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‘THE R.A.1. ENDOWMENT FUND AND THE SELIGMAN MEMORIAL TRUST. 

In January, 1988, Mrs. B. Z. Seligman sold her famous ivory mask from Benin, Nigeria, to the Museum of 
Primitive Art, New York, with the intention of devoting the whole proceeds of £20,000 to the endowment 
‘of the Royal Anthropological Institute, of whose chronic need of funds she had, as Vice-President and mem 
ber of its Council, been 40 long and well aware. She established the Seligman Memorial Trust in commemora- 
tion of her late husband, Professor Charles Gabriel Seligman, F.R.S., President, 1933-26, and arranged that 
the Teostes should add equivalent sum fom the Trust to all contributions mde tothe lstitte's Endow- 
‘ment Fund, which was thus launched with a real possibility of attaining its target of £50,000 (see Dr. Marian 

letter in MAN, 1958, 124), Including the transfers made from the Trust, the Endowment Fand 
now stands at over £19,000, and the Institute is most grateful to all those who have contributed large sums 
‘and sinall ; but much more must be done if the £9,800 10 far collected from other sources is to be raised to 
£20,000 within the five-year term specified by Mrs, Seligman, The President and Council hope that all Fellows 
‘and other well-wishers of the R.A.L. will consider at once how they can help in this task of freeing it from 
its financial anxieties and enable it to do its indispensable work better, 


MAN 

MAN was founded by the late Sir John Myres, F.B.A., and was first published on the first day 
twentieth century (sense stricto), 1 January, 190t. A detailed account of its origins was given by Sir J 
‘the Golden Jubilee issue which appeared on 1 January, 1951. Its circulation now exceeds 1,600; if this 
further increased, the Institute would be enabled to publish more of the good material submitted to 
Editor. The two devices used on the front cover are explained in MAN, 19st, 4 and 44- 
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To Brenpa ZARA SELIGMAN 
whose magnificently creative generosity has 
inspired—and should increasingly inspire—the Fellows 
and friends of the Royal Anthropological Institute to 
larger efforts in aid of its greatly needed endowment - 
this double commemorative issue and Man's 


seventh decade are respectfully dedicated. 
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om a plane near the rock hoe at Labi Labbi in 
lia. ‘The entre g the r od by a 
prepara ine, are extracted key chewing. (6) The guid formed by 
ire plant of Nicotiana ingulb info co y 19 rolling tt in the white residual as produced by burning the 

Wille, (d) A further stage in the father elaborate preparation of the tobacco quid. Bindibu man holds im hie hand tobacco 
‘moulded into a compact muss by chewing—ready to receive the white wood ash daubed on by the index finger of his auistant. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE AND SURVIVAL IN NZEMA BELIEFS* 


by 
PROFESSOR VINIGI 


L. GROTTANELLI 


Univerty of Rome 


1, Introductory 

‘To. Aficans no less than to_us, man's destiny 
IE elas ate he pon ct cocly eee 
merely a matter for abstract philosophical. speculation, 
Some more or less precise representation of the afterworld 
is @ prerequisite for that action of vital social relevance, 
anicestor-worship. A consistent set of ideas on the prenatal 
Condition and navure of the human being is more rarely 
met with; bue some thought must be given to it in esc 
when a high rate of infant morality imperis the demo. 
Eph sabliry ox te very survival fa ploen comncany 
Such a situation isa severe challenge tothe prideand feelings 
of the parents, to their undentanding ss reaoning ike 
ile el aso the srength of Sorccing staged 
and clans and to society as a whole; as such i eaanot Bal 
to evoke strong emotional reactions, which must find an 
oudlet along culturally determined’ channels. Now the 
search for explanations and causes of cildeen’s death, and 
the co-ordinated attempts to ward off this calamity: by 
social and ritual action ofan appropriate sore, do not only 
require a st of accepted techniques and practices to atain 
these ends, but alto involve—and are largely influenced 
bythe general notions of birth, if, illuess andl death in 
the framework of empirical experience, cultural interpreta: 
tion, and religious belie. have attempted to examine 
reactions and solutions of this type among the inhabitants 

ofa Nzema village in south-weatern Ghana, Ekebaku.* 

In the present paper, I am trying to summarize some 
aspects of Neema mental atitudes towards these problems 
which may be termed ‘traditional’; but the implications 
of this adjective are subject to caution. ‘Truc, those 
auctudes—in their twofold aspect, intelectual and’ practi 
clare cnet ino gery ace pater at any 
given time in the life of the group; but they ate also ex- 
posed to a certain variety of personal intorpretton, and 
to inner and outward process of culture change. Even in 
aamall community such ashe one dit Lam peaking of 
different degrees Of education and sceulturation, and the 
influence of varius (mainly Christan) creeds, whether 
directly accepted or not, make fora relatively large range 
of variation in ideas. Accounts of the life-giving. processes, 
8s well as of survival afer deat, as found in my Held nots, 
show a number of minor discrepancies calling fora great 
deal of further investigation. The prevalent explanation 
for premature deaths, which was at the basis of the asogu 
calles eton 4 below), war ope dered nt rb 
traditional one; it was looked upon with scorn and mis- 
trust by the more westernized minority in the village: it 
was abandoned en masse, allegedly, as the result of the 
preaching of an outlandish * prophe’ at the end of 1954, 

* Wi Plt 8 











shordly after I had left the area; but on the occasion of 

jother visit to Ghana (though ‘not to Nzema) in June, 
1960, L was told that the cult, and all i stood for, had been 
re-established. At the same time, even the widespread 
consensus of opinion and action om a vital issue such as this 
‘one does not imply that the cultural response prevalent at 
the time must exelude others. Altemative pores for 
the supernatural explanation of death in young age were the 
infringement of some taboo, sorcery, or the abnormal 
nature of the child itself at birth, while a more rational 
knowledge of pathogenic agents was by no means foreign 
to the literate section of the population. 


2. Ebolo, Land of the Dead and of the Unbom 

Unborn children are reputed to dwell in ebolo, the after 
world, a subterranean place which is atthe same time the 
abode of the dead. I was unable to obtain from my ine 
formants a consistent formulation of this "theory of pre- 
gpitens| which woul have requ fo them some 

of mastery of a philosophical terminology, but 

flog inks were made clear eo me: (thee link 
between lie before birth and lie afer dea tn connexion 
with the belief that the undergcound world is the place of 
origin of mankind as a whole; () there is no general belief 
jn individual re-incarmation of the deceased in the body of 

infant; (¢) during its sojourn in Hades, the unborn babe 
is already subject to influences by supernatural beings, 
irrespective of its future social and spiritual testo its father 
and mother, 

As unborn children do not yet have a fally human 
personality, litte is known about thee lt in Hades, excepe 
that one often heats i said that so-and-so while in ebolo was 
“attacked” by asongu or akigyiamo (sec below) and later 
brought them to earth with him® the “pre-existing” child 
is thus obviously thought of as a passive, helpless litte 
creature, already receptive to spiritual influences. Popular 
beliefs are understandably much more explicit with rey 
to the destiny of deceased people. Eholo is supposed to be a 
land beyond an underground river, which has to be crossed 
fon some boat or ferry, a fee being demanded for the 
crossing.* When you first arrive atthe river, you see people 
on the other bank, and they come and fetch you. Once you 
ate landed on the opposite bank, you will be met and 
greeted by all the deceased members of your alusua,3 to 
the head of which you will have to give full account of 
your life on earth. Existence in ebolo is in many ways 
similar to that of living people. The deceased walk about, 
cat talk etc, like people on earth. tn the pase, as among 
other Akan, it was customary among the Nzema to 
sacrifice slaves at the death of an omanhene or other person 
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of high rank, so that they might wait on him in afterlife 
just as they had done in this world. 

The question, what part of man's whole personality 
survives in Hades, is a somewhat complex one. A brief 
statement on the subject is to be found in a pamphlet by a 
Nzzma author, Nana Annor Adjye, who sys chat “when 
4 peson dic, his soul gos to eile (amano), the world 

spirits, where it continues its existence in the sume manner 
as during life. The ghost remains on earth and wande 
about for some time. ..'¢ The account which I obtainet 
orally from informants in Nzema, two of whom at least 
‘were very well qualified and with whom I discussed the 
matter at length, is more detailed and points to the need of 
hhandling these concepts with greater subtlety. The deceased, 
‘mowama, dwell in ebolo first of all with their bodies (fil: 
the living body is ngonane). As to the ‘spiritual’ principle of 
man and its survival after death, the question must be 
examined bearing in mind that the Nzema have three 
distinct concepts and terms to indicate such a principle. 
(@) The term which was adopted by Christian missionaries 
and converts to translate the European concept of ‘soul is 
ekela (corresponding to Twi kra or okara), though this term 
originally just referred to the day of the week in which a 
person was born (and consequently to the ‘soul's nate,’ 
chee dina) rather than to, man's penonal spits Now 
ckela issaid to come from Nyamenle (God) at birth and to 
return to Him at the moment of death: it does not survive 
in Hades. happened to raise the point that it was strange, 
to us at any rate, to think of a deceased person existing 
without a “soul”: the reply to which was that if people in 
afterworld did have their ekela they would indeed be alive, 
rather than dead, and this in Nzema eyes would be contra 
dictory. (b) The dead in ebolo are also deprived of their 
‘mora, or ‘life principle,’ whose nature will be discussed 
below. (¢) ‘The Nzema term indicating ‘the soul as it 
Ieaves the body’ is igomenle’ which can approximately 
be trantaed by “spat” or "ghout (Sthaensele 
corresponds to Twi osaman, This is the ‘soul’ which, 
‘connected with the finli and yet well distinct from it, has 
its main abode in Hades, and a place of honour in religious 
‘worship. In fact, though theresa special term for' ancestor,’ 
angabenzo, the spirits of the departed are invoked as 
rngomenle in solemn prayers, when nza (palm wine) or rum 
are poured on to the earth, a first time in honour of the 

and a second time in honour of the ancestors. The 
usual formula of these prayers is the following: Awozonle 
nce ngomenle mo wo eke la, balie nza benlo na bema yede 
poke dahuu. Saa yekponde ezukwa a bema yenyia bie na eza 
ye wo mmale doonge, Bema azondwole erela ye manle ye anu 
‘ahun (' gods and spirits who are here, come and receive 
drink and give us more steength always. IE we are working 
for gold (money) help us to get more, and also to beget 
more children. Let there be peace inthis our region always’). 














3. How the Dead Return to Earth 

Though ngomenle belong to ebolo, iis also said that they 
wander away from it and return to earth. Sometimes, 
rumour has it chat some dead person has been seen in a 
distant part of the country, roving about or even having 
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settled down, married and set up a store. A ngomenle may 
thus look exactly like the normal human being which he 
used to be, and be mistaken for such a one, but itis believed 
that he will suddenly vanish if he happens to mect some- 
body who knew him in his previous life on earth, 

But the dead have another way of returning to this 
world, that is, by incarnating themselves in the body of a 
child. They do this, according to Nzema beliefs, in order 
to satisfy their craving for ornaments and clothes. First- 
hand evidence for this was supplied by one ‘of my Ekebaku 
inforaanes) Te frm tyro chile Be tal By his ps wis 
(two girls) died at a few years’ interval from one another, 
both at the age of four or five. When a third baby was born 
to them shortly afterwards, aso a git, the parents greatly 
feared that she would die too, so the father consulted a 
diviner to find out what should be done, The diviner 
revealed that the first child was a ngomenle who had come 
from ebolo to look for gold; having failed the child had 
died, and the spirit had taken its abode in the dead gitls 
sister; this time it had succeeded in getting what it was 
after, and had returned to ebolo again, causing the death of 
the second child, but bringing back to Hades the ‘spirit of 
gold (czukwa ne ngomenle). Yet the ghost was not satisfied, 
and had come to earth once more, incarnating itself in the 
third child, Action had to be taken to prevent this child 
from dying like its sisters. The diviner asked for a gold 
nugget, tied a piece of white cloth round it, went to the 
oubkirts of the village at $ pum. and placed the litle 
bundle on the ground. He then talked to the ghost 
(addressing the air, as he didn’t know the ghos’s name), 
saying: “Here is all the gold we have, take it and don’t 
come back,’ On the following night, the ngomenle came 
and took ‘the spirit of the gold,” as the diviner was later 
able to demonstrate; the litele giel survived and was indeed 
in good health from then onwards. The parents, however, 
‘were advised not to go back for the nugget. 

A similar case was reported to me in nearby Atuabo. 
Another lle pil would indic on going’ po asks WA 
walking up to a certain man there asking him to give her 
7d. The child's parents were surprised and upsce abour this 
strange behaviour, because they knew their little daughter 
could not possibly be acquainted with this particular man, 
A diviner was called, and revealed that the man actually 
‘owed 7d, to an old woman who had once sold him kama 
kenke (a sort of maize bread) and had died without being. 
paid for it. The diviner instructed the its to leave the 
Zia a hidden place in their house, They did so, and the 

wing morning the coins had mysteriously disappeared, 
iAfier tee, dhe ie gic Farpoeia ove tbe mate 
market, and her behaviour and health were normal. 

‘Cases such as these are remembered and quoted by the 
Nzema as strange and unusual occurrences, his confirming 
that reincarnation, while believed to be possible, is by no 
‘means the ordinary process by which human beings come 
into this world. 

















4. Prenatal influences 
During theit prenatal sojourn in ebolo, unborn children 
are subject to various types of supematural influences, 
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which they subsequently bring with them into the world. 
The most prominent of these influences is (or, at any rate, 
was in 1954) attributed to the deities casongu; I have 
discussed it elsewhere,7 and it will here suffice to say thar it 
‘manifests itself mainly in the form of some serious ailment, 
but may be tured into a positive force in protection of the 
individual if proper ritual action is taken in time, Two more 
types are mentioned in a pampblet in Nzema language,* 
from which most of the information following im this 
section is drawn. Tam using the word ‘influences’ for lack 
‘of a more exact term to render the Nzema concept; in the 
original text, the word amoule is employed, meaning 
‘charm’ in the ONG ee sense of the tern 

‘The influence called. anguma (lit. ‘above,’ “high up’) is 
described as a sort of amonle to which no sacrifices are 
offered, in contrast to asongu, which requires numerous 
offerings, This would seem to imply a magical, rather than 
a religious, connotation, The person sulfering from it 
becomes pale and dizzy, his eyes become white as a dead 
‘man’s, the eyesight is blurred, If it attacks a child and makes 
ic faint, a charm called angina amonle is tied round its neck; 
the child will be placed on the ground just under the eaves, 
so that rain draining from the roof will drip on it, There is 
a special medicine for anguma, consisting of ngu (shea 
butter, imported from the Northern Territories), tobacco, 
and dodo a variety of honey) in equal proportions, pounded 
together in a special mortar (dubs) and diluted with water. 
‘The anguma medicine is prepared by a ninsinli (doctos), who 
will recite an incantation while the patient drinks it. As it 
is being prepared, all people present must step aside so that 
no one i behind the doctor as he is touching the mortar; 
the cup from which the patient drinks the decoction must 
be held with both hands and emptied in one gulp. This 
medicine is always prepared on a Tuesday, and has its own 
yibadee or taboos: the patient must not take palm soup or 
palm oil on a Tuesday, and adults who take the medicine 
on Tuesday must abstain from sexual intercourse on the 
previous Monday, 

A third type of obnoxious influence brought along from 
tole felled eligyinmos his, to, is described sx an amore 
Fes haa see recaue: eared Syn pearaey ae 
reesei for alread of cnc or <Wo montte accor 
panied by dysentery and vomiting. A characteristic 
which i has in common with asongu is that if i attacks an 
adule it can later be used as a protective taboo on his 
property, If Kodwo suffers from akigyiamo, and Kofi 
Walking behind him treads on hin Kol wll have to pall 
at once Kodwo's index finger (of cither hand, it seems), 
‘otherwise he will catch akigyiamo too. For a sure diagnosis, 
the suffering person will have to consult a soothsayer, who 
will the ad ling sdance,'® If akigyiamo is 
thereby detected, a special medicine will be prepared for 
the patient, and in the evening a farther ceremony will be 
festocued at che guisbins of town. Standing in font of 
the patient, the celebrant will cry out: ‘“Akigyiamo! Aki- 
syjane! AKigyiano! Soandso (me of the pai) s 
‘suffering from stomach ache, and it is said to be caused by 
you. This is your ewuole, come down, stop that stomacl 
ache!” In so saying, the celebrant will put some ewuole 
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(white clay) in the patient's mouth, and while the man 
swallows it he will besmear his stomach wich more clay,** 
repeating three times "duu aze ol” (‘come down!’). The 
patient will then take his medicine and be cured. 


5. Life-giving Agents 

‘The belief in pre-esistence, in the limited sense that has 
been outlined above, docs not exclude the recognition of 
(0) God's intervention as a soul-giver, and (b) of the natural 
processes of reproduction. Such as itis reputed to pre-exist 
in ebolo, the unborn child is nothing more than a larva; in 
order to become a complete human being, it must reccive 
is lela ffom Nyarnenle as well as ts physeal (and, to a 
certain extent, its spiritual) substance from both parents. 
Whether the belie in the coalescence of these different life- 
giving forcesand actions should be judged as asign ofk 
Inconsistency, is a question that had better be left: 
if we only stop for a moment to consider the conflicting 
and yet concomitant convictions held by most people in 
ur own societies. The more relevant question, whether 
such a coalescence isthe result of some syncretstic process 
in Nzema beliefs, is a problem that only future research 
may help to solve, 

Te must be underlined that the action of the father and 
mother is required not merely in order to bring the child 
into the world asa living crate, bur alo and exposally 
after birth, to. protect it spiritually as well as materially 
during its early stages of development against the ob- 
noxious influences of the types mentioned above, though 
these are determined quite independently of the parents 
child relationship. In a society threatened by high infantile 
death rates, such as that of the Nzema, itis just as vital, and 
indeed more arduous, to keep a child alive during its first 
years of life, than to give birth to it. 

‘By virtue of the womb, a child belongs to the maternal 
clan (abusua) ; in fact, it is believed to get is flesh and bones 
from its mother. The permanent link thus established 
between the individual and his matrikin is thus justified by 
this physical connexion. As a Nzema informant once put 
it to me, ifa woman dies in labour on account of her child, 
her abusua suffers a loss, whereas her husband loses nothing, 
though he himself has ‘spoiled’ his wife's abusua; hence the 
chims of the matrikin on the child's allegiance, But the 
father's function in begetting a child is no less important, 
Not only does the man put his seed into the wonton, and 
thos tats his own Wood (megya) to the Future cay 
he also transmits his mora to it. Mora is not altogether a 
pure spiritual essence, though it appears to. be closely 
connected with the ‘soul’ (ela): it is ‘something in the 
body,” a vital force or life principle. A deep exhalation (or, 
as an old informant once put it to me more precisely, a 
treble breath) by the man at the end of the intercourse 
isasign that the man has imparted his mora to the woman, 
his ‘power of motion’ and his ‘strength of heart.’ Only if 
a man’s mora is‘agrecable’ to the mora of his wife can pro- 
creation take place. Occasionally, when a baby is born, it 
will take a few moments before it can breathe or cry; 
basin, kept near by for this purpose, is immediately beaten, 
and the noise will bring the mora along, but the mora is 
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really already there, in the infant, It seems to correspond. 
to Twi sunsum, though the precise nature of the latter is 
subject to controversy. 

This twofold physiological relation to father and mother 
accounts for a dual descent system, Every Nzema is at the 
same time a member of a matrilineal descent unit and of a 
patrilocal residential unit, village or town, and most of his 
‘or her religious and social duties and affiliations are derived 
from this double system of allegiances. This corresponds in 
several respects to the situation among the more easterly 
‘Akan peoples,"s but there are some important differences. 
Though there are no recognized nro groups or categories 
among the Nzema, the father's position appears to be 
stronger among them on the whole. This is possibly due to 
the belief that the child inherits its blood from the father, 
not from the mother ass the case among the Twi-speaking 
peoples. The social implications arising from this situation 
cannot be discussed here, but one general remark must be 
made as it has direct bearing upon the subject ofthis paper. 
‘The individual's ties with his maternal kin prevail absolutely 
in all situations connected with death and succession, sucl 
as funeral obsequics, inheritance, connexions of the dead 
rson with the other deceased in Hades, ete.; but during 

‘or at any rate during the early stages of life when the 

idual’s parents are normally alive, itis che ties with the 
father that appear to be stronger. This diferent emphasis 
is consistent with the fact that the dead reach ebolo- with 
their matrilineally inherited flesh and bones, whereas they 
ate at once deprived of thee pasiinclly inherited blood 
circulation and mora, 








6, Lifecpreserving Actions 


In accordance with this system of belief, the task of 
protecting the child’s life especially from spiritual dangers 
Frcssentialy part ofthe fathers duties, "The thers blood 
is thick in a child,” ‘a father's spirit overshadows his child,” 
‘a child's qualities follow his father’s mora,’ are some of the 
frequent sayings by which the Nzema express their con- 
victon inthe profound fther-hild ink, I child i taken 
away from its father, itis belicved that it cannot thrive, 
and that it will be more exposed to injury through witch 
craft. The same may happen when a father leaves his 
compound—as many do nowadays—to seck employment 
in the more prosperous provinces of Ghana or of the Ivory 
Coast; and also when a man remains a widower before 
having taken asecond wife, becausein this case children will 
usually be sent to the deceased wife's kin. In either case, 
the father will send them money and clothing, so that the 
children will not forget him, and he will visit them when 
ever he has an opportunity. Again, if a woman divorces 
her husband and takes her children away with her according 
to custom, great care must be taken lest they fll ill and die 
following separation from their father. Ifa reckless boy has 
a row with his mother and beats her, no great importance 
will be attributed to this misdemeanour, but should he 
venture to act likewise to his father, he would automaticall 

suffer in health, A constant attitude of respect towards one’s 
father isa strict rule for adults no less than for children; as 
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the proverb says, ctelae ze tendele a, te eti pene o, “even if 
you are taller than your father, you are not his equal." 

In case of slight ailment, it may be the mother who will 
take the child to a medicineman or a diviner and ask for 
medicine (aye); but should this be of no avail, it is the 
father who will tke ehings into his hands, For instance, if 
the child is seriously sick and asongu trouble is suspected, it 
is he who will consule the priest (komenle) and, according 
to the Iseer's diagnos ad for the proper ware 
figurines to be provided, have the shrine erected, pay for 
the requted offerings, etc. Indeed, 1 was told of exes in 
which the death of one or more children had occurred 
withou the respective iis being able to avoid it or 
account for it merely because the father had happened to 
be away from the village at the time; only when he had 
returned from long absence had it become ponible to 
explain the causes, due to arongu action. 

Other prerogatives of the father or of relations in the 
paternal line, such as the naming of the child, which also 
may play a protective role in the child's interest, cannot be 
dlicused her's bur 1 shall brelyietion One Baer 
important aspect of the father-son relationship in. this re~ 
spect. A child must observe a number of prohibitions or 
taboos, called kyibadee, depending on the particular god 
worshipped by its father-—a custom very similar to the 
«egyobosom cult of the Fanti@ In most cases known to me, 
these gods are not personal tutclary deities, but the great 
awozonle worshipped throughout Nzemaland and con- 
nected with sea, river and lagoon, such as Nyevile, Tanoe, 
Ade, Amanzule, or Mamelake (a bosonle who appears in 
the form of fire over the sea between Atuabo and Beyin), 
or, less frequently, asongu deities. 

‘The prohibitions themselves are mostly sets of joint food 
taboos, numbering from two to four in cach individual 
case, ei. Ieaeae (a variety of mony), borat’ (hs 
monitor Tard) and dol a iver fs.” Children nse 
observe theie father’s kyibadee from the age ‘when they 
can tell good from bad, i. a8 they pass from childhood to 
adolescence. If later on in life they wish to give up the 
prohibition, they must inform their father, who will ask 
permission from the god on their behalf. Ifthe kyibadee is 
infringed unintentionally, it may cause the offender to 
suffer two or three days fater from some slight disease such 
a sores in the mouth, or a sore throat. If tis repeatedly 
and intentionally infringed, a serious sickness and possibly 
death will ensue. A. daughter will aso inherit her father's 
Aryibade, but she will be expected to observe it only as long 
as she lives in the paternal compound, and will not pass it 
om to her children; whea she marries, she will observe her 
husband's interdicts out of respect for him, An infringe 
ment of the kyibadee should be atoned for by pouring some 
rum or nza on to the ground, as an offering to the offended 
deity. 














Notes 

» My joumey from the Ivory Coast to Ghana, and my subsequent 
stay in this country in 194, were made pomible by + grant from 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Now 
York, to which grateful acknowledgement is here given. 
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+ Itis therefore essential that the deceased should have on him the 
money (spel) for the ferry; members of the abunua will sce £0 % 
that a few coms (usually 25. 64) are tied up in the man’s sblaks 
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I accordance with the pracce of MAN where tit ontho- 
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A NARCOTIC FROM NICOTIANA INGULBA, USED BY THE 
DESERT BINDIBU 


CHEWING OF A TRUE TOBACCO IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA * 


DONALD F. THOMSON, O.B.E,, D.SC,, PH.D. 
Department of Anthropology, University of Melbourne 


2, Wyant om smoking nd smoking pips in 
North Queensland ahaha ieee pees 

Feet cass yectgs Lremeacl is 
that the use of tobacco was of long standing among the 
RES ce Cape Werk: Pestasola oe well bin Arnbesa 
Land. I poimted our that it was always smoked and not 
ceed that hee a hoy 
al despite the it that must have 

ee at bag aoc eee peas oe 
faring men, In the same article I contrasted this use of 

With Plate C ado et gure 


tobacco exclusively for smoking with the 
certain other aborigines of northern Australia, especially in 
parts of ceatral and ween Quceadand, of chewiog leaves 
[Fthe pin, Dabeiia epwood, F. Mcell, a plant with 
So 
syoscine. 
the expedition to the Bindibu tribe in the desert 
of Sel Wess Assals age, wise woe hess 
of a recent article in Max, the practice of these people of 
preparing a quid from a true native tobacco, 
Riese nga J.B Black, was sod, ‘he eas plane 
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cs powerful narcotic properties was suggested by 
Bip foren alte lehavionr of group of aukine aa— 
particularly young men—who were addicted to the chew- 
of Nicotiana ingulha, prepared by them as described in this 
pe : : 

A preliminary note on the Bindibu country was in- 
corporated in a previous article on the discovery of a 
sandal in use by these people in the remote desert west and 
north of Lake Mackay, where they have survived and 
retained their primitive culture away from contact with 
the white man. 

In 1957. just over 40 Bindibu people from the surround- 
ing desert visited Labbi Labi Rock Hole where the 
expedition was based, and many of them stayed there for 
several weeks. As soon as the confidence of these people 
had been won, { accompanied them on food-gathering 
expeditions among the sand dunes in the desert, as well as 
in Hidden Valley below the rocky escarpment of Red 
Cliff Pound. When the natives were hunting on the sand 
dunes I noticed that they would pick bunches of the young 
bbranches ofa species of Grevillea that grew on the slopes of 
the dunes, The purpose for which these fresh leafy branch- 
Jets, grey or green in colour, were intended, was not 
apparent at first, but later the natives were seen to burn the 
leaves to produce a white ash which they used in preparing 
the chewing quid. The leaves of only 
appeared to be used for this purpose, but unfortunat 
the absoteelf the lnlorescence, for which L watched in 
vain, the species of this plane could not be determined. 






























FiG. 1. PREPARATION OF TOBACCO IN CAMP 


Nicotiana ingulba, called minnapiaritea by the Bindibu, in course of 
ipreparstion in camp ot Labi Labbi. Centre, « smooth slab of sedimei= 
tary rock, used to recive the white mineral ash obtained by burning the 
young green leaves, freshly gathered, of «species of Grevillea. Left 
entre, entne tobacco plants as they are gathered, and on the right of 
thes, the guid after preliminary chewing, ready 19 be rolled in the white 

ich cate seen inthe central forceround, Extrome right, the leaves 

of the Grevillea fom which this ach is obtained. 















‘As we neared camp on return from a hunting expedition, 
two or three of the younger men would break away and 
visit a patch of low alluvial ground where the tobacco 
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grew in profision, The plants were about nine or ten 
inches tall, and the flowers showed the typical Aoral 
character of this genus—white, with long tubular corolla, 
The men would collect large bunches of these tobacco 
plants, most of them in fall lower or just setting seed, 
uprooting the entire plant complete with tap root. 


Preparation of Chewing Ball 

The quid or ball, prepared from Nicotiana ingulba— 
called riannagdrrita by the Bindibu—for the extraction of 
the narcotic juices by chewing, was prepared in the 
following way. 

‘The freshly gathered tobacco was carried back to camp 
where the mien would at once sit down and make a fire, 
‘They then swept clean a patch of sand in front of them, 
smoothing it with their hands, or, if stone was available, 
they often laid a shece of flat, stratified stone on the ground 
and placed the tobacco on chi, but vometins the bros 
deeply concave surface of a spear-thrower (Hhingwre) would 
serve asa palette. One of the men would now cram enough 
of the Nicotiana plants into his mouth to fill it, chewing 
the material until it formed a compact ball or quid. Mean= 
while his asistants took the young green branches of the 
Grevillea that they had collected while hunting on the dunes, 
and lighted these, holding the burning leaves over the 
smooth patch of sand, the stone, of the concave face of the 
speat-thrower, to catch the white ash that fell. The man 
who had been chewing the tobacco now removed the quid 
from his mouth and rolled it in the white ash produced by 
burning Grevillea leaves, working the ash in until it 
thoroughly impregnated’ the tobacco, The last of the 
precious ash would be collected carefully by mopping it up 
Frith oe ger so tht nowe ws lve, he quik ar Rt 
chewed in tum by each of the men who had assisted in 
collecting the material and making the quid, each reta 
it in his mouth for a shore ime, showing by his facial 
expresions and grimacer thar the tobacco was parting Hk 
mouth, It is probable that the addition of the alkaline ash 
serves to accelerate the narcotic action of the nicotine and 
at the same time ieritates the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, After chewing it for a short time, each man either 

assed the quid on to another siting nearby, or tucked it 
hind his ear, where it was catried when not in use. 

‘On several occasions I had noticed Bindibu men gather- 
ing the branches of the Grevllea in the way which I have 
described without understanding its purpose until 1 
followed them to the place where they were accustomed 
to collect the tobacco. It was only after I had watched the 
litde group prepare the quid of tobacco and pass it around 
to one another that I realized the extent to which some of 
these people were addicted to the habit of chewing. It was 
evident, after Thad scen the natives gathering the leaves of 
the Grevillea—which they often carried for an hour of 
more, before making a detour to collect the tobacco itself— 
that the hunters derived a considerable amount of satis- 
faction from swallowing the juice produced by chewing 
the prepared ball of tobacco. Soon after chewing, the met, 
who had retumed tired from their hunting in the hot sands 
of the desert, would recline in a resting position on their 
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elbows or Toll on the ground in attieudes of relaxation. 
And, invariably, when they returned to. camp with the 
tobacco and the gleanings from their food quest, they 
would devote themselves to the preparation of the chewing 
quid in preference to the less laborious and seemingly more 
immediate task of cooking food. 

In an article published in the British Medical Journal, 
Professor J. H. Burn, of the Chair of Pharmacology in 
Osford, discussed the effect of nicotine injected intraven- 
ously in man, He concluded that the absorption of nicotine 
is associated with coronary disease, or at least with the 
restriction of coronary circulation, Professor Burn also re 
corded the observation that the power to destroy nicotine 
after absorption by the human body—cither by intravenous 
injection or by the inhalation of tobacco smoke—became 
progressively less with advancing age. By coincidence, 
addiction to the chewing of tobacco among the Bindibu, of 
among the restricted population that I met in the desert in 
1937, appeared to be greater among the younger, more 
active men, and I do not remember having seen any of the 
old men chewing. 

Professor F. H. Shaw of the Chair of Pharmacology it 
the University of Melbourne has informed me that the 
action on the partially chewed quid of Nicotiana of the 
white ash obtained by burning leaves of the Grevllea is to 
convert the alkaloid’ sale into a base. In addition, the 
absorption through a mucosal surface, ie. the lining of ee 
mouth, would be aided by the alkalinity of the ash. In is 
altered form, nicotine is probably more rapidly absorbed 
into the human body. The practice of using lime in the 
preparation of green betel nut for chewing is widely known 
among the natives of New Guinea and the Pacific, but itis 
of interest to discover a technique such as the use of a 
specially prepared wood ash by the Bindibur in the remote 
interior of Australia, to achieve the same purpose and 
apparently developed independently, 

‘The pattem of chewing the Nicotiana plant to extract 
the juice which was then swallowed, rather than smoking 
the leaf, was new to me in Australia, and, as I pointed out 
in the paper on tobacco and smoking pipes on Cape York 
and in Arnhem Land, in those areas tobacco was always 
smoked, never chewed. This may appear the more unusual, 
at least’ on the southern boundaries of the territories 
mentioned, since the chewing of pituri had long been 

ractised there and the pattern of chewing might have 
‘expected to extend to tobacco, 

‘When I first noticed the chewing of tobacco among the 
Bindibw I was ready to accept this custom as evidence of 
cnltore contact with neighbouring tribes. But Ler x 
perience with le, supported by the discovery 
iat some of he natives nt Lables Labbi had ever vous 
cattle or mission station, and thatthey possessed no clothing, 
nor any iron tools, and had no neighbours on the castem 
side of their territory, confirmed the belief that they had 
remained in isolation far out in the desert. On my return 
from the expedition I found a reference by David Carnegie} 
to the preparation by natives in the western desert of a 
guid made for chewing from 2 plnt that fe did not 
identify but which can only have been the Nicotiana dis- 
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cussed in this paper. Carnegie described the manufacture 
oft owing ballad tha sidsion of wits adh prodoced 
by burning the young silvery leaves of a Greville, tha le 
no doubt as to its identity. 


Addiction and Ritual Aspects of Chewing and Smoking 

Observation on the behaviour of the tobacco-chewing 
groups among the Bindibu, with whom I lived in close 
Proximity for some months, led to the conchsion that the 
chewing of the Nicotiana quid described in this paper was 
practised under a compulsion or craving which appeared 
to have a physiological rather than social bass. The urge to 
chew Stall begin to manifest itself when the hunting 
pay was far out on the dunes and while the men were sl 
ogeged in hunting. Onc o¢ more ofthe hunters would be 
ean gather the from branches of tae Grvilar Bom 
which ash would later be obtained. And these leaves might 
well have to be earried for hours before| the group 
returned to eam, when two ec thece men would make & 
detou to collect the tobacco plants. Invariably, as have 
poitited out, the preparation of the chewing quid would 
take precedence over the preparation of the food—such as 
footer ‘or vegetable food—brought back by the lane 

‘Although two or three men would assist in the actual 
manufacture ofthe quid for chewing, and this would later 
te handed to others noe all che Bindlbu men were adit, 
and it could not be said that the tobacco was chewed by all 
those sitting near as would occur if the practice had been 
of great socal value, and as cerminly would be the eae 
with x smoking pipe in Ariews Land The socal or sal 
tapect oftobactorsmoking, whcroveritoccars amen sbori= 
ffs, s high, apart from the mucous oe sdanilaor sper 
which, however, is not to be underestimated, 1 have des~ 
cribed' the ceremonial presentation of fie as prelude to 
readmission to the soeil Ife of a. group This occurs 
fivaridtly afer a long peeiod of soperition and may eran 
happen after an absence of only a few days. Even at the 
time when the paper to which I refer was written and the 
people of the Edward River were living under tribal 
Eonditions, tobseco would be produced and smoked, if 
any was available, asa ritual adjunct to the presentation of 
fire, have stresied the importance of che Hal aspect of 
the smoking of tobacco in Amhem Land, notably on 
the critical occasion of my first approach to the warlike 
Datapeaking people of Blue Mud Bay ix camp on the. 
Koolatong River where I made the first important contact 
with a big group of natives in terms of the commission 
with which 1 bad been neested by the Commonerealth 
Government.5 1 have made these references to the im- 
portance of the ritual aspect of the smoking of tobacco in 
Northern Sail to ie re the di tion between 
the social aspect of smoking and the essentially physiol 
eddisodl ee chewing oC atiee tolaccole Cea 

The success of my own contacts with the people of fae 
cast Arnhem Land—then uncontrolled—and their accept- 
ance of me, to the extent that I lived and travelled with 
them, generally unarmed, for years, was in large part due 
to respect that showed for thar patterns of behaviour and 
etiquette, The place of tobacco and tobacco pipes in the 
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prolonged bandying of kinship terms—a necessary prelude 
to the sorting-out of behaviour patterns—cannot be over- 
stressed, Nothing approaching this ritual attitude could be 
found ia the usage bythe Bindibu of tobacco for chewing, 
‘where, as have sid, there appears still bea predominantly 
physiological basis that contrasted with the social and 
prestige value of the smoking of tobacco in North 
Queensland and Amabem Land. 
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A SET OF GAMBLING PEGS FROM THE NORTH-WEST 
COAST OF AMERICA* 


FRANK WILLETT, M.A. 
Department of Antiqutien, Nigeria, formerly Keeper of Eilnology and Geveral Archrology, the Manchester Museum 


The set of gambling pegs here described and 
3 _SMouraisd as: pressncl to the Mander 
Museum’ by Mrs. B. Richards at some time before 1941. 
Te was described in the museum register as a skin bag of 
raying pegs,” bue there can be no doubt chat they are in 
ct gacibling pogs of he type deaclbod by Stewart Call 
in his monograph ‘Games of the North American 
Tndians';* pages 227 to 266 deal with stick games, and he 
describes the method of playing with this type of peg as 
follows (p. 227): 


‘The implements for th 
kinds. The first, direct 








ick game are of two principal 
ferable to arrow shaftments, con= 
sists (3) of evlindery, painted with bands or 
Bao clo, see to ho de oi ai 
splints, longer than the preceding, of which one ot 
set are distinguished by marks. : (of sticks and. 
rues, entirely unmarked .. "The matks on ti 
the first sort are understood. as referring to various totemic 
imals, ete, Which are actually carved oF painted on some of 

















ber of sticks. yates fom ten to ore than a 
hundred, there being no constant mumber, The first ia 
inthe game, that of dividing the wicks. into two bundles, 
isjavanably the same. The object sto gues the location of an 
‘odd of a particularly marked stick. On the Pacific coast the 
Sticks =r ually hidden in a mass of shredded exe bark 
«.« The count is commonly kept with the sticks ... themselves, 
ike players continuing unt one oF the ochet hit won all 
On the Northwest coast the sets of sticks are almost uniformly 
contained i a leather pouch, witha Broad fap to which x 
Jong thong is attached, passing several times around the 
pouch, and having a poiuted stup of bone, hor or ivory at 
the end. The ater is slipped under the thong 36 a fastening 
He illusteates (on Plate V) cight sticks from a set of 32, 
which were collected in 1884 by J. Loomis Gould from the 
Haida Mision, Jackson, Alaska, and are now in the United 
States National Muscum, Cat. No, 73522. They are 43 
inches long and half an inch in diameter, and are com= 
parable to the Manchester Muscum set, but they appear 
to be less well carved, As the Manchester Museum set is 
in fact the most claborately carved that I have been able 
to trace, it is here illustrated in extens.s 











* With Plate D and two fest figures 





‘As willbe sen from Bate D, the pas at 28 in number, 
and are cylinders 54 inches long and approximately thece 
{quarters of an inch in diameter, with ends in the form of a 
truncated concave cone, The degree of elaboration varies 
from piece to picce, several being almost sculpeures in the 
round, whilst in a number the decoration is merely incised. 
Inall the pieces, however, the carving is extremely skilful, 
and demonstrates the mastery of line which is a charac 
teristic feature even of late carvings from the North-West 
coast of America, Twenty-one picces are further decorated 
with inlays of Haliovis sp. (Venus’ car or abalone) shell. 





‘An impression of the objects is best conveyed by the 
photograph, but the line drawings of the unrofled patterns 
are provided to amplify the descriptions. The style of the 





carving suggests that they were carved by a Haida, prob- 
ably during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The identification of the animals, which are often in= 

completely represented, is always diffculy, frequently am= 
biguous, and sometimes quite impossible. The following 
identifications, however, seem probable: 

(1) A dragonfly. The body is segmented, the wings axcend on 
each side; the tail is shown below the head. Cy. J. R. Swan= 
ton, “Contributions tothe Enology of the Haida” Men. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, Whole Series, Vol, VIII (New York), 
tgp, Pte XX, . Thre a bra band fre pt round 
the lower em 

(2) A fisherman kiceling on the back ofa frog. The eyes ofthe 
fishes on his back are inlaid with black rings, Cf. Swanton, 
ibid., Plate Ill, 3, though here the figure is of a woman. 

(3) A man with his legs flexed and a ‘copper’ on his back. 
Halos inlays ate on his chest apd abdomen, 

(4) A sculpin with Halioti inlays to nostrils, eyes, backbone 
and spines, Cf. Swanton, ibid., Plate XX, 15. There isa broad 
tund of red paint round the lower end, 

(3) Foor sn pc ably of a Bae Gy cpg) bie) Plate Vil, 
1, where the beat i cepresented a8 wel as sila foorpints. 
‘The other side has three triangular Haliri inlays, Four fine 
bands of black and two narrow and one broad band of red 
paint have been drawn round this pe 

(6 A koccling man holds a cane which i inlaid with Halls 
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Fic. 2, DETAILS OF NORTH-WEST COAST GAMBLING PEGS 





(2) A sculpin with Holiotis inlays in the eyes and between the 
spines, The lower end of the peg has been painted red, 

(8) A bear with Haliots inlays in the eyes, forepaws and down 
the front of the body, 

(0) This probably represents a man with the hands on the 
sbdom 


(ao) A toothed se animal, 
in the eyes and on the 
(11) A killer whale with «) 


ups. a sealion, with Haliois inlays 
ck. 
inlaid. with Holos. This peg 
‘bears two bands of black paint, one wide and one narrow. 
(13) Aiea monster, probably a sea bear, with the body, dorsal 
fin and til of a killer whale and the head and paws of a 
bear. The eye and gill are inlaid with Halo. 
(13) A'woman wearing a Hallots labrec in the lower lip. ‘The 
hands have five fingers, but the feet have only fou toes. 
(14) This appears to be the head-on view of a dogfish oF a cain, 
Cf Swanton, ibid fig. 19. The eyes are inlaid with Halts, 
and the peg has thre fine bands of red paint. 
‘of probably two animals, Paws, eyes and ears can be 
distinguished. One small die of Hellots has been inlaid. Cf. 
No, 34 Its marked with thre fine bands of red 
(16) A-ha with Haliovs inlays in wing, law, eye, nostril and 









as) 

















hhead plume. 
(17) ses sama, probaly » killer whale, Cf: No. 23nd 
Swanton, ibid, Plate Il 3, 4. Traces of three fine bands of 








black paint remain, and of a broader diagonal stroke. 
(18) A raven and a bear. The bear's teeth are Haliois inlays. The 
i painted with four fine red bands and one broad 


{19) The identification of this picce is uncertain. It may be a devil 
fish (¢f Swanton, ibid, fig. 24 (25)) oF the moon conceived 
asa bird (ibid, fig. 13, @). There are Haliotis inlays in the 
eyes. and two others at the ends, The peg is painted in red 
‘with one broad and two narrow bands, and two ovals resem= 








Bling thumb prints, 
(20) ‘Two animals, the upper one with wings; both have paws. 
‘There ate faint traces of three fine bands of red paint. 


(21) Reserbles No, 20, but has small angular inlay of Hits 
apd aces of dhe fine ands of red pat. 

(G3) The head of a bird scen both from the front and in profi 
Perhaps tis is che moon represented as a bird. Cf Swanton, 
Bid fg 2, Thor ee four Holi inay. 
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(23) A sea mammal. Gf: No. 17, which ie resembles ao in ts 
moe 

(2a) SNe eas» unl Hal nay, and tec fine 
ands of pun appear to have en Blac 

(a3) Probably! repress. a hate. The eyes are ifsid. with 
Fiseis Thet are tree yarrow bands of black pain behind 
thd an oc re nd two Hack bod gal eke 

(a0) Pechaps represents the sn, Cf Swanton ibid, Paes XIX, 8 
tn XXL 5. There ae inlay in the ojos abd at each eh, 
fv one fine and one broad band of Back pant at each end 

(27) Pars of animals Trace remain of thre fine bands of back 


(28) Pats of animals 
In addition to the bands of paint mentioned in the 
descriptions, which resemble those on ncarved sets of 


many of the have had the details of the scul 
IE picked out ined or Back pan, The sti fn 





original lather case 4 inches whe, 6} inches deep, a4 
inches thick with a ample fap secured by a thong two 
feet long, furnished at the end with the claw of a large 


bird, perhaps an eagle.s 


Notes 


* Registration No. 095%. 

+1n W. H, Holmes, Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology «1902-3, Washington, 1907, pp. 1-811. 

"The Manchester Mascum aso ‘an example ofthe more 
‘common type, a completely undecorated set of $$ pegs in a 
tease (No. 0.8580), given by the Wellcome Historical Medical 
‘Museum. Of these pegs 44 ae five inches long and 0°33 inches in 
diameter, whilst the remainder are ofthe same length but only 0:2 
inches in diameter. 

4 One, however, is lost. 

ST should like to record my thanks to Mr. Adrian Digby and 
Dr, Marian W. Smith for their advice in the preparation of this 
account. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, LOGICAL OR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
IMPOSSIBILITY? 


ly 


W, R. G, HORTON 
Department of Anthropology, Univerity College, London 


4, The Sul of Man—At or Science? Thi ia 

uestion whose possible answers have alter- 
nated with one another through hundreds of years of 
‘Western cultural history, and may well continue to alter 
nate for hundreds to come, Far be it from me to try to 
arrest a process which is apparently so inexorable, In what 
follows, however, I hope to show why it is s0 hard to 
shelve this question with a final answer, At present, a 
powerful body of plilowphicl opinion is inclined 0 
regard the study of man as art. A recent book by the 
Osford linguistic philosopher Peter Winch, entitled ‘The 
Hea of a Socal Science, isan excellent crystallization of this 
positions and ic chs forms a natu stating point for 
uther controversy on the subject. 

The main theme of Winch’s book is that ‘Peoples’ 
relations to each other exist only through their ideas and 
their ideas exist only in their relations to cach other. 
Hence ‘Any worthwhile study of society must be philo- 
sophical in character and any worthwhile philosophy must 
be concerned with the nature of human "Now the 
autor shows very cel cha he philosopher most give 

ight 





some account of social relations before he can throw 

‘on his subject matter. For he is concemed to elucidate the 
force of sich basic epistemological concepts as “meaning,” 
‘thing,’ ‘identical,’ ‘rule of reference’; and he shows 

all of these concepts implicitly involve the idea of social 
interaction between men. They cannot be given meanin 
without it, Thus far, then, his argument is both valid ancl 
important. 

It is when Winch tries to prove the other half of his 
thesis that one must take exception to him. For animportant 
part of what he means by saying that the study of society 
must be ‘philosophical’ in character is that such a stud 
tannot be conducted dheough the conceptual famework 
of since. He takes the method of sence to involve 
description of all data in terms of a system of space-time 
[ecplzaey be of i eoncopt'exnac tis tplicarion 
of regular but not logically necessary conjunction, and 
prediction of future events by the use of general laws plus 
statements of antecedent conditions. Exactly what Winch 
means by ‘philosophical’ method is not quite so clea. It 
seems, however, that he thinks that we come to under- 
stand the workings of any given society by learning the 
meaning of every concept and action used by its members, 
Ieis then our job to help others understand by teaching 
them these meanings in turn. From this view of the stud) 
of scity, it fllows that the stem of concepts i 
which we must work is the system which the people whom 
‘we are studying use to refer to their own interactions. And 
here, according to Winch, comes the rub; for the central 
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concepts of this later system, s0 he holds, are incompatible 
with the concepts central to the activity of scientific pre~ 
ltl and near, Hence the lone of whith Greco 
bee such a thing as social science is not just a matter of trying 
to be scientific about society and waiting to see whether or 
not any results come in, “The issue is not an empirical one 
acall: itis conceptual, It is nota question of what empirical 
research may show to be the ease, but of what philosophical 
analysis reveals about what it makes sense to say. Twant to 
show that the notion of a human society involves a scheme 
of concepts which is logically incompatible with the kinds 
of explanation offered in the natural sciences, 

Now there is nothing logically objectionable about 
Winch’s conception of how one sets about understandin 
social phenomena. True, it is a limited conception which 
scems to preclude comparative studies and the possibility 
of understanding irrational action, But as Winch points 
out, ‘understanding’ and ‘intelligibility’ are systematically 

guous concepts; and to claim that the sense which they 
have in science is the only valid one would be a distortion 
of current usage. Such usage certainly supports him in so 
far as one possible mode of understanding society is 
concerned. One could of course quarrel with his assertion 
that the concepts used by people to describe and explain 
their own social interactions ate incompatible with the 
concepts of science, on the grounds that his examples are 
drawn solely from Western Culture, But this would be 
niggling. For concepts such as ‘reason,’ ‘intention,’ 
‘mcaning,' ‘rule,’ ete, have close equivalents in almost 
every known culture; and Winch demonstrates clearly 
enouigh that the conceptual framework to. which they 
boclong is indeed incompatible with that of science, He 
shows that attempts to mingle elements of the two frame 
Spots lest 30 abard or mmesningles sates fa Wa 
connexion, he makes a yery important point 
cussion of “The Internality of Social Relations.” He notes 
that ‘the relation between an idea and its context is an 
internal one, The idea gets its sense from the role it plays 
in the system.’ And “If social relations between mea exist 
only in and through their ideas, then, since relations 
between ideas are internal relations, social relations must be 
a species of internal relation as well.’ In other words, if one 
works with the conceptual system used by a given people 
to refer to their own interactions and institutions, any 
particule concept refering to a given instuton wl 
logically imply other concepts referring to other institu- 
tions, and will be implied in eum by these others. Now 
from all this a consequence follows, namely, that 
causal-scientfic interpretations are ruled out from the 
conceptual framework in question. For the notion of a 
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‘causal relation between any two or more variables implies 
Tack of a relation of logical implication between them, and 
vice versa, Exclusion of causal-scientific interpretation on 
these grounds is something that has worried a number of 
anthropologists who have otherwise felt inclined to make 
‘use of it, (Sce for instance Groves, 1954, pp. 88f) 

‘Winch, then, has abundantly proved his point that the 
* philosophical’ and “scientific” conceptual frameworks are 
mutually incompatible. But he also wishes to prove the 
distinct and far more dubious point that in. the context 
under dispute, the use of the philosophical framework is 
inevitable; and itis here that we must part company with 
him. 

Half-way through his book, Winch notes the very vie 
poine which I shall urge inthis esny. "Thos he says Son 
social scientists have acknowledged the difference in cor 
cept between our currently accepted descriptions and 
explanations of natural and social processes respectively, 
bbut have argued that the social scientist need not adhere to 
this non-scientific conceptual framework; that he is at 
liberty to frame suich concepts as are useful for the kind of 
investigation he is conducting.’ But although he dismisses 
this view with a promise to expose its fillacies in his mext 
chapter, he nevers fulfils his promise. 

‘One attractive argument which seems at first to prove 
the second half of his thesis runs as follows: “To predict 
the writing of a piece of poetry or the making of a new 
invention would involve writing the poem or making the 
invention oneself, And if one has already done this it is 
impossible to predict that someone else will make up that 
poem or discover that invention,” Irtefutable as_ this 
argument is in one sense, however, it does not really prove 
as much as it claims to, Admittedly, prediction of making 
up a pocm or of discovering an invention is impossible if 
we use ‘make up’ and ‘predict’ in the sense that implies 
an absolute first performance, But the scientist is not in 
fact concerned with whether an event is happening for the 
first or for the umpteenth time. What interests him is 
unearthing. general causal laws fom which he can predict 
that in a given type of antecedent situation, certain con~ 
sequences will regularly follow. Now if we divest ‘make 
Up and “dscover" of tice special implications of absolute 
temporal primacy, they still retain the more general sense 
‘of production out of contact with any prior copy (even 
though sch a copy may exis). And if we ui the term in 
this sense, there is in principle no reason why a scientist 
equipped with sufficient knowledge of antecedent circum= 
stances should not be able to predict every poem made up 
and every invention discovered. To the argument that a 
given predicter could not forecast the poetic productions 
that his own activities as a scientist involved, there is the 
answer that someone else could. Although the conclusion 
is startling, even pethaps repulsive, this is no excuse for 
boggling at it. Clearly other arguments than this must be 
found to prevent the scientist from invading the social 
domain, 

But the only other arguments which we find in Winch’s 
book merely serve to reiterate the incompatibility of the 
‘two conceptual frameworks under consideration: they do 
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narhng wo demonstrat the ineviblt of he plop 
cal’ framework. To take a typical example (Winch, 
pp. 736): 

We say the cat "wrther about. Suppose I deseribe his very 
complex movements in purely mechatucal terms, using. a set Of 
space-time co-ordinats, This, ina see, a description of what 
Pigg on ay much ais the statement thatthe eat is writhing 
saa Bote ne emer cl ne be bad 

ftler. The statement which inlades the concept of with 
‘ays something which no statement of the other sort, however 
detailed, could approximate to. The concept of writhing: 
belongs to a quite different framework from that of the concept 
‘of movement in teria of space-time co-ordinates; and i 
former rather than the latter which i appropriate 10 the 
‘conception of the cat as an animate creature. Anyone who 
‘thought tata study ofthe mechanics of movement OF animate 
‘creatures would throw light-on the of animate life 
‘would be the vietint of a conceptual misunderstanding. 


‘The word ‘appropriate’ is here the key to the whole 
matter; for it implies a reason for the exclusive wse of a 
single Conceptual framework, But Winch never gives us 
the reason, and as I shall show later there cannot be a 
reason. What we are left with is merely a demonstration 
that concepts such as ‘writhing’ are incompatible with 
concepts inplying space-time movement, 

‘Again, he touches at several points on che impossibility 
of eeatiie ell feoocepe ick oiss che me ate 
logically imply one another, as variables in potential 
‘cul telanceahip, Bile cis warranes no Coelbabo aa 
the impossibility of applying the notion of cause to the 
range of phenomena ‘which constitute social life. All that 
it proves is that if we wish to apply the notion im this 
context, we must frame an alternative conceptual system 
frce of the network of mutual logical implications that 
pervades our present way of talking about social interac~ 
tion, Here again, Winch provides us with a cogent demon= 
stration of the incompatibility of the ‘philosophical’ and 
the ‘scientific’ frameworks, but shows us no goad reason 
why the use of the ‘philosophical’ framework should be 
inevitable and exclusive, 

‘At one point the whole of Winch’s argument looks as 
if it rested on a verbal quibble, Thus in crit ig Pareto’s 
Mind and Society, he says (Winch, pp. 109f,): 

Insofar asa set of phenomena is being looked at “ftom the 
outside," ‘a6 experimental fats,” it cannot at the same time be 
described as a ‘theory’ of ‘se of propositions.” In a sense 
Pareto has not carried his empiricism fat enough. For what the 
































sociological observer has presented to his senses it not all people 
holding certain theories, believing in certain propositions, 
people making certain movements and sounds. .- To describe 





‘what is observed by the sociologist in terms of notions like 
“proposition” and theory’ i already to have taken the decision 
10 apply a set of concepts incompatible with the “external,” 
“experimental” point of view. To refuse to describe what is 
‘observed in such terms, on the other hand, involves it 
a8 not having social significance. It follows that the 
standing of society cannot be observational and experimental 
in one widely accepted sense. 


Now if Winch really holds hat the term “society” is 
only applicable to the disputed area of phenomena as 
refered to in terms of his ‘philosophical’ conceptual frame 
work, his argument is undoubtedly valid, But then it says 
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nothing against the possibility of the scientist invading the 
aca with the sid of his own conccptoal FameworE: as 
long. as he designated i “yteicos’ instead of "society" he 
would be welcome to do as he pleased. And his logical 
Warrant to invade is surely what Winch and the rest of us 
are arguing over; for itis hard to believe that this whole 
book is just an exhortation to social scientists to call what 
they are trying to do by another name. 

To diagnose the roots of Winch’s intransigence to 
alternative conceptual systems, we must go right to the 
Cental problem of philosophy—the relation of language 
to reality. His general answers to the problem mark him 
ouasa disciple of the later Wittgenstein; and his introduc 
tory chapter is a masterly interpretation ofthat great man's 
oblique and poetic exposition, Wittgenstein was the first 
modern philosopher to rebel effectively against the view 
that the world is divided neatly into compartments, and 
that these compartments are simply mirrored by. the 
categories of language. His great achievement was to show 
thar language itself creates the divisions and structure of 
the workd. As Winch says (Winch, pp. 


To. 







‘of philosophy do not arise a all out of dl 
of he ater to eg the whale question af philoophy 
‘Our idea of what belongs tothe rea of reality is given fo ws 
in the Janguage we use. The concepts we have stele for as the 
form. of experience we have of the world .«. there it no 
setting outside the concepts in terms of which we think of the 
‘world... the world for us is what is presented through those 
concepts, That is not to say that our concepts may not change; 
but when they do, that means that our concept of the world 
has changed t00, 





Now this position represents an immense advance in 
our understanding of language. But it carvies with it the 
dangers of overreaction—of neglecting altogether the fact 
that language has an extra-linguistic context, Because we 
(soir Sesto hs character OF tis comes fn cones 
distinction to the character of the language applied to it, 
this is no reason for failing to mention its presence. Indeed, 
failing to take its presence into account will vitally affect 
the course of any cpistemological argument. Thus Winch 
makes a set of concepts and its structure the sufficient 
definition of “society,” neglecting extra-linguistic context. 
Hence it follows that any concept outside this chosen set 
is applicable o the study of sity. (This mos be why 
Winch thinks that demonstrating the incompatibility of 
“scientific’ and ‘ philosophical’ frameworks is synonymous 
with demonstrating the exclusive validity of the 
‘philosphial’ framework in social engi) 

But for most people concerned in this dispute, such a 
line of thought does not go near the core of the matter. For 
most people, ‘society’ refers to a certain area of phenomena 
as conceptualized in verbal or other terms not necessarily 

ified. When ‘scientists” claim from ‘philosophers’ the 
right to study society in their own particular way, what 
they are claiming is the right to substitute one conceptual 
framework for another in this extra-linguistic area. If we 
state the dispute in this way, our conclusions must be very 
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different from Winch’s. Above all, how can the extra- 
linguistic context in question be said to compel description 
in ‘philosophical’ terms and exclude description in 
‘scientific’ terms? In his opening chapter, Winch himself 
takes it clear that he disagrees with the old Correspon- 
dence Theory of Langage, which ses the laters structure 
as forced upon it by the pre-existing structure of the world, 
tn pointing out that language itself creates the structure of 
the world, he himselfexcludes one way in which a particular 
extra-linguistic field might be thought to eine applica 
tion of a certain type of language. Indeed, one cannot see 
any kind of logical neesity for exclusive use of the 
* philosophical’ framework in this context, Logical necesity 
holds where two or more concepts are related in astatement 
in such a way that the negation of the statement leads to a 
self-contradiction. How can it hold where the relation is 
between a conceptual framework on the one hand and its 
extra-linguistic context on the other? In fact, whether a 
‘scientific’ conceptual framework can be applied to the 
study of society or not is a question to be solved not by a 
rir argument, but by prolonged testing o see whether 
such a framework is useful or not, To date, the question is 
obviously open, 

‘Winch, then, has filed to dscrdie the idea of Socal 
Science; butt for all that, his book makes some ital side 
points. First of all, it stresses the extreme to which the 
social scientist must push his conceptual revolution if he is 
to escape inconsistency and meaninglessness: he cannot 
hope to get away with taking two ot thece of the central 
concepts of ‘science’ and using them as a leaven for the 
conceptual system which we apply to living in society. On 
the contrary, he must be prepared to take the formidable 
step of renouncing this system altogether, 

nidly, the book administers a sharp reminder of 
social science’s long-standing failure “to find its Newton”; 
and the diagnosis of failure, though fallacious, reminds us 
of the urgent need to find the right answer. It takes no 
doctor to see that social science is sick of a great many 
diseases; but I shall deal here only with what seems to me 
to be the most deep-seated and pervasive of all its afflic- 
tions. The trouble which I have in mind is not limited to 
profesional radens of society it is widespread amon 
yymen and even among philosophers such as Winch who 
are supposed to be clearing our study of incoherent and 
flab thinking, Indeed, is wrobably the tnacknowledged 
TO0E OE Winch’ om abe vo vocal center 

This disease, 1 think, can be identified by any intro 
spective reader of Winch’s book who reflects on the 
peculiar impact of its point of view. Consider the plaus- 
Iblty of statement ibe this (Winch, p. 7) 

‘Would it be intelligent to try and explain how Romeo's love 
fore ener nt is behaviour inthe sane criss we ght 
wait to apply to the rat whose sexual excitement makes fim 
‘i across an electrically charged grid to reach his mate? Doct 
‘pot Shakespeare do this much better? 

Or consider the nasty taste left in the mouth by our 
carlier refutation of Winch’s argument against _predic- 
fia Gk pects aad Faventions) deagte Gi Wage ot wal 
a refutation, there seems something outrageous and 
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implausible about the idea of social scientists predicting 
‘works of art, 

‘Our reactions here can be regarded as examples of a basic 
human attitude: that human life should be described in 
terms of concepts used in connexion with non-human 
objects seems unthinkable, monstrous, thoroughly dis- 
quicting, The cmotional reaction that such a suggestion 
arouses was well shown up by the reception of Clark Hull's 
famous Behaviour Theory (Hull, 1943). Nearly all of the 
criticism directed against this theory then and since has 
centred onthe we of nye of conceptual system reviously 
confined to non-human organisms, to predict and interpret 
hhuman behaviour. In fact, as we have seen, there is nothing 
absurd or selfcontradictory about such an enterprise. But 
only a minority of people, most of them fellow behaviour 
ists, have directed criticism where it should justly fall—on 
the fact that the empirical properties attributed to the 
Hullian stimuli and responses are inadequate to the predic 
tion of the observed characteristics of human life, and that 
a better theory must be produced within the same broad 
conceptual framework, For the rest, the emotional heat 
‘with which they have attacked the transfer of conceptual 
framework attempted by Hull reminds one of the way in 
which people sometimes fill savagely on a leader who has 
dragged them into a tesfjing enterprise and. whoxe 
resoutces have failed half-way. 

‘To put this sort of reaction in perspective, we must turn 
to what might at first scem an unlikely source. I refer to a 
penetrating analysis of the nature of pollution concepts 
recently sketched out by the anthropologist Mary Doug] 
(Douglas, 1959). Mrs. Douglas points out that the essence 
ff all pollason stutions is tee mixing up of objects, 
activities and situations that the category system of one's 
culture keeps apart. Such mixing. threatens the category 
system, the coherence of one’s outlook on the world, and 
hence the effectiveness of one's reactions in it. Invariably 
it arouses fear—often, appropriately enough, the fear of 
madness, Now the feature which distinguishes scien 
from non-scientific thought is the absence of pollution 
reactions so defined; science regards a category system not 
asa thing of intrinsic value whose defiance isto be greeted 
with horror, but as a tool to be applied, scrapped or 
extended whenever such changes are useful. But scientific 
thinking is not a process which can be switched on and left 
to churn away automatically until it has done its job; it is 
an ideal from which even scientists tend to slip back into 
non-science as soon as any major upheaval of their 
commonsense category boundarics is threatened. 

‘The boundaries which separate non-living from living 
things, non-human from human things, define some of the 
basic categories of Westem Culture; and a history of 
‘Western Thought over the last few hundred years would 
have to devote much of its space to the struggle of scientists 
Ge fasend she cencepl newark, Sem tx en Gass 
in the sphere of the non-living, across these two great 
barriers. Every attempted or successful crossing has evoked 
strong anxieties both in laymen and in scientists themselves; 
for pushing the scientific conceptual framework across 
these boundaries involves the deliberate blurring of them, 
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and hence the creation of a typical * pollution’ situation, 
‘Where a scientific conceptual scheme has succeeded in 
embracing all of the major categories, any failure tends to 
bbe quickly attributed to its inventor's presumption in 
boundary-crossing, and he is brusquely told to stay where 
hie belongs; so science has advanced and retreated over the 
centuries. In such an atmosphere, to be an ambitious 
scientist is the next most uncomfortable thing to being a 
social climber! 

‘Since the mid nineteenth century, the extension of 
science from the sphere of the non-living into that of the 
living has been considered legitimate; but the struggle for 
this legitimacy aroused almost as much pious horror and 
academic ridicule as the lumping of human and non-human 
objets does vday. Peoples amie were rationalize in 
every sort sument for the priori impossibility 
dkaling with dings organic as if they occupied the sane 
category as things inorganic; and it was not until the syn- 
theses of organic compounds such as methane and acetic 
acid from simple inorganic sources that the intellectual 
dlite of the day were jerked into realizing that what they 
held imposible ‘was now established fact. Overcoming the 
present impasse in the study of man may require similar 
dramatic demonstrations to remove the blocks in the minds 
even of would-be social scientists: one day, perhaps, 
machines simulating the ‘higher’ aspects of human be- 
hhavioue will jerk us all into rationality as the great organic 
syntheses jerked the chemists and intellectuals of the ninc~ 
teenth century. (Here, one should not look to the so-called 
Electronic Brains, which simply discharge a predetermined 
and tmmodifiable sequence of operations when a button is 
pressed, Much more promising as precursors of the human 
machine are certain mechanically simpler devices invented 
by psychologists such as Ashby, Grey Walter and Deutsch, 
which modify their behaviour with variation in attendant 
Circumstances in such a way as to achieve constant goals) 
But one is bound to ask whether the forces at work here 
are not so strong that they will block the conceptual 
developments necessary to the further claboration of such 
‘machines in just the same way as they block direct applica 
ton ofa scientific concep framework 10 society For, 
the differences of attitude which underlie the category 
barrier between things human and non-human are far 
greater than those which underlie the barrier between 
things living and non-living. After all, we spend most of 
our time manipulating living things other than men in ju 
the same way as we manipulate inanimate objects; but 
however much a normal person manipulates his fellow 
men, he is to some degree emotionally involved with, 
nearly all of them. For this reason alone, one would expect 
the ‘pollution anxieties" attendant on trying to cross the 
homan/non-human barrier to be far more intense than 
those that marked the crossing from the non-living to the 
living) ‘Aud Gibild “an  agibropelogical Ne Weare 
succeed in overcoming these anxieties, one wonders 
has his brain could stand up to making a clean switch 
rom living in society to peering at it and back agai 
times day. Even those of who merely fable withthe 
rudiments of altemative conceptual systems designed for 
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fing at society rather than for living in it sometimes 
Eealimesy (inlloes of the mental oascqucnces that 
‘would follow on any approach to socoas i this sphere 
Paradoxically, the only solution which 
this impasse is one that flouts all the accepted canons of 
aes feliwork. Since to, lam 
is already to start living wit 

get siggacetoe SE = 
rom the possibility of peering at them, worker's 
ew ceptta hooks bc & svcel eacnng one woo! of Hae 
language, Then, given adequate recording techniques, he 
can set about treating the society in question as a system 
of objets influencing cach other's bxhaviou through 
complex sound sequences. Logically, this programme is as 
feasible as the normal techniques of a research worker 
setting out to study the course of a complex chemical 
reaction, Yet there remains one barrier as intractable as 
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any: for to the people whom he studies, the anthropologist 
is a man, and therefore someone with whom modus 
vivendi must be worked out. 
Te scems, then, thatthe would-be socal scientist must 
always be face to face with the problem of living with the 
heis peering at. This being so, ‘pollution’ 
lings, and behind them a very real prospect of mental 
disorganization, are likely to remain as two intractable 
lines of defence which nature has opposed to our efforts to 
look at ounclves scendfealy. 
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SIR GEORGE ROBERTSON: AN EARLY FIELD WORKER 
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Sir George Robertson was briefly famous for 
his heroic defence of Chitral fort the 
Betiod of 185s. Now his name is known o 


En 


#3 


a year. The first was in 1889, preceding the Torees Staits 
by mine yeas, but sx years ltr than Bou’ expedition 
Lan 


to Batfin 
‘George Scot Roberton was bor to an Orkney family 
in in 1852, Afr qualifying in medicine be joined 
the Indian Medical Service in 1878 and during the follow~ 
ing two years he sceved in the campaign, where his 
interest in the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush—the subjects of 
his field work—was firs stimulated, From 1880 to 1888 be 
served in various frontier regions and in the latter year 
transferred to the Political Service, being posted as Agency 
Surgeon to the remote and unsettled Gilgit are. In fact he 
did very little medical work, since his abilities as an 
administrator and his ethnographical interests led him far 
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Nagi campaign, and when the war was over he installed 
Melainasal Nama) Khan. as Mir lathe, preseact of 
Chinese envoys.* Later on in 1892 he was dispatched om a 
dangerous mission to the turbulent Indus valley tribes, was 
i See re eee en and had 
sop opportunity for we and forti- 
for which he is praised by his superior, Durand In 
the following year, Iaving succeeded Durind as Bricah 
Agent, he went (accompanied by Younghusband, then only 
i test explorer of his day, and 
68 re fine) oat ision to Chel, 
where dynastic upheavals were endangering the security 
Cris whol ea Sete sero enlcarae wes poche gp 
and Robertson withdrew and on leave to 
He returned to Gilgit in December, 1894, and in 
January ren ances once more required 
his presence in Chitral. The story of this mission has been 
often told, and by none better than Robertson himself. 
The fmows soe, in wich a Randi of rth oficens 
with soo Kashmiri and Sikh troops held off vastly superior 
rambers of Chitralis and of Unica Khan's Pathans, is 3 
minor epic. It also gave to others besides the defenders a 
chance of glory; the elderly Colonel Kelly's great march 
over the snow-bound Shandur pass to relieve Chitral was 
an amazing feat,t while General Low’s more ponderous 
advance from Peshawar finally opened up the virtually 
the Malakese! sad Low 
wounded and exhausted, it brought 
Knighthood (ihe KC), and the 
face to dal wily and magnanimous with his former 
. 
‘But into this life of action, he managed to sandwich a 
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considerable slice of anthropological research, In. the 
Inteaition to his book on the Katies he describes how his 
imagination was stirred on first entering the extraordinary 
country of the Hindu Kush and Karakoram which lies 
beyond the Himalayas, He had crossed the Burail pass and 
‘was rounding the Doian spur when 
2 sang sight tothe noc-wert started w int, opera 
‘onder: And indeed 9 wonderful picture la spread out before 
Sha beneath ws. Above the pure sky domed ove all, while 
infront filmy veil of oud was suspended, which seemed to 
magnify and accentuate, instead of dimming, the noble outlines 
‘which ay behind. Through this mysterious curtain could be 
seen a bold curve ofthe Indus flanked by mighty mountains, 
Bnd the light yellowish-grey shades of the Sai Valley, which 
increased the” general appearance of dream-like —unreaity 
Heyond this, sain, were the ditk mountain ranges of the 
gloom pion, divided by equally sombre ravines, while 
the tral ows oft lovely Rakhip calm and brooding 
‘with single cloud pennon streaming from its solitary peak, 
Completed a background of surpassing beauty. The whole 
Scene wa iluminated by « dying afterglow. Swifly, almost 
Jnsantancousy, the light fal, andthe translucent. veil 
deepened and darkened 90 rapidly, thatthe visonlike picture 
‘was shut out almost as magically as it had flashed forth upon 
out snes 
"As we tured away silently, the fantastic thought arose in my 
sind that behind that transparency, that translucent cloud-ilm, 
1 veritable fiery country tad been revealed to me, stretching 
far into the nothingnes beyond and an anxious doubt dis- 
‘turbed me lest I should never be able to enter that strange and 
tatcing dreamland. 
But enter it he did, and to travel to its remotest confines. 
Shortly after arriving in Gilgit for the first time, 
Robertson journeyed to Chitral, some 220 miles away, and 
this trip strengthened his resolve to visit Kafiristan, ‘This 
area constituted what is now the Afghan province of 
Nuristan and a portion of the Pakistani State of Chitral, 
Its name—the land of unbelievers—comes from the fact 
that, alone ina strongly Muslim area, the inhabitants are 
1s, In Robertson's time, and indeed today, the Kafis, 
iden, in their remote and inaccesible valleys of the 
iu Kush, were objects of speculation, rumour and 
surprise. Before Robertson's visit, Kafirisan was known 
with certainty to have been visited only once previously 
by Europeans when the Lockhart mission entered the 
Bashgul valley for a few cays in September, 1885. The first 
historical reference to the Kafirs may have been made by 
‘Alexander the Great's chroniclers,* for the enigmatic 
Nyseans of Swat, whom Alexander treated considerately 
as fellow countrymen, are thought by some to have been 
the ancestors of at least the Kamdesh Kafirs.” Medizval 
‘writers, including Marco Polo," speak of a country named 
Bolor, of Bilaur, or Belors, which probably comprised, 
inter alia, at least part of Kafitistan. But the first direct 
mention was made when the people of Anderab sought 
‘Timur’s protection against the Kators and Siah Posh 
Kafirs. In response to their request, Timur invaded some 
of the Kafr alleys, snd seconded hit actons on a tock ia 
cone of the Kator defies." A hundred years or so later 
Baber writes of Kafir invasions of Panjshir and comments 
‘on their love of wine, exemplified by the fact of every man 
carrying a leather wine bottle slung round his neck. 
Benedict de Goez remarked the same peculiarity —for such 
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it was ina stricdly Muslim region—while travelling in 1603 
to Yarkand and Suchow (where he was to die) by way of 
Kabul and the Pamirs. He met a wandering hermit, 
yresumably a Kafir, who offered him wine from the usual 
leather bottle, and’ whose alcoholic tastes made de Goez 
think that he must be a Christian.+ 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, in 1815, recorded some 
tolerably accurate information about them.¥4 So did Wood, 
when writing in 1841 of his great journey to the Oxus.'s 
Aicnder Cardner’ a soldct of foxnine who served ia 
many fierce and forgotten armies in Central Asia, may well 
have visited Kafiristan in about 1830,"6 but his papers about 
the country were burnt in Kabul after the murdec of Sir 
‘Alexander Bumes,'7 to whom he had lent them. Only a 
few notes remain, one of which records that in about 1770 
‘two Europeans, probably Catholic missionaries, lived in 
Kafiristan: one died in captivity, and the other was sacri- 
ficed, In 1885, disguised as a hakim, the gallant McNair was 
the first Englishman co reach Chitral by the route sub- 
sequently opened by Low's relieving force, It seems 
probable, however, that his report on Kafiristan'® is based 
rather on visits to Kafir villages in Chitral than on experience 
of Kafiristan itself. Robertson was indeed justified in saying 
that Kafiristan was ‘up to a few years ago, entirely un= 
known and facies and still remains one of those few: 
inhabited regions of the world only partially understood." 
‘These words, to a very large extent, are still true. Some 
publicity was given to the area in 189s when that region of 
it which had been recognized as forming part of. ‘Alphas 
stan was brutally subdued and renamed Nuristan—the land 
of light—to celebrate the ruthless conquest and forcible 
conversion of the surviving inhabitants to Islam. The few 
works which have been published in the intervening years 
have added, but not very substantially, to Robertson's 
remarkable study.2” 

The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush was published in 1896, the 
year after Robertson's triumph in Chitral and while he 
‘was still British Agent, Gilgit. The book has 658 pages and 
35 Chapeers, of whieh lal are'devoeed toi extiealiog 
narrative of his field work, and half to the findings. Ie 
recounts how the Government of India acceded to his 
request to enter Kafiristan (moved, one suspects, by strategic 
‘aiber chen anthropological considevatons| Wie ha Wr 
actually on his way to Chitral in 1889. In October of that 
year he made a month's reconnaissance of Kafiristan, and 
then returned to England to prepare himself for a much 
longer visit. He took instruction in surveying and equipped 
himself with ‘toys, photographic apparatus, compressed 
medicines, and miniature surgical instruments, together 
with various small articles with which to interest and amtise 
the Kafirs.’#* The Indian Government supplied him with 
scientific instruments and books. His return journey from, 
Kashmir to Gilgit, and thence on to Chitral was then, as 
indeed today, arduous and in places difficult. He left 
Srinagar on 29 July, 1890, crossed the passes and descended 
the deadly Hattu Pie to the Indus valley. Here a disaster 
overtook him which would haye daunted most men. 
Seventeen porters were drowned and all his equipment was 
dos: whica the raft upon which they rere ett Ce yeE 
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‘was swamped and sunk by the waves. His plight is illus~ 
trated by the fac chat he was left with no foorwear but a 
pair of tennis shoes! However, he pressed forward. On 17 
TAupust he reached Gilgit and let a week laer (having 
collected a few stores in very partial replacement of what 
hhe had lost), finally arriving in Chitral town on 15 Septem= 
ber. Then, after six weeks of travelling, 450 haed miles from 
any reasonable source of supply, he had reached base from 
which he was within striking distance of his objective 

But this base was far from secure, a most unstable jumping- 
off place for a country of which nothing was known save 
that it was dificult and dangerous, Few contemporary 
anthropologists can have faced stich hazards in their search 
for truth. 

For the next year Robertson lived in Kafiristan, often in 
eat danger, intrigued against and forced to hide and to 
ice, and eventually ill and weakened from privation. But 

he recorded his observations indefatigably and came to 
close friendship with many of the Kafirs. Much of his story 
is taken up with the difficulties which he encountered, but 
though retailed as narrative this has considerable socio~ 
logical interest since the plots against Robertson were more 
the expression of a complex political system than of 
personal animosity. He suffered much from some of the 
Kafits and indeed barely survived to turn the diplomatic 
tables on them at the end of his stay. It says much for the 

rosity of his character that no word of censure escaped 
Eine Rad that he peadly ooted « group of Kafr to 
Gilgit, and subsequently to India, as the guests of the 
Viceroy. Knight gives an entertaining account of the 
Journey with this party of village kingy—for the Kai 
Iai sen tae yt tng che rons Pll 
Hunza and Nagir, Of Robertson he writes that he ‘is not 
only a venturesome explorer and a clever Political Officer, 
bute makes an admirable traveling companion to youth- 

prin ital in manner, not too severe, but 
thaintlniog due discipline 

‘The chapters in which his findings are described deal 

with political organization, marriage, kinship, religion, 
economy, warfare, slavery, folklore, and material culture, 
and a number of related or subsidiary topics, such as sport 
and morbidity. So many subjects are covered that a certain 
superficiality in some respects is inevitable. Nevertheless, 
the book asa whole is an amazing tour de force. Here was 4 
‘man having apparently no knowledge of the existing 
literature, not referring to Tylor, Robertson Smith, or 
Herbert Spencer, nor to any speculations or facts outside 
hhis personal experience; a man who was either completely 
uninterested in oF ignorant of sociological theory, but who 
nevertheless was a meticulous, sensitive and fascinated 
observer, and produced a comprehensive first-hand account 
of a primitive society, He cannot be considered as the 
first field worker in social anthropology. This claim could 
becontested by Bastian and Lewis Morgan, whose approach 
admittedly was far more intellectual, and more strongly by 
Boas, but the tenacity, concentration and long duration of 
Robertson's field work puts him in a class apart, the first of 
those—in my opinion—to show what anthropological field 
work may demand if the language is to be and the 
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society understood, And today, 70 years after Robertson's 
sojourn in Kafiristan, his book is still the best briefing 
which can be given to an intending visitor to those parts 

In 1898 Robertson published his story of the siege of 
Chitral. A reviewer complimented him on the "grace and 
power of its literary style’ and this praise is well deserved. 
In both his books he displays an extraordinary ability to 
evoke atmosphere, and his account of people, places and 
events is vivid and forceful. This is how he describes the 
Chitralis: 


‘There are few more treacherous people in the world than the 
Chitralis and they have a wonderful capacity for cold-blooded 
cruelty, yet none are kinder to litle children or have stronger 
action for blood and foster relations when cupidity or 
Jealousy do not intervene, All have pleasant and ingratiating, 
‘manners, an engaging lightheartedness, free from all race ot 
iterous behaviour, 2 great fondness for music, danc 
ing, «pasion for pleminded onto, an 
sofiness and luxury, which is the mainspring. of 
ntense cupidity and avarice. No race is mote untruthful 
‘or has a greater power of keeping. a collective secret. Theit 
vanity is ealy injured, they are revengeful and vena, but they 
are charmingly picturesque and admirable companions.*1 














His two books reveal an interesting picture of their 
author. Although he was an able exponent of the stiff 
upper lip the impression indelibly emerges of a man 
exceptionally sensitive although equally coura 

srobborny relate, who war genuloey inombls and ro= 
joiced to honour others, who was at one and the same time 
adventurously unusual and highly conventional, who was 
both an artist and an administrator, a scientifically minded 
investor and an Enpit-bule, Besides the evo major 
works, he wrote litte; a preliminary account of his 
explorations in Kafiristan was given to the Royal Geo- 
triphieal Socieey*s; more socologied descriptions of hi 
travels were given to the Anthropological Instirute*s and 
the Society of Arts; and a rather stolid. Presidential 
‘Address was read to the Geography Section of the British 
‘Association.7 He never returned, as he had hoped to do 
tunel he was caught up in heavy’ administrative responsi= 
bilses, vo, complete ls enquiios in Kaftan, and fo fi 
as is known he did no more ethnographical work of any 
sort. Nor did he achieve further advancement inthe service. 
Hisgreat period of efflorescence, of military and proconsular 
renown, of scientific endeavour and of litcrary creation 
lasted something less than ten years. He retired around the 
turn of the century and devoted his energies to politics. In 
1906, after fille in Scotland, he was elected Liberal 
Member for Central Bradford. His strength and sincerity 
made him popular both in the House and in his con- 
wttuercy, bt he spoke litle except, in his lst years, to 
protest against the inefficient prosecution of the war and 
in advocacy of more equitable and honourable conditions 
for the Indian army. He died in 1916, at the comparatively 
carly age of 64 survived by his second wife, whose father 
was Samuel Lawrence the painter, and a daughter. ‘The 
Times obituary makes no reference to his. pioncering 
research, beyond mentioning that of his two books one was 
“more technical.'** But to recognize the seriousness of his 
‘work was fitting praise, even if unintentional, for a man 
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whose place among anthropologists has been consistently 
igoek 


Note 

+ Am interesting account of this event is given in Sir Mohomed 
(ie) Nazim “Khan, KCLE,, Mie of Hunza, An Autobiography 
(privately circulated), pp. 626 Hunza had up to that time paid 
ttibute to China, but problems of the precedence of the Chinese 
fenvoys led to a deterioration of relations berween the two countries, 

> A.G, Durand, The Making of « Frontier, London, 1899, Chapter 
XI, pe a7 

3 Bie George Roberson, K.C. 
Siege, London, 1498, See alo G. J. Younghusband and Fran 
‘Younghusband, The Ree of Chita, London, 1497. 

“'W. G-L. Benyou, With Kelly Chitral, London, 1856, See also 
‘Younghusband and Younghusband, op. ct 

‘Fully described in Younghusband and Younghusband, op 

4 This ia well illustrated by Robertion’s speech atthe instal 
‘of the new ruler of Chitral. Correspondence Relating tthe 
Of Chiral, No. 42 Letter from the Government of India to Secretary of 
‘Stee No. 199, ded 9 Oitaber, 1895 (ewived 36 October), Enclosure 5: 
Report of procedings of Durbar held at Chitral for the Installation of 
Méhtar Shujaut-Aulk, London (H.MS.0.), 1896. 

7 Sit Goorge S. Roberton, K.C.SiL, The Kafr ofthe Hind Kush, 
London, 1891, pp. Vi 
7 Sce Atria, Anabais of Alexander, Book V, 1-3, and (though he 
is sceptical) Strabo, Geography, Book XV, 1, 7-9. 

This view is exprenied by TH, Hoidich, “The Origin of the 
XKafir of the Hindu Kush,” Geog. J., Vol. VI (January-June, 1896), 
DP. 42-9. His opinion is also implicidly supported by W. W. Tarn 
Writing in The Cambridge Ancient History, edited by J. B. Bury, 

"A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, Vol. VI, Cambridge, 1937, Chapter 
ill, Alexander: The Conquest ofthe Far East, pp. 404. 

1»'Marco Polo, The Travel, translated by R'E, Latham, London 
(Penguin Classic), 1958, p. 492 "The inkabitants live very high up 
fn the mountains, They ae idolators and savages, living entcely by 
the chase and dresed inthe skins of beasts. They are out and out 


bad,’ 

™ Ali Yazdi (Sharif uddin), Zafamama, translated by P. de la 
Croix into French, 172, and into English fom French by J. Detby, 
1723. See also the Memoirs of Timur (Malfuzat Timury), London, 
12 though ome do ha now ben a upon te penis 



































18 Memoirs of Zehit-ed-Din Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, 
via by hive nthe Jagat Turki and wasted by dhe le 
Jn Leyden, pry by. Willam Erskine, with noes and eon 
‘graphical and historical introduction, together with a map of che 
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counts between the Oxus and arares and a memoir regarding 
fe comeroction, by Chars Wadington, London, 136, 

eT Wels, Sly Ely Je Trlr in Cong Ait 
ssosaipiy The Hague, 1934. Ae Pinkerton, Voyages an Travels, 
Vol Vik, Landon, 181, p79, Thx account are sed on Mateo 
Ricci commentres taste from the Tian of the manuscript 
Into Latin by N, Trg and published under the tide De Cine 
Expedtine apd Sins, Romey 16 

“The Hon, Mounstset Elphinstone, An Account ofthe Kingdom 
of Cab and ts Dependence in Peri Tara nt nda: Comprising 
Tew te Athan Nation and Htory of he Doone Manarchy, 
Londooy 1815 

1s Jobin Weod Prsoal Narrative of Jury tthe Source ofthe 
Rive? Osun Lomon, 184, 

"Tag esc, Moi flexi Gn, Lon 
180h, pp aa 109-13, 199-51. 

‘Hugh Pearce, op, dl p. 159. Sie Alexander Burnes was the 
author of Travels ne Botha, 3 vol, London, 1834. He as alo 
the joint authoe of Reports nl Papers Poi, Crap and 
CConaral Submined othe Corriment by Si A: Barn i, Lech 
DrLorl nd Li. We, Employed on Mision i the yea 1835-6-7 
iu Scns Afghani and jen! Corey, Calcat, 1839. Paper 
No, Xconeers the Sah Posh Kary. 

Ti W. W. MeNain, “A Vise to Kattan, Proc. R. Gov. Sox 
ms, 

MG. S. Roberton’s *Kafiian,’ Geog. J, Vol. 1V aly 
December 184) p93 (paper ead before tc Royal Geographical 


Se PICs Shomberg, Kefes ad Glacios, Loudon, 1938 

mse ie CE and Gli, 1938; 
AA Herlch, Land des Licht, Munich, 19383 A, Schibe, Deatice in 
Hinds Kush, Been, 1039; H. Sige, ‘Ethnologial Feld Research 
in Chita Skam and Avamy Hist Fill Med, Dar, Vid, Seka, 
Vol. XXXVI, No.3 (1956); Newby, A Short Wali the lin 
Kou, London, 1938. 

“The Kafs of the lind Kut, p34. 

SFE, Knight, Where Three Empincs Met, London, 1893, pp. 


485-95. 

° Chiral: The Sty ofa Minor Sic pp. 20 

24 See note 1. 

25Sie George S. Roberson, ‘Kafirisan and its People,’ J. 
Anthrop, Init, Vol. XXVIL (1897), p-75-89- 

‘Sir George S. Robertson," Kafitstan: Its Manners and Customs,” 
‘J Soe, Artsy Vol. XLV (1897), pp. 573-81. 

Sie George S. Roberton, “Political Geography and_the 
Empire’ (Presidential Address t0 the Geographical Section of the 
British Association, Bradford, 1900), Geog. Ji, Vol. XVI (July— 
December, 1900), pp. 447-57. 

* The Times, London, 4 January, 1916, 
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‘Caesarean Section with Maternal Survivalamong Jews in the 
‘Roman Period. By Jeffry Boss, M.B., B.S., Ph.D., 
G _ Depertment of Physiology, Univesity of Bristol. Summary 

‘of « communication to the Institute, 13 October, 1960 
‘The operation of carsarcan section, that is the delivery ofa baby 
through an incision in the abdominal wal, is very ancient, being 
older than Crear by about half a millennium, Cxsarean section, 
as performed by the Romans, was the rescue of a foetus from a 
moribund or recently dead mother, in the hope of saving the 
baby alive, and this operation was alo practised among the Jews 
cof the Roman and in Vedic India. In addition, there is 
evidence that, in Roman tims, the Jews not only performed this 
fradabied ‘operation, but also carried out cesarean section on 
4g women in the justified expectation that the patient would 


survive and heal. 
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The oral tradition of the Rabbis during: the two centuries 
before Christ and in the fist 200 years of the Christian era is 
recorded in several collections, of which the most importants the 
Mishnah. ‘The rabbinical discussions, recorded verbatim, include 
pasages dealing with three topics relevant to matemnal survival 
afi srean weton, The fit ofthe cate on the command- 
rent in the twelfth chapter of Levitiaw concerning the 40 oF 80 
dys of separation and purifying afce chili, The rabbi, as 
reported in the Mishnah, discuss whether a woman delivered by 
ccearean section should or should not observe these days of 
separation, and i is clear chat they supposed that she could survive 
the operation, Secondly, there is some argument in the Mizhnah 

2 woman deve by crea section hold make the 
customary postpartum offering at the end of the period of separa 
tion; on both sides of the argument it was implicit that a woman 


January, 1961 M. 
could be fit enough to bring a sacrifice 49 or So days ace cesarean 
sae Thad den alee ee for granted 


that a woman could survive the operation and have a further 


‘womb.’ If 








i ‘where he pot it forward. he was forced into 
Sproviding aa bsictcically weak cxplinacion as an alternative to 
the’ pat mening ofthe Nil The commento, ken 
Sea eessa nes ea tr once wea ken bx 
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rexts “Reggae the occasional 
‘a mother’s recovery been taken for 
or dead and the from her womb. And if 
, her recovery nuit have been 
it was certainly not to kill a woman to 
child, The indication for cxsarean section is 
stated explicitly to be a three-day labour: thats, the operation wat 
feted with one cea day separating i fom the ona of 
- Whether an anzsthetic wa used we do not know, Sleeping 
known in the Talmudic period, The incon 
‘sam.’ The identification 
discussion, There is 
ery Taluud bur met 
remain. The position of eantor 
ascertained, but it was, on the evidence of the Talmud, 
Inca rather then cena, 





surgical skill and physiological and anatomical knowledge and the 
mem are nigra ant aeplogtter op ba 


animals led toa knowledge 


native wat j which was found ethically hard. to 
justify. The actual pathway of development was. probably 
‘eterna nspection of erally 


domestic beats and women. 
‘The Romans and Indians rescued infants from the wombs of 


know even of this operation of post mortem exsarcan section. Frotn 
and its [we have only asinglelegend: 
the birth of the hero Rustum. Ic is posible that the Jews them- 


selves evolved the operation, probably at some time after the exile, 
in the Roman period. 
The los of the sill, like its acquisition, must remain a wubjece 


of. fon. Disuse would have resulted from an increasing 
number of failures. These could have been due to defective 
transmission of technique. The defective transmission itself could 
have been due to a need for secrecy. In the Moslem world the 
a even after secters rath, was strictly forbidden. 
In the Christian world, the past mortem operation is not recorded 
nti the tenth ceneury, and to perform cxsarcan section succen 
fly on ving moc cold hve ork mah of pai 
If the operation was driven underground, as a hole- 
Pebcoctes porches te als mgie wel fare bese Soo 
and more discouraging, anil the operation was finally abandon. 


SHORTER NOTES 


‘A Note on Bird Cries and Other Sounds in Zande. By 
Prfawr EE Erou- Dich, MA. La RBA, 

Institute of Soi p University 
7 MT nu watch oo syste aes of 
the information which it provides than in the hope tha if others 
ate thereby persuaded to publish similar information from other 
Aftiean poples stint ny my be made of how diferent 
poe tame fa tte diecar phonetic sym. 
‘of the cries and other sounds recorded can be heard over 3 
great part of the continent. Only a few comments are 
‘he names of mumber ofthe bids ike ou eackoo’ and ti 
have an obvious onomatopeeic origin, e.g tit, un, kur 
_zogozoge. In the case of some of the cris of creatures the tone and 
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syllables ofthe cries have sentences «9 Azande, and the 
sentences react on the hearing ofthe cries so that though at firs it 
‘may not, foa European eat at any rate, appeat that the nots of the 
dove sound very much like wnigu mola al ap, a the 
licence supplies the words to match them it begins to acer to bi 
tht char is what the dove iscrying, and cha is what he thea heats, 
Likewise one begins to hear the sunbird saying / na helt mangua, 
“they ate an axe” 

‘Some of these sentences—in which grammat is subordinated to 
sound—derive from the habits of the creatures, For example, 
Gres swoop down tothe oor of homesteads to scald termes 
which people have left to dey in the sun, so that i ta common 
practice to plant a spear neat them to frighten the bieds. The 
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words zings (zangs) mangu, which can be translated ‘lack of bag.” 
Ins ery derive from this kabt—the bid i bewaling that ic ae 
rno bag to put the termites in. Other examples are the reference to 
Jjumping away from a dog in the cry of the grey duiker, which 
erives from the fear which this animal has of hunting dogs; and 
the pearl-spotted owlee cries rago ts gins si mi ghere ti re, "when 
daylight comes, I do not like it,” because it is a night-loving bird. 
‘Sometimes the cries contain what the Azande call a senza, a sort 
‘of douible talk, e.g- when the francolin cries du wari di wari? w 
wart a wari? "Is ? Is where? Where is she ? Where is she ?,” 
she refers to herself and is saying to the people “I am in dense 
bush, so catch me if you can!" I must add thatthe lss below are 
iMlasrative; they are far from being exhaustive. 


Bir 
(2) Blsck-and-white-iled hornDill (ang) xcs Kk i i iki 
aa bo me sng) Dub pir) cen lhe ek and 
Aho src gr grad ig» atc which th) 
Gacla warble i) enfsit h and ic ao mocks a wild eat 
igs eving drs Sud ney cee 
idee) ie ld sl st I eds tam 
fag fosstsotnad cries Gre) cs ioe Be tes tal rsh od 
Kore, ag girs here He. () ied wagtal (gh nba) 
cles eu gut and gt toto i fv and aging he, (7) Swallow 
{nbiamb) ty makes a cy i the season of fexmitcy pl pt pp 
(B) Fraucolin (ght) ris art kar kay arn and wot werk 
wart w wari () Senogal coucal or cuckoo (0m) cic i 
(to) Kite (ai) esp ng manga Head ke 
Ai pt pt, and the ound of it wings ff. (1) Pole 
se heh ing) es i i) Bk nd wie 
honbl (gon) ccs Bua ha hs, war wr 0 oar 
 {t3) Sudan brown parrot (i) ris In om ou 
(14) Eaeed cv (hci) a witch-bid, cies hn fm hn. (15) Valeare 
(a ic is kd nd (1) Habis ps) 
hes 20 zap og. (17) \havwnakpes) chirps br br by frst 
Tr kurt. (8) Domestic fo Cues aft fo af and er hoi 
hort her, Whe she bas dan egg de cris mae eu 
Inu, na ok a ob, ard when he eal er chicks se lack gb gb 
ah (Gv oar ab ave Cons om oe oe 
Saaas, (19) Sealy rancolin (prune) cs gorune toe, coring 
Far Sms oi man ie (9) earn ove 
‘ics ra irl 20 tp tw, ming, ening, 
dawn {make ult wu wi Ido not tre. (21) Brouse mana 
(uso) eres nce nzo zp nso. Plntaineatr (kk) eis kee hh. 
(33) Hammerhead ok (4) cso ea al i 
thane do yo mia una kate ru ean, that ied which says 
there, L will eat i all up. (33) Laughing dove (bie) calls fu bor 
Ie snd leer fs bo econ otk, which appa to mean, 
imp behind hin, {limp behind hui, eas cries ur mo kp 
‘kp, mening, the planter of lei wil die, and ra gi me mote, 
at daven, makes (an admonition to peopl to get to work cary) 
‘When the dry seco is breeding season, appronces ir change 
ots to falar rata, and the ard i comsequealy sometimes 
famed yaatry (24) Exopian thrush ama) ithe hsange, com 
povce and songleadee of the birds. Arande sy tha it bar no spec 
Ell ofits own but mimics other birds However they abo say that 
itadmonishes people, saying he he hehe de ni Ini kage, which is 
Corte into a hentenceteanig that a woman i breaking of free 
‘wood tne ine me mange mo mone, de fe de meaning, dea 
water, draw water, you ate nl, you sel, [you ae) no woman, 
[you dec} no woman: ct. Ie sometimes calls ou the mame of the 
in, copying the cry of that bid: gwngte smo, 
_urngbe sor (25) Gules foe (aces) ells sb ae nde nd 
Agen nengenge aod urn wai? Uru mart? This mesos, where the 
Sn, wheres the sun ?When it ccs people it says eek, and when 
nary, loro gic pa, bors ehh pl, real bad banca, 2 teal 
thd buainest When i roost is cal 2 what followed by mo Ki 
Jo rs mo By da lar, pac wach as rence fo he 
rds habie of crouching tothe earth (ghra) to avoid obeeretion. 
(G6) Honcy-guide (urls) ia great chatteree Ie cocs hee hes hese 
eae and it vit vk vk cao cal tga apt oo. no wo, i 
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Ainge anyge apo te. ghundagande boro mo yg i fe re $0.90, 2 
Bm SIE see siscoremeelecoceeninl aa 
don't ext honey in thea. Murlated man, you show it to me in 
seme mw Thc un ft win when aps he a bet 
sackita (27) Redebreasted cuckoo 
Se poet cats alder of hoses) 
‘rowed hawhcesgle (mbadahare) crs 0, denen wil nar, sounds 
ich ae mae fear the cond main mn nd le 
Tne ye, you go with in the daytime, Teis aid that 
foe cally this bed and tlt to lookin one or oder diection it 
rll urn its headin cat direction, a statement which T have often 
Found to be correct. 

Animale 
(1) yzma (see) cries i {i hii. (2) Leopard (moma) breathes out 
though isrnose rand then in through it aose mon and (3) Hon 
(ha) ikewise (4) Bubback (hod) cic ult gor gh, and, when 
seg fy wh weed a) lia 
{dap eres bu we ho ha he he. (} The domestic 0) barks 
im iar ha 


‘hat wan and he ho ho ho ho and if struck it whines 
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very closely the European types ofthe Neolithic and Bronze Age, 
a report on which will be published separately when the study of 
the type of rock used has been completed. The others are large 
triangular stone tools, and of these two types exist, the ground 
type being the most remarkable. Ic is best called a hand adze, 
whilbt the other isa flaked pick. It would be interesting to kn 
shee sii implemen have been found hewhereespecily 
in Africa, 

‘The hand adze is confined to the island of Gran Canaria, 28 are 
30 many other cultural items. ‘The 1 ery culture 
(Max, 1960, $0) is peculiar to this sland, too, and one is tempted, 











Fig, 1. HAND ADZE FROM LA GUIRRA, GRAN CANARIA 
Side ad tp ves of New (Mtr Cava. Nove th cave ight 
Thad edge on (b). Length 18s entinetres 





therefore, to suspect that the adzes belong to this same culture 
Unfortunately, the pecked and ground specimens have so far been 
found singly, except for one from Rogue Actario, Los Coralillos, 
near Agiimes, encountered by Don José Naranjo of the Museo 
Canario together with stone tools and fragments af pottery, The 
stone tools comprise ordinary flakes, including long ones, a 
Conical core of Upper Paleolithic aspect and abil prepared 
discoid. These are in no way distinguished feo the types found 
at Cuatro Pucrtas, near Telde, which will be described elsewhere, 
The pottery finds comprise 15 pieces which are coarse and 
yellowish, some with a wash, but no slip, whilst the sx remaining, 
ieces, four of which have a red or reddish slip, are pebble- 
iumished. Though of much coarser manufacture than the 
‘beautiful burnished ware from Tara-Telde, they establish a link, 
No chronological differentiation is a yet possible, 

‘Unground specimens of tiangular stone tools are much more 
frequent than ground ones, They could be regarded as rough-outs 
for the manufacture of ground specimens. Some, however, show 
epider Of ver ox ici i they coe be Claw with he 
adzes. They have been found in association with both stone tools 
and pottery in several places, such as Cuatro Puertas. There is no 
indication that they are elder than the ground adzes, and both 
appear to be connected with the red burnished-pottry culture. 
‘The only observation that might suggest an early phase is the 
poor quality ofthe pottery at Los Coraillos and Cuatro Puertas. 
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‘The hand adzes tn size the hand adzes (figs. x and 2) are remark~ 
ably constant. The lagestewo, oe fom Gilda (No, 163), the 
other from Los Coraillos, ae identical in size and shape to an 
extent that suggests that weight was an important property of the 





tool, Similarly, the smaller hand adzes are of the same size: 
su Length, — Height, Width, 
Gildar, No. 163 339 ny 6 
Los Coralillos 336 116 9 
La Guirra, No, 160 18s of 3 
Gildar, No, 164 (ends worn) 73+ 146 3 
Tirajana, No. 163 ends wom) 12+ 97 BT 


All known specimens are made of a dense phonolitic or butaltic 
rock, by pecking and grinding, The thickness (53~ 
$7 mm.) is evidently adapted to the hand using the tool, and so 
ae the artificial concavities carefully worked on each side by 





C) 








FURTHER VIEWS OF HAND ADZK NO. 160 


Side view, cros-ection across middle, and erssseton one om, fiom the 


ips. For size see text 
pecking and grinding (fg. 1a, fg. 2b). The tools are very smooth, 
not poled except atthe two working ends, The long do 
ff the triangular tool is always slightly convex and somewhat 
keeled, One working end is polished to form a straight cutin 
tsge a right angles to the long sxis of the vol. ‘The other en 
however, is left round below, and ground and polished into a 
bbroad concave groove above. There can be little doubt that this 
was meant to function as a gouge, and that the tool was thus 
used as an adze at one end and asa gouge at the other. In addition, 
‘one of the two large adzes (No. 163) has been chipped in the 
riddle of the long convex cutting edge, presumably for use asa 
chopper. These tools were eminently practical; one could hardly 
clesign better ones for the trimming of large picces of wood. 

When the tools had become blunt, they were ether disearded 
(Nos. 163, 164) oF else coarsely reflaked along the long edge and 
the ends,’ to be used as choppers (Nos. 159, 161, both from 
Gilda). 

So far, few of these remarkable tools are known, namely four 
from an unspecified locality near Géldar in the north, one from 
1a Geir (Mone TLentsea, one from Tirana, and one fran 
Los Coralillos, Roque Acuatio, in the south of the island. his 
‘wide distribution suggests that they were generally known, 
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Triangular picks. The same idea of using the weight of a ti 
angular tol el inthe Hand to produce mimo cae 

ind the shape of the implements here called “triangular picks” 
(Gage gad 4) They tee froma the desis ang Hed 











Fc 





}. TRIANGULAR PICK FROM ONE OF THE CAVES AT 
GAUDAR, GRAN CANARIA 
Two side views of No, 156 (Museo Canario), (b) showing the oblique 











ge end. Length 28°8 centimetres 





Fic, 4. FURTHER VIEWS OF TRIANGULAR FICK NO. 136 


Side view, lke fig. 3, and crose-setion. For size se text 





only (not pecked, ground of polished), but basically their shape 
is the same, broadest where the two short sides of the triangle 
mect. They vary more in size, being often heavier and 
“There is no central depression forthe fingers, and onc en 
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Jooger than the other. The long end is the working end, ter= 
minating (in complete specimens) in a point which is often worm 
smooth, The other end is often obliquely truncated (fig. 38) It 
may have beca uscd hammer fashion, but the truncation is not 
ways present, The illustrations are self-explanatory. The sizes 
of large and small examples are as follows:— 











sm Length, Width, 
288 70 
Gildar, No. 131 170 ror to 


The great interest of the hand adzcs and triangular picks lies 
in the fact that nothing resembling them is known from the 
European Palzolithic of Neolithic. They may have been de- 
veloped locally in Gran Canaria. On the other hand, since they 
appear associated with the red brunished pottery of that island, 
‘which isa Late-comer and probably has African connexions, i 
‘would be interesting to know whether similar tools are known 
from North or West Africa. 





Palzolithic Implements from the Rub’ al Khali. By Henry 
Field, B.A, M.A, DSc. Oxon., Research Fellow, 
Peabedy Museum, Harvard. With a text figure 
‘A.scrics of 6s paleolithic quartite and flint hand 
axes and cleavers was found im March, 1960, by Edward Francis 
in the Souther Tuwayq Quadrangle, Saudi Arabia. The locality, 
known as Nubaydayn al-Quwnasah* (lat, 20° 27° N. and long 
46° 33” E), stands in an area called Al-Qawnast ibn Ghudayyan. 
“This area lies about 6s miles east of A-Sulayyil 











Fic. 1. LOWER PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FROM THE 
RUB’ AL KHALL 


Phe 





sph: Don Hol, 1960 
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In fig. x the largest specimen (14:0% 75x 4-0 ems) indicates a 
pecan Tega of eee hie omic ba 
sixes or cleavers is fine-grained, The smaller ovate ae rolled and 
show evidence of zolian action. ‘The fits are medium dark 
brown to mahogany in colour and reveal marked desert varnish 
and deep patina. This is the first Lower Paleolithic site in Saudi 
Ambia. However, a large handaxe from Duwadami3 was de- 
seribed by Comwallt in 1946. 

In three localitics, extending foe almost 30 miles and lying 
south-east and cast of Nuhaydayn al-Qawnasah, flint and quartzite 
arrowheads were found on the surface of low mounds sanding 
500 feet above sea level, The westernmost site isin the centre of 
a sandy ridge known as ‘Urug-areRumaylah; the other two 
stand close together on the northern fringe of a sandy area 
(Clevation 450 feet) north of the ‘irq Abu Fagar, 

‘Attention must be called to the finely grained quartite spear 
print! (40x73%(075 cms) wih lng, wie preseason 
‘one side found east of As-Sulayyil (ht. 20° 3" N, and long, 
46° 13" E) by Don Holi of Aramco during October, 1949, 
‘This site les south-west of AI ‘Ubaylah midway between At 
Salayy and Nahadayn a. woah, 

‘Another archeological surface site,¢ yielding rather poor- 
ualiy errs of neler ler pci, was located roely 
in the eastern Rub’ af Khali at ST-17 camp (lat, 19° 41" N. and 
Jong. 54° E). Fragments of stone bowls or mortars and a picce 
‘of posible meteorite were found west ofthis Aramco camp. 

new discoveries supplement previous finds? in the Rub! 
al Khali, but now we know that the paleolithic hunters roamed 
this grea area. 

Lower Paleolithic implements have alo been found in Sinai, 
Tyrael, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Anatolia, Iraq, Iran? and the 
Caucasus, Presumably there were contemporancous cultural 
contacts between the peoples of the Arabian Peninsula and 
dwellers in the Horn of Afticat® extending into East and South 
Africa, north-west into the Nile Valley, north into Anatolia and 


north-east into feather 

This new palvolithic discovery is of the greatest significance 
and forms an important link inthe chain of Stone Age sites now 
being plotted on the map of South-Western Asia, 
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Notes 

j Geonipica Servic nc, and mente of Rue D. Gita 
scismographic party, Permission to publish these finds was granted 
by Aramco, Gratitude must be expressed to Mr. O, A. Seager for 
[Permission to publish these notes and photograph and to Mr. Don 
Holm for sending specimens and 20 photographs, All spect: 
‘on loan from Mr. Francisin Peabody Museum, Hava 

See Geographic Map of the Southern Tawayk Quadrangle, 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, by Richard A. Brambamp, Ruel D. 
Giethart, Glen F. Brown and Roy O. Jackson, Mitcellancous 
Geologic Invenigations, Map 12128, scale": 300,00, prepared by 
the UIS, Geological Survey and the Arabian Oi! Company under 
the joint sponsorship of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and the U.S. 
Department of State. Published by U.S. Geological Survey. 1956. 

No, 30 on Map of Archologieal Sites of Arabia by H. Field in 
‘Ancient and Modern Man in Southwestem Asia, 1956, University of 
Miami Press, Coral Gables, Florida, 

4 Peter B, Comwall, MAX, 1946; J. R. 
1946, pp, 28-50, 

$ Sce No. 71 on Map in Field, 1956, This is the next specimen | 
have seen from South-Western. Asia 

* Described in leter from Don Holm in Dhahran dated 8 May, 
1960, 

7F E, Zeuner, **Neolithic™ Sites from the Rub’ 
Southern Arabis,’ Max, 1954, 209, with bibliography; H. Fick 
“New Stone Age Sites in the Arabian Peninsula,” Man, 1985, 1453 
H. Field, "Stone Implements from the Rub’ al Khali, Souther 














1 Soe Vol. CVI, 



















Arabia,’ Maw, 1938, 121; H. Field, ‘Stone Implements from the 
‘Rub’ al Khali.’ MAN, 1960, 30, 

SH, Field, Ancient and Moder Man in Southwesters Asia, 1996 
(Gee note 3), with bibl 

Dr, Robert J. Bi 


Kermanshah early in 1960. This was shown by Dr. Ezat ©. Ne 
haban, Director of the Institute of Archeology, University of 
‘eke th pens of we Forts rasa Coogi of 
Iranian ‘Art and Archology in New York City, March, 1960, 

Dr, Gertrude Caton-Thampson writes that the palrolithic 
evidence from South Arabia seems to be definitely against any con 
nexion with East Africa after, or during, handaxe times, let Us say 
tentatively correlating Plovials and low sea Jevel-—the Kanjeran 
Pluvial. If a Pebble Culture reached Arabia from Africa during 
the preceding Pluvial of East Africa, the Kamasian,i¢ would not be 
surprising 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Music and Diffusion. Gf J. R. Anthrop, Inst, Vol, LXXXIX, 
Part a (1950), pp. 153-68 pet 
TO SV feet that some of the musical evidence in the 
Revd. A. M, Jones's recent article "Indonesia and 
Africa: The X} ‘4 Caleure-Indicator" ought t0 be com= 
mented on; the other non-iusical evidence, convincing 3 i i, is 
SEA ks be rneabered dealing with peoples 
Firstly, ie smust be remem it we are with peo 
Se a mee eet rs fa 
0 a not only the degrees 
ee en ee 
decuracy. Such peoples as the Chopi, when they leave thir homes 
for the mines, do tit normally take their xylophones with them; 
they make them on the mines, and with nothing more than memory, 
fo ‘perfect pitch,’ they tune them to within one vibration per 
second of those at home. Others are equally fastidious inthe precise 
tuning of their instruments. Jones's main thesis, that Siamese~ 














tive car for pitch, yot che diernce in the sales ae easly appre= 
Sable by any mcal ear. They make the whole sale sound cif 
ferent. Joe hinelf explains that the "makers had no sdentic 
fowtrunients by which to regulate thi tuning, tho indicating that 
the choice of tcl lies in the ear alone. 

“Throughout cher i the sumption tha the Aftican normally 
wes “nature's own sale Lee Wester le, ote whove octave ha 
Seven interval containing five whe tones and twe semitone, 20d 
that daything Which diftrs fmm that by sulocadcaly unnamatal or 
tfc and must have boen “fluenced” from somewhere ebe. 
‘This is sarting from the wrong premise. Measurement ofa large 
numberof Afcan scale, sich a fas heen made by the lnerationa 
Tibraty of African Music, shows tht there area myead of diferent 
scales in common wie among Atians, of which few approach out 
‘fatonic major scale, either in mood or i the exact toning. One of 
the main reasons for this is that only approsinately 4 pet cen, of 
‘Alican ribes ws heptatonic seals at all the other Gop ert sing 
‘one-third hextonic and two-this penatonc. (And there a3 fe 
tonic tribes which use more than one type of sale, The figures 
are from the [LAM/s measurements of about 80 tales in the 
Brea south of the Sadan) However, anyone who regulny Hens 
to any type of Aion music will tll you tha ies all too easy to 
Spprotimte one's ear tothe notes which one hears, imagining them 
to be those of our own sale. Its only when one fomes to playing 
transcriptions of them onto Our save, on 2 piano, or sme sac 
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fixed-tove instrament, that one hears how completely wrong the 
tuning can sound. 

Muh depends on what factors are considered to decide on the 
choice of a scale. 

Choice is the right word here for, from our evidence in Aftica, 
scales, oF tunings, are inherent im a person, and cannot be lar 0 
thac 3 man will naturally choose the sale that seems “right” to him 
whether he is judging someone clc’s music or making his own. 
‘here may be ome css where aes ave Be eat a okra 
degree of accuracy but then only with extreme difficulty. You on 
have to hear any Negro singing, whether he has been trained in 
Western music or nof, to know immediately that he is a Negeo. 
Whether preference for scales is caused by carly training or by 
heredity it is almost impossible to say, but one cannot diseard the 
ossbilty of it being the one or the other. Whichever it may be, 
the only practical way of passing on scales ix by intermarriage, 
Therefore, Africans cannot have monorized Indoresian scales 
exactly; they would straightway have reverted to their own set of 
scales, or at least have co-ordinated the new scale into their own 
until they were almost unrecognizable—that is, unless the two 
sales were similar to start with. This isto judge by their reaction 
fob Arbicand the vaso types of European mic which have 
{mined upon the continent from very early timex. There is no 
reason to suppore that Indonesian scale are any more like Af 
seales than European onc, in fact the opposite is probably more 
frye; and yet look what liberties they take with our scale! 

Therefore, assuming Indonesian colonization, these particular 
tunings must have been caused by intermarriage. Again, assuming 
thatthe choice of notes in a scale i hereditary—we do not have to, 
ult is convenient (othe cus of masta sbity and mie 
appreciation—Otto Ortanan in The Effects of Mui) —this particular 

ice will depend on a gene, of a combination of genes. Now the 
area which is supposed to have been "influenced" 0 radically in its 
‘musical practice sa huge one, the number of peoples in it vat, and 
coly a relatively small number of Indonesians muse have been able 
to come aver the Indian Ocean, in whatever the sizeof boat (unles 
‘4 mass migration over 9 land route is envisaged; but the distibu. 
tion of the xylophones and tunings does not indicate this), Does 
Jones suggest then that all thove peoples whom he has quoted at 
‘using equitonalheptatonic or pentatonic scales, numbering millions 
‘have inherited the genes from this relatively small number of people 
‘who settled around the consts of Affca, introducing posibly nie, 
id ctr tens of material clare? Ox ina ely pole 
that these musical genetic traits may be shared equally by Affieans 
and Indonesians, and date back far eatlice than any posible influence 
from one country to the other? 

In what sense does Jones mean that the equitonal scale is “ati~ 
ficial"? The definition means not natura, But to several milo 
People it isthe only natural scale, and by no means all of them a 
able to explain their musical systom as explicily as the Chop. sie 
so favonbhing” oy sagging ind ay sae he wor tat 
{snot our “nature's own scale"? And that ive in fact $0 
natural as it seems to us, Although founded on the simple ratios of 
the harmonic sercs, it yet needs quite a process of abutraction to 
reach our major scale, The South Affican pentatonic tribes have 
alo, according to Kirby, evolved theit scale from the harmonic 
series of a plucked string, and there are considerable variations 
amongst them in tuning, as well as between any of their scales and 
Sty, our Hebridean scale, Further, although it may be a matter of 
‘pinion, one cannot without further evidence assume, following 

le, tha the euitonal pring 0 complex 
Could only have originated none pars of 
ay, the pnp elf Sato grap ad 
is one which any people with any degree of con= 
cious musicality could think out. There may even be something in 
the construction, lay-out and appearance ofa xylophone, the African 
‘instrument whose tone is mot clearly definable, wh 
towards an equitonal tuning, in something like the same manner 
that flue tuning in Affica frequently depends on the symmetrical 
























































placing of the finger hole, rather than the conscious dee of the 
maker to 2 Know sale, 
So 





wuld not be unrearonable to asume that two peoples 
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‘might evolve separately a similar equitonal principle, especially 
tere dey are both to an tmusual exe musical ecled whee, 
from the opinion of many Aftican observers, could well apply t0 
Afsica, But, as Jones's figures adequately show, the and 
the African seales are not exactly the same thing, but differ even 

moug themselves very considerably, although one may like to 
‘lisity dhe foelyundr the ead euler 

nega thee fd in vo mu, on sot ue 
that because two peoples sing in thirds, they are necesarily con 
tected Here may be anothet example of spurte developmete 
Afterall we Westerners make frequent use of thirds, and who 
‘would suggest Indonesian influence on European nisie? Another 
difficulty here is in defining the third; whether it i to be any 
interval of approximately 350 cents—out cat is notoriously tolerant 
in this espect—or the interval between any note ina scale and the 
second note from it, Thus some pentatonic scales have an interval 
berween two adjacent notes which could be quite cally classed as 
2 third in a hepratonic scale, 

This leads on to the two types of Indonesian sale mentioned by 
Jones, the heptatonic pelog, and the pentatonic slendro, which are 
supposed to have been adopted in different parts of Africa. But why 
should Uganda and parts of the Congo, among others, have chose 
the pentatonic xylophone to adopt while other parts chose the 
hheptatonie xylophone ? The only possible reason must be that those 
people who adopted cach kind of xylophone must have already had 
similar scale themselves, and that they chose the instrument most 
suited to their abilities. But in that ease how were the notes of theit 
primitive scales distributed ? 

Furth, i fons sugges Indonesian inne es ben rove 
not only i the tuning of xylophones, but in their presence it 
atall, why are otal the Africa xylophone sles cqultonal There 
are many African xylophone tunings that are not approximations 
to equitonal scaler, Jones says (p. 138): ‘Ie would of course be 

ble to adduce other xylophone tunings which are not 30 near’ 
exe i ogi reson wy the eninge Whih Jones ba aes 
{© give should tot be an approximation towards thone other tunings 
“hich ae noe 1 near Jura much a towande an ane 
tuning: Any conclusions based on such a minutely variable, paycho- 
logical thing as tuning must be supported by more thant 3 few 
examples selected ecmingly a don 
seems to be the case aho with Jones's theory of “perfect 
pith on both sides of the Indian Ocean. Forall the examples given, 
‘one could quote many more where equitonally tuned heptatonic 
xylophones have no note approaching 184 vip. or where penta 
tonic xylophones have none approaching 270 vipa. In fact the 
1LL.A.M. has several Ganda and Nyoro xylophone tunings that have 
‘no note within as much asa semitone of the 244.s vp. quoted for 
‘ane particular Ganda xylophone, If the particular frequency to Ie 
chosen as featuring in large number of sales appears asthe lowest 
note in one, the second in another, and the fourth inanother, does hat 
not indicate tha that note is thought of in a quite diferent way in 
each case? We need to see examples ofthe actual music 
as wala of the toning, We could find thon of inarametes, 
not only in Africa, which use a ‘of around 184 v.p.3, but 
‘We could not then deduces commen inane 

‘This should not be construed as a categorical denial that there was 
‘ver any Indonesian influence jn Affica; there i plenty of 
evidence to the contrary. But I would suggest that such confident 
statements a The consistent evidence ofthe muleal features polit 
‘t9.one conclusion; that Indonesian colonists settled on the East coast 
of Africa... . ct." are not supported by the ficts at the author's 
disposal. A. T. N. TRACEY 
Intemational Library of Afican Music, Roodepoort, Thana 











Descent, Flinton and Afni. Cf Man, 1957, 5951959, 309, 
3m 
TI 5% May 1 be permitted to comment on the disuse 
sion between Dr, Leach and Profesor Meyer Fortey 
taking it at part “of debate between two. toric mae 
the theory of lineage and. political systems om the che 
mee theory, of, I should prefer to say, the sructural 
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theory of kinship, on the other? There arc signs that the debate is 
Sa Sire So bee ere oe et 
Journal ofthe Royal Insite (Vol. LXXXIX, Part 1) 
Dee fie ad cool Coeg Roe noes oe 
‘question seems to show. At the same time we have reached 3 
‘where what is for one school sometimes scems 0 
‘other to be devoid of interest. The stimely. I think that the 
‘more fully and thoroughly it develops, the better for the future of 
‘our studies, and Lam concemed with trying to suggest some condi 
tions and posites of is development. From this point of view, 
Prefowor Fortes postion sem unfortunate nf 2 n pose 
to Dr, Leach’s effort towards reciprocal understanding, he restates 
one in such a way as to leave no room for the other: in 
«effect 1 conclude from his double article that, according to him, for 
theoretical purposes positive marriage rules do not exist. 
‘Whatever the relative weight which one likes to give to these 
theories and their achievements to dat, iti wiser to recognize that 
in their essentials both are here to stay and are not incompatible 
(libough, as they involve diferent anions, they may appear 
to be 30), This is are intended for diferent and 
achieve their purpose for types of ict In the ft place, 
the clash is possible only when, having successfully detached from 
kinship proper a theory of lineage systems (and of a certain type of 
political systems) one claims to turn back upon kinship ite and 
‘reduce it in enentials to those elements which had been detached 
from it on a different level. Ifone renounces this doubtful procedure, 
thete is no incompatibility in principle berween a structural study 
of kinship on one level, and a study of the lineage system on the 
‘other, But then. comes the link between a certain type of analysis 
and a cettain type of society; one type has been developed in Africa, 








imptions which i involves and of the limits and 


Condivion of iv experimenal validity, Regarding auumptons, 
there ate differences ii ether and anothers for haunt 
‘within the lineage theory Profesor Evane-Prichard is more of = 


a 
ee ee eco eee 
an example, as it presents ' sural 0 
the one had the Pathan nage” never fine om the cer they 
do not distinguish in the structural seme comanguinity from 
affinity, as they marry with case thei father’s brothers daughter (30 
that we cannot speak of 2 “marriage preference” in the ordinary 
sett). But are not these two aspects connected? One could say that 
their ‘is such only by a great extension of the term, a8 one 
‘by losing one sare of the group's land: 3 
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fact that the lineage herd matcrially embod the marriage ex 
anges so tht descene and ancy are prose or implied in 
‘ipterer maybe he coe an once sr iain 
etcralation of the thconcs developing akg sch ies 

‘One diticaly forthe dstogne wich F advocate cn the toch 
nical terminology. As te controvery in Man elf showy, here 
Be sign of uneaunen on that score even among the mnt eure 


‘among. 
adherents of the descent theory. I think that it would be posible to 
show that the accepted meaning of the term ‘descent,’ ke. 





that in most usages of this exprenion “descent™ 
's actually taken in a more reaticted sense. Among, the wide warcty 
(of forms of *dexcat” and “descent groups” abd apart fom con 


Stns cee peer 
berate maveeny Sor eee nee 
eee ee 
fee Cee eee cee 
renee ae 
another word, say, ‘filiation,’ for the other cases, 
ed 
plop 
pea racine 
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In gencral, the time has pethaps come when the terminology of 

‘au be refined on the bass of existing works and in 
‘of future developments. It should not be imposible to adapt 
{it to the cxential requirements of both the points of view which T 
'4 compromise between them, but rather 





init on making. The structurals’s 
to explore Silly the poulble serse- 
ipoons requires team work of a strenuous kind, At 
best perhaps afew staunch adherents from both sides, junior 
members of the same Anthropology Department, determined to 
lay the banis for reciprocal understanding, could initiate it. Ifthe 
attempt were the scheme would impose ipelf by its we 
faloess. If not, oF not completely, succesful. the artempt would 
Ihave bccn enlightening for those taking part in it I pothing is done, 
then every worker will have to solve the problem for himself, with 
the tuk of communication becoming more and more dificult and 
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to the equal importance of Lower Egypt except to interpret the 
religion of Upper Egypt by the description of t by writers ofa Late 
ee ee 
influence is clear in Upper Egypt. The people iymatic 
fe ge as te Coe eee ane 
sce ‘of the Gerzean predynastic period is Affcan 
the throne was regarded asa deity, s0 that when personified ina 
‘woman she became a deity, and the man who sa on the throne also 
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became a deity, Usyri (Osi) the occupier of the Throne. This 
Ia eld for seer eouetyemoacted. Bur the investiga 
evi g lien ys Ste a 
fit, specializing in the pre~ and: proto-dynastic perk 
Lindertand dhe evidence and interpret ie correctly Until some sure 
foundation of the Egyptian religion is laid, the copyst will eign 
supreme. 


London M. A. MURRAY. 
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“The Antecedents of Man. By WV. E. Le Gros Clark. Edinburg 
(EP), 199-Ph. 74 Pe £1 The Founda 
[3 _ tions of Human Evolution. By W. E. Le Gros 
Clank. Eugene, Ore. (Oregon State Syston. of Higher 

Eication), 1999, Bp. 77. Price $1 

These two excelent volumes teat of human phylogeny and 
cvolution in difereut ways. The shorter book i composed of 
Series of lectures, and tracts, with the utmost clarity, the relation- 
Ship of the various major natural groupings ofthe Primate ordet. 
‘The longer work, ou the other hand, discusses the evidence for man's 
relationipe with other primates by organs and systems, cach 
chapter dealing with a varety of creatures. The two books, there- 
fore, support ove another in 2 mos weful and convincing way. 

“The lectures, of course, are more suitable forthe intelligent but 
previously uninformed non-specialist. Problcins which are stil in 
fontrover sch th aoe potion of Orpen, and at 
the Taesiforms, living and extinct, are treated most judiciously. 
Even the illustrations, showing the presumptive appearance of 4 
thumber of extinct forms, are acceptable: the detals shown are 
obvi th rel of cart feaoned rater than of wl 

tion. The only weakest ofthis volume is lack of explicit 
“ear staee tye coalitions 
every other respect, it is completly up to date in attitude and 
breadth of coverage, and a plesure to read. 

“The Antecedents of Men is snuch filler treatment, and far more 
technical, ye alo writen with darty and vigour. As the author 
sates the treatment follows the man lines of The Early Forerumers 
{9f Man, but the book can in no sense be considered a revision ofthat 
aie work. Indeed, the degree to which our knowledge and under- 
Standing have increased during the pas gencraion is well demon 
sexed by a comparion ofthe evo books by th sme autor, 
‘Advances in our knowledge of ecology and of population genetics 
have done much to lanfy the palzontologial evidence which has, 
ite, increaed in volume. Many gaps in the record have now been 
filled in, and a muck improved theoretical framework for un 
standing the process of primate and human evolution now exits, 
‘The results ofthese advances show clearly in Profesor Clark's work. 

lowing two introductory. chapfers, the evidence of the 
dentition is asewed in the third, and of the skull in the fourth 
Inasmuch as from these parts ofthe body the bulk of our palzon- 
tological data rust be drawn, the author quite properly scm 
eral extensively. Yet here, as throughout the book, theimportance 
fof relationships and of the total morphological pater is steed. 
Te seems a pity that comparitons of Autalopticau. and other 
primitive hominids are always with the Gorll or Chimpanzce, 
Ses da ete Orang of whic he sl he aor 
‘ays. 163), "more human in aspect Ti cerainly to 4 

dey ebcsoptvcis seal tay be 

‘Chapter five, the longest ofthe book, deals with the evidence of 
the limbs; and, asin the previous two chapters, the characteristics 
fof Procol are dscused st some length, In all known deel this 
faxiner genus scems intermediate between apes and monkeys, and 
‘therefore, a lose to the family of man himself a one can expect 0 
find from dhe lower Miocene. The author is propery cautious in his 
dscusion of the question of whether or not man’s ancestors 
brachiated, but docs not hestat: to cass them as ess similar 0 
monkeys than to 3 

“The Tour succeeding chapter, on the brain, the senses and the 
digestive and reproductive systems, are shorter. Foal evidence for 
these iy ofcourse, santy ifnoe completely lacking, so that compari 

















Sons have tobe made between living forms, Inall respects, however, 
this evidence is in agreement with that derived from the skeletal 
system. I, at any rate, found the discussion of the anatomical basis 
ff stereoscopic vision to be the best that I have encountered. The 
final chapter summarizes the evolutionary radiations ofthe primates, 
insofar as these may be inferred at the present state of our know= 
ledge. The book is excellently illustrated throughout, with clear, 
‘concise charts, diagrams and line dea 

FREDERICK S, HULSE 


Men and Cultures: Selected Papers of the V International 
I Sclences at Philadelphia, 196 Elite by aommite, 
‘airman A. F.C. Walla. Philadephia (U. of Pen 

splvania) (London, O.U.P.), 1960, Bp. xxi, 810. Price £6 
‘Thisisa large collection of summaries of contributions from many 
parts of the world, including. statements of present positions and 

trends in thought in many countries, U.S.S.R. being 

Trends in U.S.A. are discused rather too much in the 
shadow, of Ph.D. disserations, often, alas, on subjects chosen by 
spicy scien ser i by he prs Foe Bai 
reviews recent years, and wisely for quict y 
Critical examination of enormous masses of field notes, For USS. 
Potckhin makes clear the political effort infused into the study of 
altures and culture change are the dominant opicy, with 
physical anthropology, archeology and linguistics i the ma, 
decesories. One can do no more than note a few subjects. M: 
Jacobs is critical of habitual folklore studies and pleads for more 
‘comprehension of the dynamics ofthe entirety of the verbal ars 
for folklore isthe expresion of a very largely oral tradition, and 
Margaret Mead alo pleads for 3 new approach to folklore ensphi~ 
sizing the vast changes now going ot with migrants, refugees, 
urbanization and industrialization of peoples living until recently 
under ancient tradition. Loeb thinks that the Kuanyama Ambo 
peoples of South-West Affica are an enclave of survivals of early 
Maditerramean Affican fie brought by cattle-herders. Bratanic 
compares ploughs without mould boards in Yugosavia and 
Seandinain. Stenberg i the man syppors FG. Pape’ iw 
that fcld systems are often the results of plough types. J. 8. Weiner 
angues for the evolution of both the Sapiens and the Neandertal 
types of man from a Pithecathropus form. Olderogge studies the 
Hiaus language and finds that in addition to recent borrowings of 
‘words from the Hamite-Semite group, there are deep grammatical 

resemblances, and he suggests a very ancient link of 
Saharan days followed by long separation. HJ. E 

















Colin Cherry. Boston 
‘of Techn), New York (Wiley) 
(Chapman & Hal), 1957. Pp. si, 333 
Daring recent yeas, wih the rap development of eecommai= 
cation, the problems and results of linguini science have become 
Etec bench cps wie cu win oe 
‘ation, Those who want to obtain original and important results 
in the general science of communication must combine a kaow. 
fe rr ec: with dh of Ing rare en 
Baton, at eas in Europe. The the Reader in 
“Telecommusiction fo Us Inpetal Colege of Seance ot Bt 
University of London, is most welcome, the author being. wel 
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equainite With licgstic rescarch “The book i waiten|in alively: 
Tanner, with esting limps of te hicoy of the Sere 
‘devices and problems. Ie will probably be more useful to specialists 
pape hie Gece teal eg eget 
linguistic problems of importance to them, than to linguists, who 
sles gute «goed Lng of atin ra be 
able to ‘it completely, but even the reader who has not 
fot thac knowledge is able to sce the nate of the problems raised 
though he will not be able to follow how they arc solved. 

Be oe estate cticee neon ints odanoey chap 
the nue dues te prose rou of commenieaces aod of 
ree arae enpe otter commence et 
(enna Br agad motes papeemammpen 
chapter contains a good survey of the individual and social charac~ 
eer cats dow tao ac cs 
tapes of commence Wich ive recived Coan sanhenaial 
tcatment: the theory of networks, statistical communication theory. 
thd te theory of feedback Geectancs called cybercic) The 
duthor wel aware of th genera diferent pyc ad 
Peper Tee toto tac ad ote be come 
eee piste ond asoat chase icone act 
Sociology mans history and. geography (p. 5). He also shows 
hhow in modem science the synthetic point of view dominates: it 
SL ee ne en eae play 
pee dlespeesl ar cops wield folie exter" of ocopem 
Gag eee eee digs ie eyo commana 
IPSs Hen lacie od Codey ad ys ow Goes Wy 
Fea ieee eceate ss iecctrepel | cvo-aae coe 
the egal te Mone ip) cd wh 

epee aye, so te 1900 yeaa 
Gakic Ogham scrip), With the nced fora sextaical View of n= 
(piiage ac (eke Where hry a rede satcres: fn tic principle OF 
the Marse alphabet in which the most-wed jetters of the language 
are allocated the shortest dot-dash symbols. The chapter goes on to 
Rese siite satenotaltieny Cagumetacn ueceaes 
eee pera let arnt cape, whic may Sad 
Bos hinieorsbateeng ten nib An am 
Bea per aioe to eest tages maccor ese es 
fo boca ¢ See ea ploneticy and arm? pier 

1 os Pecan eal on pene 
ote i age Gre Barbier Jangunes), The 
Here tee optics ta ary aun rice 
est ah oho heli re et perpen fal 
Ifgdiene? (Secor to Roman Jakobson andl collzhorators)- As 
Barge the anal pas of reaping ie concerned T think hace ix notexary 
epee eal wa « foe lcrardng to Opcen nd Ric 
th tls pee bac on cia pst cls amet 
the sign and the referent; the same referent may have not only 
Cel pala pti agpechr Meg tao 
Spe fe ees Lysol rn an esate een 
*Ziptslaw, thar the most Gequeely used words are the shortest, 
can only be said to be a tendency, When conjunctions, for example, 
esac area pene or onc acts ey ete 
rai ieee scone teeta ae a sho 
cies he Sitar ok neancany) 

“Th me vo clap del ony wh pa and physio 
logical problems—the analysis of signs, cspevially dnd the 
ne ae ecm The sates Ces wi te 
ewe mets eee the spectrograph and 
ie jo i eamepeng ae ay Sey 
Ech tr lig eal compat 
oy al le pelle yee 

‘The problems discussed in the last two chapters are of a more 
ey cistseva sis plitoscpkaca character "The aloe cinphasocs 
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the diference berween the language systems set up by the logician 
soa ie nazueil uce Jie doxaguaies has a per 
Signcevent, word-event, tokens, signals denote physical tran 
iii oe orton ape td won) 
finde concep, the signs ia the Language (G. the opposition 
Tenge: parle de F. de Savor), He docs nor think thatthe Wiener- 
Shannan measure of the sclectve information rate of signals in 
terms of thei statistical rarity iy all hati needed, but he Goes not 
try to stupa different measure of information, He sorveys some of 
the theoretal static and arguments fn the Ge, deals amongst 
tthe thangs wit Pires pragmatic theory of gas the recognition 
fftniversr and quanthate experiments on the intake of informa 
fion by. the sence andthe search for invariants in patera> 
recopition. 

“Two minor remarks: What ix sid on p. 70 about the character 
of ictonares just n general. The modern definition ditionar 
Rovere seth meaning of he word tv be 
‘alled spectrum,’ a group of other wonds which can take it 
place as far datibuton ls conceried. Bnd on p. 77, gesureke 
Signs are not altogether non-arbitary: smiles and bared tect, for 
fale may ave dent impaton tong iret pols, 

every ng to 2 spec category of pss 

MATE Wt ccna eae ceeds ere 
sciences and oght to be stdied not only by: commanistion 
ngincers and linguist, but by socolopis a well contains 38 
atelier lit of definitions of specal terms, 2 good index and. 2 
ery fall Uibiogrphy, “hie SOMMERFELT 








Boor ety 2p Gi Rk Nes ee 
ete Salt Be 
I ‘This book was written by shortly before his 
Fi lprelpesperehe ce eg 
first partis devoted to his theory of The Double as Immortal Self,” 
SCE te Sars ee 
re sce er ee a 
non elope ieee 
ene eam pep 
eta are ens cae 
cee hare 
ee ee ed 
bias peepee meeps 
Br te eee eal 
ofcisonipgomme ornate pny 
the two lictors or consuls of historic Rome’ (p. 105). But there were 
‘many more than two lictors, and I can find no example of an African 
eee 
i opease eae a eters 
sighed ete oe 
Be ere ee a ee eae 
Sao erence ee 
Sis ete es Ge ane hae 
ee eee ey aa 
Sepang ee eee 
ester nf sia ann nee 
serene ed 
Se a meet nite 
Died ent epee 
a Seer 
See 
tabued sex, or, at least, had to be Lone nchap ened cit fo 
ee et eae 
Ee eae een 
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David Livingstone: Family Letters, Vol. I, 1841-48; Vol. Il 
hap-s6. Edel with a nroducion ty 1. Schaers. 
T London (Chatto & Windus), 1939. Pp. 3320 and 266. 


Price £3 
‘Professor Schapera has already demonstrated that he has no 
{ae cog of Ue fours net ewse eat var Soe 
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Central Aftia. His eins of The Ealy Cape Hate (ith Be 
Farngton fom the wnings of Dapp, Ten Rhyne and Greven- 
Eroci of Durehells eaves and of Robert Mots Apprensip 
SR aS ee nc our ol capil Soar 
‘Gholanip. For he alone smong ctors of orginal documents 

sitnoe teste bring fo ht ak both comprctenive knowledge of 
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literary and archival sources and also deniled knowledge of the 
‘African peoples among whom the authors of the documents moved, 
‘Hence he has the ability to show his characters inside the coming 
together of two different social systems: neither the world of the 
Alfcans nor the world ofthe Europeans i thus ito the back- 
‘ground and ol out of tor’s ignorance. His present 
edition of David Livingstone’s family leters shows the same skill 
and scholurship, and ie will enbance his already great reputation, 1 
find i dificule to remember that these carefully edited letters, with 
the masterly and concise Introduction, are a by-product from 
Schapera’s main work 3s 3 social anthropologist. 

‘This collection of leiters is designed primarily to present 
Livingstone in hs roles son, brothr, husband, sown and 

ther. Schapera warns us that Livingstone’s extended opinions on 
‘isionary work snd his reports of his ssentifie discoveries appeared 
fn letters written to those more concerned with these activities, 
rather than in his letters to his relatives, save for some co his father 
ila, Robert Moi. Hence hs ters only give uson the whole 
‘one particular view of Livingstone's complex character; but it is a 
fascinating view. There ix a tendency in early biographies of 
Livingstone to skate over the difficulties which he thrust on his 
family; and here we sce through his own letters how great were 
these difficltic. He appears certainly a the loving son and brother, 
lwvaysintereed in he patents and siblings, always prepared 1 
stint himself in their interest, sending medical advice even when 
Ihe knew it would take may months to reach the patients. His love 
for his wife and children is manifest. But there was an apparently 
even stronger streak of obstinacy and sclwill, as well as self 
righteousness and egotism, with his interes in the lot of others; 
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and here lay largely the basis ofthe determination which drove him. 
fn to ever greater discoveries, of lands and tribes. 

‘Glimpses of these lands and tribes, especially of Bechuana tribal 
polities and thir clatons wid the Boers emerge incidentally 
Schapera's careful noses whet our appetite for a full stady of 
Bechuana history from himself, He shows conchasvely that i is 
dangerous to rely on published books, when letters ike these are 
Available. For example, he notes thatthe letters show that Living= 
‘sone only leamed from hearsay from Bechuana that the Boets 
sacked and looted his home at Kolobeng. and that he never visited 
the site of the reputed sacking himself, Did it in fact occur? This is 
‘but one graphic example of how carefully we must earn to use our 
literary sources. Schapera has shown yet again, ashe did on Mofat's 
sojoun at Kuruman, that all Livingstone’s leters and journals 
about his travels and sojourns will require equally devoted scholar~ 
Ship by other local specialists; and that similar attention, based also 
‘on knowledge of the local peoples, should be given to the records 
of all early pioneers in Africa, It is welcome news to al students of 
South and Central Africa that Schapera has already in press an 
edition of Livingstone’s records of his relations with the Makololo, 
Snd that he plans to edie the fist great traverses of Africa, as Well as 
dother letters, He adds another vast dimension to anthropological 
Ssulics,and he has se a challenging standard. 

‘Aside from it value to all scholars of the region and of 

ical method, this collection of letters sands by itself 
as an absorbing account of the developing character of one of 
the most complex men in the history ofan expanding Aca 








‘MAX GLUCKMAN 
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‘Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage. By George 
‘M, Foster. Viking Fund Publ. in Antrop., No. 27. 
JQ ticase (Quadrangle Books), 1960. Pp. 272. Prive $6 

For about ten years, Dr, George Foster has beea con 
tcibsing to our knowriedge of the Spanish eof te Middle Amei= 
‘can conquest situation snd the present work summarizes many of his, 
conclusions. Iis claimed that anthropologists working among Amier~ 
indians have concentrated overmuch on the recipient culture and 
‘insufficiently defined the nature ofthe donor culture. In 30 far as no 
culture ever presents itself completely to another, Foster sugges that 
a definition of a “conquest culture” involves recognition of two 
“screening proceses’ First, the formation of a conquest culture is 
eharactened by 2Seipping dwn” of ‘reduction proces in which 
many elements ofthe donor culture are eliminated and many conf 
‘gurations become simplified. This, in tur, isscreened by the various 
Tocal aspects of the recipient culture which accepts some elements 
and rejects others according to its own needs. The production of a 
‘conquest culture is further characterized by a dichotomy of process: 
formal, wherein institutions and individuals an auchority” pla 
positive planning role, and informal, wheres a multitude of peponal 
preferences and habits are selected and maintained in the new 








country. 

‘Simplification in the first screening process is explained partly by 
ee ey espe cence ns ty Se 
that Spaniards in the new countries were of various origins and 
‘could not simultaneously preserve all the customs ofall their native 
places. Foster points out that, while iti» true that Andalusia and 
‘Extremadura provided most culture elements, this is not because 
they Were more numerous in New Spain, but because they were 
‘more rumerous inthe first waves of immigration, Late comers from 


‘other parts adapted themselves to the patteras decided upon by the 
first waves in the crucal moments of the early conquest. ‘This 
process of ‘cultural crystallization” based om a time factor Foster 
finds as important as the explanation of acceptance or rejection 
through social and psychological phenomena previously stresed by 

Foster shows that the difisionist outlook inhibited consideration 
‘of Spanish culture as more than a grab-bag from which items somc~ 
hhow had to be selected, as well asa global view of Hispanie-American 
variants. To these diferent visions of Spanish cule, according to 
the viewer's position in Chile, Mexico or Peru, the body of the book. 
‘opposes avery readable compendium of Spanish ethnography, 
based partly on field work, partly on, historic sources. While 
this docs not replace the books of such Spaniards as Julio Caro 
Baroja, with whom the author worked, it will be a boon to 
English-lnguage students both of Southern Europe and of Latin 
America. A’ good ao-page bibliography. cover the Spanish 

‘While Foster amply shows the diversity of regional culsures in 
Spain, under a blanket politico-religious dispensation, there is m0 
space for the corresponding complexity of receiving caltires to be 
‘examined. His simplified conquest culture, still available to study 
through the cultural conservatism of Spain, provides the framework 
of a relatively standardized donor culture in the place of what is 
usually one of two variables. Now that this has been given, it may 
be rime fo proceed further with dhe second warble: the Indian 
cultures in their own diferent stages of evolution, taking one item 
and refusing. another in a seemingly loose, jigstw-puzele fashion 
‘which remains both exasperating and fascinating to the Middle 
‘Americans. E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 
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‘The Ainu of Northern Japan: A Study in Conquest and 
Acculturation. By Takolura Shinichiro, trawlated 

JQ aud anisted by Jol A. Harrison. Trine, Amer. 
1060. Pp. 88. Price $3 


Philos. Soc, N.S, Vol. L, Part 4. Philadelphia 
This work, which has been written with great erudition, i 
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szody of Japanese clonal policy compile fom numerous apace 
Teor I oor ary of te Ain gates tan oe ae 
Sspet, which caeflly documented tka lite siren 
ogists dca withthe Ain of Hokaido, heeled by thee 
Japanese name Ezo, though there are early references tothe Eto of 
‘Honshu (¢he main sland of Japan) and frequent subsequent refer 
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ences to those of the Kuriles and Saghalien. From the beginning 
Of the ninth century there are official references to the powerful 
Sea lpiiag By ce lib oar, ay Jpn oe 
stant fighting. B ‘of the century, vy Ja 
they were conguered, and towards the cal of the ightecth cen 
tury they were completely asimilated. The history of the Ainu of 
Hokistle bie nthe seenth cenrary with tc migration of 
Japanese into South Hokkaido, There were numerous clashes be- 
toreen the immigrants and the natives; the Japanese built forts to 
Keep the Ain out of the territory in the souih-cast where they had 
‘From 1515 till che middle of the century warfare continued: 
then, the chief of the Matsumae clan realized that a change of 
policy was necesury and tried conciliation, giving the Aim 
‘apancse objects which they appreciated as treasires, and appointing, 
‘wo Ainu as chiefs iy of eastern and western Ezo. Rules 
‘onceming taxes and the rights of Japanese merchant vessels to call, 
in Ero waters were laid down. In't6o4 the head of the Matsumae 
clan was granted a decree of enfeofinent in an area in the south of 
the island. 

‘At this time the Aina were living by hunting and fishing. They 
bored dogs and cultivated miller, but their wse of agriculture was 
probably due ro outside influence. They made clothes of bark 
loth, skins and feathers. Their tools were of bone and stone. From 
carly'times the Ainu had trading contact with the Japanese and 
Manchurian and Siberian tribes. Iris not clear when the Barter trade 
‘began, but in the early Matsumae period it was already important. 

cis dficle to obtain a clear picture of chiftainship, as doubtless 
some of the Japanese authoritics quoted refer to the offically 
appointed chief, while others refer to the elders who were both 
hheads of the families and of local groups—a system which existed 
till recen¢ times. Several chiefs are said to have had large numbers of 
retainers—several hundreds in one case. Slaves are also mentioned, 
bbut Professor Takakura points out that the word ware, translated in 
the texts as save, means primarily kinsman. Whether the 
‘Ainu had paramount chiefs of their own or not, they were able to 
unite in large enough numbers to ereate a formidable menace to 
the Matsumae. 

“Trade increased, and various trading centres were opened by the 
Japanese. The Ainu received sok, rice and tobacco in retum for 

1 dried meat, skins, etc, The traders cheated the Ainu an 
there were numerous complaints of il treatment. Hokkaido became 
4 commercial colony in which the native population were harshly 
‘exploited. The Imperial Government became aware of approaching 
trouble an dics were sued forbidding inj oo he Ain 
in 1669 a dispute over fishing rights and game grounds led to open 
revolt, and neatly 300 Japanese were killed and a number of vessels 
sank, After a punitive expedition the Aina were forced to sign = 
Ihard traty, and in 1685 the island was divided into an easter. and 
a western district, and each division was compelled to pay tribute 
to the Masumae, Trade, which had begun as an exchange of gifs, 
had become exploitation. But, posibly even more harmful to the 
‘Ain, they were now bound to supply labour to their masters, 

‘More and more coastal trading posts were established ell 1735, 
when a marked decrease in ‘of deer and seal was recorded 
asd some eraders began to teach the Ainui more advanced techniques, 
“The various products salable ata profit n Japan afected the Ain in 
different ways. Those who lived away ffom the coastal posts sup- 
plied hawks, eagle feathers, skins and bear liver, and remained 
fndependent hunters, but the Fishers were employed as labourers by 
the merchants, and were treated more like slaves. Cash ad not been 
introduced, and when loading and unloading cargo Ain were 
{given rice and sake. The merchants indulged in easy tricks to cheat 
the Aina, and those employed in fishing and pressing fish to make 
oileake never camed enough to keep them through the winter 
Revolt began in the spring of 1789; two Thouses were 
attacked and the guards killed, as well as the crew of 2 merchant 
‘escl. The rebels fortified themselves in readiness for an attack by 
the Matsumae troops, but were persuaded to surrender without 3 


‘Th 1790 control from Japan was initiated, and the feudal rule of 
the Shoguns know a Bala, began. A few eat ter Hokkaido 
‘came under direct government contol. One reason for this was 1 
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prevent further infiltration by the Rusians, who were already 
trading in the islands. The contractors, Basho, were given insruc- 
tions concerning fair treatment of the Ainu.”Ainu chiefs were to 
pay tribute, and ceremonial exchanges of gifts were arranged. 
Buddhist misionaries were scat and some temples were built and 
paid for by the govemiment, but Buddhist influence was slight. 
‘The Bear Ceremony was prohibited, but the prohibition wat 
repealed as the Ainu maintained that hunting would not be posible 
without the ceremony—a clear indication of the strengeh of Aina 
culture in spite of powerful foreign influence. A policy of asimila~ 
tion was introduced with regard to agriculture, dress, maners and 
‘ethics, and miscegenation was encouraged. However, when it was 
found that, instead of appeasing the natives, enforcement of Japanese 
‘ways of life incited rebellion, the policy'was reversed, and only 
thoie measures in fvour of sconomic Heute goverment 
‘were upheld. A special iron currency, notin use in Japan, was made 
Bical mt i 

“The detailed account of Japanese policy and its effet om the Aina 
nds about 1830, hough in the author's trodoccn he his the 
more periods: the later Matsumac clan period, 1831 to 18543 the 
later Bakufu period sill 1868; the Meiji period from 1868 until 1859 
‘when the Hokkaido Aboriginal Protecion Act was pased. 

"The translator in his preface states that Profesor Takakura spent 
the best pare of 20 years in documentary research before publishing, 
“Aina Seisaku Shi, and that his devotion to the subject was duc to 
his reaction to the harsh colonial policy from which the Aina 
suffered, and his desire that understanding might lead to improve- 
‘ment in their lot, But he does not state whether the work in Japan 
‘Ge covers the five periods mentioned in the author's preface-or 
‘tops atthe end of the second period asin tis translation. On a few 
‘sceasons God" is written with a capital G; one would like to know 
Which of the many. Ainu kami i translated as God. In spite of 
Bachlor's speculation there evidence tat the Ainw are oF 
‘ever were, monotheists. 

‘Mr. Harrison states that the bibliography is primarily for the 
se fe eres speci nip ete Sa 
an anthropologist 1 found myself complete here are 
seven pages wth double cokuns and ale over a uned enti 
foomotes refer to these authoritis. I could find no system on which 
the bibliography was arranged; i is not alphabetical or chrono 
logical, nor are the works of the same author listed together. For 
insance, there are seven. entries for Matsutira Takesiro scattered 
dopsrniy at random croup thee pags. Fuhr, the + 0 
index. Tes a pity that a work of such importance should be 40 
dificult to read. 
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India's North-East Frontier in the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited with on Introduction by Vericr Elvin. Bombay 
QO GitiPh 2089. Pp xen a, Pre 3 tor 

‘This latest contribution of Dr. Elwin 1 the 

ethnography of Assim consists of pauages selected from the earlier 

literature in English dealing with the history and peoples of what 

is now known as the North-East Frontier Agency before the end 

Of the nineteenth century, though the bibliography. of relevant 

works includes authorities down to 1959. As many if not most of 

the passiges here transcribed are only to be found in articles in 

‘or in volumes or teports long out of print and often 

tery dificule to come by, tis clearly of great advantage to have 

thom asembled in 3 single volume from which iercevane matter is 
excluded, 

“These exerpts are_ preceded by an introduction in three parts, 
1m the fine Dr. Elwin explains his object in publishing, and gives 
samc xinat of th euch caier wrtey may oC he 

sparaging to the people of whom they wrote. 

in the second pare Dr. Elwin gives some account of nine of bis 
_27 authors, Very lite,” he writes, “is known about the men whose 
‘writings are reproduced in this book: only two of them find a 
Place in the Dictionary of National Biography, and 1 have tid to 
fol what information there from cane fees jour 

‘occasional autobiographical pasages. The two in the D.N.B. 
ie T.'T, Cooper anid W. Gets, boch dtinguished bots 
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they, and Father Krick, and Dalton, as also Needham, Robinson 
anid Wileox, are deat with at some length likewise Major Butler, 
though, besides the works mentioned he had. published atiee 
(1839) °A Sketch of the Services of the Madras Exropean Regiment 
turing the Burmese War. By an Officer of the Corps" (later the 
Royal Dublin Fusiies) in which be served before he was posted 
fo the 53th B.N.L.; and his son was the ‘Johnny Sahib" 30 well 
known and beloved in the Naga Hills that his name was given to a 
mountain—Janiacha (where Johnny sat’)—to the complete 
obliteration ofits original Angamni name, Errol Gray was, no doubt, 
2 texplanter, but he was best known to his lter contemporaries 
a8 an clephant-atcher, who knew no less about elephants than 
about Singphos and got on equally well with both. Beyond the 
briefest of foomotes in one oF two cascs nothing is told ts of the 
‘other 18, although information i certainly available about some of 
them, Peal was a tea-planter who made frequent visits to the Noga 
Hills over long period of residence im Assam: in the J. Anthrop 
Inst. for 1881-2 be publiahed a note on “Platiorm Dwellings in 
‘Assam’ with specific references to Bor Muthun, and to Khamts, 
Singphos and Miris which is, ike some othcrs of his papers, 
luntecorded in Dr. Elwin's bibliography. An article of Wood 
thorpe’s on the ‘Will Tribes Inbabiting the So-called Naga Hills 
in the same volume of the J.A.. likewise exapes records i contains 
sketches of (among other) a Chang ‘eanoe-gong," a Konyak 
willage, the Vangam of Senua, of Chopnyu, and hit wife, and a 
Naga of Borduria. Before serving in the Naga Hills and’ Upper 
‘Asam Woodthorpe had served on and published an account of 
The Lushai Expedition 1871-1873 (Hurst & Blackett, 1873). He gave 
4 lecture on the Lushet and Chin tribes to the Royal Anthro 
pological Institute. He accompanied Captain Williamson on the 
Garo expedition of 1872-3 and later served on the boundary com 
mission that demarcated the frontiers of Burma, Siam and Indo~ 
China on the Mekong: be took part in the Chitral expedition of 
Hos and reed with the rank of Genera. He wa ever ait 
With’ an exceptional gift for catching types as well as individual 
liketesss, and a number of his admirable watcr-colour drawings of | 
“Asam tribesmen and others wed to hang in Government Hone 3 
Shillong until an undiscerninng Governor’ wife banished them to 
the "Chateau on the Peak; his porta ofthe two babus of the 
Forest Department carried off by Akat in 1885 (he accompanied 
the Aka expedition of 1483-4) and several other sketches are in 
private posesion in the United Kingdom, but the bulk of his 
drawings are now in the Pitt Rivers Muscum at Oxford. RB. 
McCabe, we are told ina footnote, was ultimately Inypeetor= 
General of Police, but before that he was Deputy Commissioner of 
the Naga Hills and compiled the standard grammar of the Angami 
Tanguage. He was killed in the earthquake of 1897. Captain Di 
hose mitials appear ax G.W. or (p. 199) as GM. seems to have 
‘been really EW. and the author of ‘The Gazetier of Manipur 
(Calcutta, 1886), Capeain Se. J. F. Michell, author of a Report 
(Topographical, Political and Miltary) on the NorthEast Frontier of 
Jndia (Caleutt, 1883) with inforniation oa the Abors, Mashmis, 
Singphos, Khamis, Mir, and Daflas, as well as on the Easter 
Naga tribes, escapes reference altogether, 

In the third part of De. Elwin’s introduction, which is very short, 
dea with confon lable co are fom ere ee ofthe 
‘erm "Abor' and “Naga.” In regard to the acknowledgements 
made there, it should be made clear that Mr. J.P. Mill's Blo 
_raply ofthe Exhnology of Assan has never been published; in regard to 
the terms “Abor’ and ‘Naga’ he leaves room for enlightenment. 
‘The teem Aly, long applied to a particular tribe, now apparently 
Iniown as Ads from an Asamese use which elasified all 
hill tribes into bri (birt) oF “Tame,” with which the Ahom govern= 
mont maintained regular relations, and Abori (ahr), the negative 
‘of bori applied to the unvisted tribes behind them. Thus earlier 
accounts often speak of "Abor Nagas” meaning Nagas of the 
emoter ranges who had no relations with the plains. The tert 
‘Alor fr the specie tbe 9 eed, was probably for, Aor 
Miri,” the bulk of the very nearly related Mini being dwellers in 
the plains or foothills and all regarded as bori, *Naga" on the 
cother hand has been rightly applicd to the large body of tribes 
south of the Brahmaputra and Dihing rivers with discernible 
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common element of race and culture doubtles once more uniform. 
than they are now: the fact that nowadays some are called Wancho 
tor Nocte, etc, without the qualifying *Naga’ docs not alter the 
face of their relationship, which was recognized at an early date 
by hose wo spoke ofthe mote norte and naked Naga of 
the Patkod first met with (c 1835) as pukka or “genuine” Nagas, 
while the more southerly and clothed tribes encountered later 
(6 18392) were labelled kscichs, “unbaked,” no doubs as being 
Jess from which the word Naga is probably 
derived. The Wancho of Ninu and Nis are even better entitled to 
the term Naga’ than the Kabui, Nzemi, or Angami of the south, 
and are just ax much Nagas as Konyak, Chang and Phom, 

“The extracts that follow Dr. Elwin’s introduction ar in no. way: 
new. On the contrary they have been lost to view through age 
and a dissipation from which this weful volume effectively redeeras 
them. J. H, HUTTON 





Social Anthropology isa worthy siccewor to theft, and the four 
papers by Drs E. K- Gough, M. Banks, Nur Yalman and . Barth 
reall of high standard. Dr, Gough's esay, the longest ofthe four, 
is about “Caste in a Tanjore Village, Dr. Banks writes on ‘Caste in 
Jaffna” De, Yalman om "The Flexibility of Caste Principles in 
‘Kandyan Community,’ and Dr. F. Barth on ‘The System of Social 
Stratification in Swat, North Pakitan” Each aay combines 
sescription with theory in the tradition of British social anthropo- 
logy. Dr. Leach contributes a brief and_ provocative foreword. 
The space 3 dupe does nor permit me to summarize the 
‘enays and { shall have to rest content with commenting om a few 
points which struck me as significant. The volume needs a long 
Feview article to do justice toi. 

Tfnd a view expressed by Dr. Leach, and shared by Dr. Gough, 
puzzling: “Everywhere in India and Ceylon today’ whole east 
Eroups are tend to emerge a political factions but ie is misleading 
fo think of such behaviour at 2 charactetic of ease ay sacl 
(p- 6. Again, Ifa caste group turas itself into a politcal ction 
doc it then cease to be a caste 7" Dr. Gough implies thae i docs 
(p44) and at the end of her esay (pp. 58) she cites the formation 
of a “caste labour union” as one among many symptoms of exste 
tisinegration, bat De. Yalman (p. 84) cites the formation of 
‘eaute welfire sonety" as one among many symptoms of caste 
reslience to changing social circumstances! (pp. 6f). 

Dr. Leach adds: "My own view is that wherever cate groups are 
seen to be acting as corporations in competition against Uke groaps 
‘of difrou caste, then they are ating in defiance of cate principles™ 
(p. 7). Lam at a Toss to understand why the starting of a labour 
union, welfare society, bank, te sce, hte: howa 














‘or journal on the bass of eat should be as evidence of 
‘aste disintegration. Over 25 years ago, Profesor G. 5. Gh 
‘mentioned in his book, Case and Ree nda some characters 
fay aime des piss erecta Sono 

In recent Indian politics, especially at the State level, castes 
ithe trational sme) have entered oto alliances with ther 
<a fret inet: Even te Communi hve 
i that everywhere they put up candidates having a “socal base’ 
fz, Belonging to the locally dominant castes, (See this coonesion 
my essay "Caste in Modeen India’ in the Journal of Asian Studies, 
‘August, 1957) | find it diffiul to understand wihy this not toe 
taken at evidence of caste resilience even if i ix azamed that such 
resilience carries within itself the seeds of the destruction of the 
Ske sytem. 

‘There are other points made by Dr. Leach—that the caste system 
represents form of division of labour from which the lement of 
competition amiong workers has been largely excluded (p. $) and 
the eut-and-dried distinction which he makes between taste and 
‘grades within caste (p.7)—which space does roe permit me to take 
Up for consideration here. 

Dr. Gough's casa is written with her wusl competence bat none 
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the les {must confi that occasionally Thad difculy infllowi 
fee Tiss pany dct ere fie exon tes i 
the stocturl, the psycho-nalyc, and stotherswhich may be 
fale, for want of 2 more accurate term, Marsng and each n'a 
Secrest way: De Govgirs dear go have no lox ends and 
fer tendency to explain soil eyes in saight forward case ck 
‘Sere nsec tome of tc a 
De. Banks's article is a good study of the caste system in Jafina 
and the part played by the dominant eae the Velian, ine He 





contents ally ewo types of social stability, viz. Tanjore 
ad aia nthe ter ara the. total sytem of tulip checks 
and does not produce much in the way of village unity, 
‘but neither does ic disrupt the village utterly. On the contrary, its 
2 system of great stability" (p73). 

 Yalman steses the ‘of caste principles in a Kandyan 


‘comimunity and T would say that flexibility isa characteristic of 
Indian easte too, Without great flexibility Indian easte could not 
have survived tll today. The traditional picture of easte asa rigid, 
immutable and clear-cut hierarchy is now giving way t0 a much 
more flexible hicrarchy in which mutual position islet undefined 
and nebulous over.a wide structural area. It is this nebulousness 
which makes for mobility, and mobility was not entirely absent 
ven in the traditional system. 

‘De, Yalman explains t0 us the sources of caste endogamy and 
the ‘internal’ barsiers against cate mobility. He discusses lluminat~ 
ingly the raison dire of caste endogamy, and alto the process of 

‘mobility. Bue individual or familial mobility isnot typical 
‘of traditional caste, in which mobility when it occurs is of groups 
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‘which are big enough to be endogamous of lucky enough to per 
Side the parent groups from whem they Eston of to Sgree fo 2 
‘one-way movement it 

‘Dr, Yalan attsbutcs enormous power to the symbols of caste 
status. Symbols of status dfereniation appear to bave grest power 
in Ceylon asin india, but should not the sequisition of ryote be 
preceded or accompanied by the Acquistion of econonnic oe political 
power 

Dr, Barth's account of caste in Swat is fascinating, but I find his 
concluding section turgid, and his ethoographical data ot ¢ all 
detailed enough to support his theoretical conclusions. On p. 125 
he sys thatthe strength ofthe patron-cient ein Swat “prevents 
the cates themselves from developing corporate admisttrtive 
functions in any system like that of the local and regional caste 
panchayats of India’ It this watemnent meats that caste panchayats 
Sevelop only when patron-clients tes are weak, T would like to 
poine out that all ver India patron-cicne tes arc very strong ahd 
were probably even stronger in hivorial tims 

“The four exays which go to form this book may be looked at 
in a different wa ‘Tanjore a caste which is ritually dominant, 
and which was formerly abo dominant economically avd politcal 
is gradually Tosing grotd. In Swat the Pakinuns are a secular caste 
who are dominant but the suints have higher satus especialy wih 
they also own land. In Jaa the rually high caste dependent 
tuted on the seculaly-dorninane Vellala while the Goyigama in 
Kandy do not have a cate of press at all "The comparton of the 
four dominant cases and the niplications of each type of dominance 
for the total socal structure would have made thee tudies even 
‘more iluminating than they are at present. M,N. SRINIVAS 
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By comparison with the amount of information 

availble for men, anthropometric data for women are few. This 
eniled metric and somatoscopic study of a sample of French 
‘women undertaken by Dr. Suzanne de Féice i therefore useful. I 
{elutes to 149 women, mainly young adult-—all were under 49 and 
the majority under jo—drawn from almost all parts of France; 
fulf-the sample however was bor in Seine and the adjacent depart- 
‘ments and only a minority in the south, but is claimed that birth- 
place has no real significance since the sample relates to a shifting 
Population. For it isa highly selected sample, consisting sentially 


of fwomendoctors, medial students, mancuicy, 
Bee a ay cit ectag ea women md wo cary 


By Suzanne de 
® plates. Prive 





women are included. There was moreover faely rigorous physical 
sclection of the subjects; all were required to be in good healt, 
and any with quite minor postural variations, such ax shoulders of 
‘unequal height or perceptible curvature of the spinal column, were 
climinated, Iris hardly surprising to find, therefore, that che average 
stature (5 feet 3 inches) approaches that of British women, oF that 
‘when regional subdivisions of the sample are compared, there i 
tio correspondence with the regional variations in body size, head 
‘shape, and pigmentation noted by Vallois (Antropologe de la popula 
tion franpase, 1943) in males, The argument of Mme de Félice that 
characters of body size in her sample are bimodal in their distribu 
tions is not convincing. Graphical comparisons, with which the 
‘book closes, demonstrate the general similarity of most body 
proportions in European female samples of different provenance. 
D. F ROBERTS 
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ss Pyponca and their Law By Lod Pupil. Yale 
ee il din, tN He Oe UP, 
DS Te ee Mace lear wet 
syns tein air cia wh oh 
fith the general theory of primitive law. By virtue of that tical 
ark the book bao Soh as Man 4 compe Seliwork 
Bint viper ey aa no > 
face the y problem of defining such general cx its as law 
(or crane Jew) ‘and religion, and applying them to his ethno- 
Fie Kapwuka inhabit the central highlands of westem New 
Se oe eat ie ad ce 
their socio-political organization, Particular attention is paid to the 
er peo aeons con 
‘occupies a position of authority in the village. Thete is a splendid 
dexcription of the tenowi’s financial dealings in pigs, beads and 
‘cowries, by which he establishes and strengthens his position 
». 83-6). 
bts this descriptive part comes the theoretical, which deals 
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spesiilly wih onl gives 1a “Raley Le, stemens by 
the Rapauku themselves on how conflicts should be settled, and 176 
"Casein which one secs to what extent thew rules are applied ka 
practice. 

‘This brings us to the problem of defining, oF finding a eriterion 
for, law. The author rejects earlier definitions which select one 
singe dominant pete and propos hat te core of he seca 
phenomena which we all law” to be found inthe coexistence of 
four attbures"(p. 358). Those tributes are: Authority, Obligeti, 
Intention of Univenal Application, and Sanction 

Teis remarkable that European resident in the Kapauku area had 
doubted the existence of any indigenous authority. Psp’ field 
research brought to light the role ofthe fonowi, and this became 4 
‘omentone of his fourattibute theory. 

“The next point the author had to consider was whether it is 
meaningful 6 distinguish law from customary law. His solution is 
to discern two foci within the field of law, vis. customary and 
Stthoritrian law. Orber relevant matters, such atthe delimitation 
‘of law where it borders on custom on the ene hand, and on political 
‘ecsions on the other, ar dealt with in an equally lucid’ manner, 











an the final rl theory of lw which in my opinion makes 
tester tae than any previow efor 
len Hola ay ft th ook bs gen fo a mow 
ively controversy. Although thas converted me to a ant pro 
span, adm there remain sever points which require farther 
thought sid ehicdson, For isan, te cola (pp. 274 277 
389) that in the ln inance there 0 Rapa Law ay 3 ingle 
txty seems too extreme, and has dangerout implications fs 
Bay toe sone wocenes ary Stingels lw a0 cuogory wid 
{hur ltr, and othe donot. In dying the lw of occ of 
the ie type its probably bet to adopt the native cera for lw 
{this cde, ds ay with Ue paradox (p 378 ofthe lyal 
gaoexcr" in wesirn civilization). For thos O€ the second tye, 
Pospal’sfouratribue theory ian excellnttoolbut it ato 
fonged by the antropologisy not by the naive, It we allow the 
anthroplogial teers ds xope, th we may surly av permit 
Him vo dicern  Repauky cult, and Kapa lw withte that 
culture, even ithe Rapa themssves do ns, 

‘Oi pot ree to What exit cn 
‘camry equated with us, according to 
the Kapaa and "mj, according to te Kapat? How mst 
fone reroll the ideal character of the riley (p14) with the 

ity that the aplication ofa rales consideredunjst (281) > 
Flow extoutive the lat of rules, and shoal ene now take hwo 
Account the cements of vagucnew and ine lag inthe wording? 
‘And, finally, the English langage not reponsbl Yor som 
onfaion, aicllows te word lwo be wed ora law (French 
fo) aswell fr “the law (French: dr) Some conchons which 
Bre val fr» Kapa i sppea to be rather rly applied vo the 
Kapok oi (381 

‘Su the eter hand Leach’ crim (Ame. Antap, Vol LX 
No. 6, P1096) of an carl publication dealing wits the coca 
aie Not 33 ietecively refed by the preset Boak: there can be 
tho doube thatthe fon wo witngly broke an inet rule Was 
Creag a tew patter of bcbaviour and not conforming an 
Exiting one (pp. 109, 16274 83,28). 

Poypnt's book, I'am convinced, mca a highly imporant 
advance in the way of primitive’ a not ket by extn 
Euttomary laa focus within the fd of lw asa whole: And 
rer tit necewry to prove tat socal antropology i not merely 
‘rimkivalogye bur connibues to the undertaeing OF ut 
cuir everywhere, thee can be no beter tt 

Ee JOSSELIN be JONG 







































Das Floss in Ozeanien: Formen, Funktion und Verbreitung 
4 des Flosses und flossartiger Schwimmkieper in 


der Siidsee. By Dicier Schori, Volkerkundliche Beitrage 
‘sur Ozeanistit, Vol. 1, Gottingen, 1959. Pp, 274 
“This work has been presented asa thesis for a Ph.D, degree at th 
i Germany, It treats of the function and the 





Oceanic rafts, i. the platform raft (Platform/les), the bundle raft 
(Bind), and the raft boat (Flosbio) are listed and described. A 
Special type of platform raft isthe kstamaran, consisting of an odd 
tmber fogs the lenge the mile syne aranged 
in an organ-pipe fashion, In contrast to the loose terminology of 
She 
vesels ofan entirely dtferent type, i. the Polynesian double canoes, 
the term iemployed by Schon i sein! meaning only: Next 
to the ketamiann two other special forms are mentioned, Ve. the 
‘aft-ike counterparts of the outrigger canoe and the double canoe 
‘The author emphasizes that only afew sources deal with the matter 
snore or es elaborately (). Cook J.) Labrie, FW, Beechey, 
W, Ellis, R. Parkinson, and G, Friederii). His data had therefore 
to be painstakingly gathered from 430 books and articles which is 
‘erainly an impresive number for a study of this sre. 
‘The book proper consists of a presentation of the basic materia 
according to the usual tripartite division of the Ocean 
warld—New Guinea being tnchided in Melanesia (pp. 
and a summarizing chapter with a number of cautiously 
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formulated contains (pp. 150-173), fs demons hat ras 
in Oceana fad their own fancowaly determined poston, They. 
‘were tse for coastal trafic for fang, forthe transportation of 
cae’ loads (aoe), for ever trafic on the Inger sandy for 
Sing fo uid, sd es ys, Meo 
ttade of long raft voyages in Extn Polynes eg¢ on Pope 13 
‘coeds eatin ease toes oyna al PO re 
the group in question buying been kee xed x pot vo igh 
afer deve nba. Inthe majority of thse eas boats will not 
fave been avaible nor wil he pope kave fad tine tombe ea 
Drift voyages of rts blown sway by gles fom sae beaches and 
Lbgoons are alio reported. One weed! pect the aor to seis 
in this connexion Andrew Sharps Anco! Vapages inthe Dace 
‘The book has evidently exaped hi stention, However, which it 
Seregeted 

‘Scor advances the theory thatthe Oceanic peoples made their 
long voyages by means of boats and hat there ated exited 
thot lands of engin a divon of fnctons between Bont and rafts 

miro that tthe Pacific ati appears from eighteenth and 
neteuth-century sources (pp. 1674). He dfs from {Hei 
Th. Fleyerdahl, who both consider the par played by raft 
the pooping of Oceana to have been at intporant one, He 
tically aagrecs with Heyersh's opinion that on acount of eee 
techie infeririey i compari with boas rf cannot powisly 

forme a ingral prt ofthe ntl complex of Oran ad 
a erefrehave been of South Arpericen OF. 
Wt pad feat whch wh Aman 
well sin the South Sens, the weiter suggests tha judging fom i 
Uecirence in Soutber "Aus, sng te cont of Eee Ai 
Indonesa and in Oceans this vee has ben dtbuted by people 
<i South A wh eel at a Soh 
‘Amerie, fea crphadeed inthis connexion thatthe long Voyapet 
‘wore made by bost but that the emigrans knew ofthe kata 
dnl ae coma erner dare Contary whe way 
Heyer pus forward his opinion, thi ea ofthe weiter a wel 
ashi othe conlasion ate catiowaly advanced as hypotheses This 
Certainly is ove of the meri of hi wudy which by moreover 
ilnaing with rogard to hitherto ether nleed field Ce 
haa history and ethnology of Oceata 

"The 63 photographs and ravings of ffs and rfeike ves 
are not very well eprodace, but an intligen seb made of then 

hating the text S! KOOUMAN, 

































Oceanian Art. By Tibor Bodrog. Budapest (Corvina) (U.K. agents 
D5 ba to htop 10 ola Pas, 


19 4 fs Pre Las. 
‘The Curator of the Ethnographieal Museum in 
‘Budapest has written a sound introduction to his fascinating subject. 
Afier a general discussion of the nature of primitive art i 
describes the exploration of the Pacific and contributes a brief but 
lucid analysis of various regional types. He follows. Speser's 
classification scheme in. Melanesia and the Linton-Wingert style 
ceateton hee yD le Lien Whee 
his own ditcovery—Astrolabe Bay, Thanks to the efforts of L, Biro 
in the eben th Hungarian Museu hs many splendid 
cxamples ofthis hittle-Rnown style 
The novel accomplishments of this volume reside mainly fm ite 
illustrations. For the 160 black-and-white plates of Oreantan Art 
reproduce a congeries of objects ranging from Tami masks to 
Salle wood carvings. Especially import and impresive ae a 
‘mask from Modon (Fakfak) in West New Guinea, carving from 
the newly identified Arambak area of the Sepik, figures from the 
D’Entecasteaux, masks from Tangs, Witu and northern, New 
Ireland, and a rate Philippine image of the ‘cubstic™ type, Poly 
‘se Micronesia and Indovesin material offers the tewer les 
interest but shows surprising scope, There ae in addition ten colour 
plates which, while a trifle garish, add to the overall value of the 
‘work. In sum Osean Ar makes an excellent impresion, leit well 
written, well trandated, and handsomnely illustrated,” Scholars 
expecially will rejoice that extensive material heretofore beyond the 
Pale now lies within easy reach, DOUGLAS FRASER. 
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KUDA KEPANG IN BATU PAHAT, JOHORE* 


by 


K, O. L, BURRIDGE, M.A., PH.D. 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford 


26 _ taste want to describe and then dss 
briefly 2 form of hobbyhorse dance known as 
Kuda Kepang, literally plaited or woven horse. 

So far as Lam aware Kiuda Kepang has not been reported 
from Malaya before though itis common enough in Java 
and Bali, Indeed, in Batu Pahat, Johore, Kuda Kepang is not 
performed by indigenous Malays but by immigrants from 
eee in south Borneo, and from central and 
southern Java, who came to Batu Pahat District in the 
cules of this century to plan rubber in small- 
holdings on the marshy flats characteristic of the region. 
“Today the sons of these immigrants perform Kuda Kepang 
Gast Pema sation ok wedi, cs Sats holies 
and on any festive occasion which might provide a 
convenient opportunity. 

Javanese immigrant version of Kuda Kepang is 
distingaished by the label betul, genuine; that associated 
swith the Banjerese is generally designated mair-main saja 
only. playing, In both cases the action of the dance is 
termed main Kuda Kepang—playing (dancing) plaited 
horse, The Javanese dance includes inducing well defined 
states of trance or ecstasy, whilst che Bunjercse version does 
not, When questioned as to the origin of Kuda Kepang 
clderly Javancse refer the inquirer to the king styled Said 
Din-a-Ali who, on going to war, performed the various 
evolutions of the dance as a war dance, Elderly Banjerese, 
con the other hand, claim thar they have forgotten the 
origin of the dance and refer the inquirer to Banjermasin 
where the story would be known. Few of the young men 
who actually do the dancing, Javanese and Banjerese, are 
interested in an origin, or know a tale which purports to 
give it, They dance Kuda Kepang because they like it and 
‘enjoy it, and because from time to time it can eam them 
some pocket money. 

‘The hobbyhorses used are generally made of goat or 
bullock or buffalo skin, painted, decorated and stretched 
‘over a cane framework. Some are made entirely of cane 
or wickerwork, others from old kerosene and petro! tins 
hammered out and cut to shape. The young men who 
dance may be uniformed in a variety of styles. The 
Javanese are not very particular. On hot afternoons thi 
perforin in football jerscys, shorts, gym shoes, and football 
stockings: at other times they spruce themselves with 
cotton jackets. The Banjerese, on the other hand, wear 
feather-plumed shakoes, and silken uniforms of purple and 
scarlet with gilt buttons, fogs and braid: a handsome and 
colourful turnout. 

Each dancer has a tzermadti' or riding stock, a slight 
wooden wand about 18 inches long with a’ dampy, 
coloured woollen bobble attached to the end furthest from 
the hand, ‘The leaders in a dance have a péchu, a horsewhip 

* With Plate B 
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whic may be cracked lik a ptl shot. Muse accom 
‘iment is supplied by angklong-angklong, a number of 
mbes cubes of diderenr bore tad legth riounted on 
‘cane suspenders in a rigid frame which produce a chord of 
matched notes when the frame is jerked or stuck; a 
rindang, a large double-ended barrel drum; a térhang, a 
large but shallow open-ended hand drum like a tabor; and 
a bronze metal gong aboue a foot in diameter. The dance 
itself requires a full team of a dozen or more dancers, each 
wiped with a hobbyhorse and riding stock, dance 
leaders with horsewhips, musicians, and for the Javanese 
the pawang or mystical specialist and his assistants who 
superintend the activities concemed with trances. 

“The Banjerese taking great pains with appearance, have 
several varictics of dance, In nearly all of them dancers are 
divided into two teams which, while in apparent opposi~ 
tion, also complement each other. The evolutions per- 
formed are complicated and entail perfect timing. 
Preliminary limbering-up with much cracking of horse- 
whips, hobbyhorses lcld ae the sides and chrust forwards 
or sideways to simulate restive mounts, is followed by 
controlled leaps as dancers get astride their hobbyhorses, 
The dance then commences in eamest. Now in file, then 
abreast, the teams weave in and out of each other to the 
chopping thythm of gong, drums and anghlong-agklong. 
Often, dancers take it in’ tum to perform a. phase of 
conventionalized single combat.* Emphasis is placed on the 
niceties of the movement of head, arms, hands and fect. 
‘Throughout, bodies are kept in muscular tension, hobby- 
horses gripped tightly between thighs, left arms stiff, 
holding the hobbyhorses’ necks. Movements are sharp, 
well articulated, distince and altogether graceful. Without 
being wooden, poses are maintained for that split second 
which makes the difference between a single, easy, flowing 
action, and one composed of sensible parts. The attention 
of the onlooker is drawn to the focal points: to knee, hip, 
ankle, wrist, elbow and neck c the bobbing plumes of 
shakocs and the dip and low of the manes and tals of the 
hobbyhorses; to tied high-limbed prancing as horse-men 
quite worry atthe bit; to the shore mincing paces of steeds 
brought under closer control. 

‘The faces of the dancers remain expressionless. Often 
dark glasses are worn—not only, one feels, as an adornment 
fashionable at the present time, but to help dancers and 
audience realize the welding together of musical and 
‘muscularrhythms into the spirited movements of fettlesome 
horses. So accurately docs the Banjerese Kuda Kepang 
capture the idiom of the beauties of horsemanship that itis 
dificul to believe that for many years there have been no 
horses in Batu Pahat for the dancers to study and observe. 

The Javanese performance is only esa similar 
to the Banjerese. The action, far from being an end in 
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itself, is directed to the trance, Neat, precise and systematic 
attention to details of steps, gestures, tensions and relaxa~ 
tions is overridden in the enthusiasm to fall into trance. 

Dances commence, as in the Banjerese, with dancers 
holding their hobbyhorses close in to their sides. They beat 
time to the music with their feet, shoulders moving, 
muscles tensed. Then the leaders crack their whips and 
the hobbyhorses are mounted, Almost imperceptibly the 
musical chythms quicken in tempo until, at last, two or 
three of the dancers veer out from the ordered lines with 
glazed or shut eyes. These men leap high into the air, stiff 
necked, prancing, curvetting, snapping, bounding wildly 
within the circle of onlookers. 

At once the other dancers abandon the ficld, leaving it 
clear for those who are entranced. For it is considered that 
once the pawang has called upon the hantu or spirit of the 
Horse and the spit as entered a dancer, he moves beyond 
ordinary control. The musicians continue remorseless, If 
any one should once falter in his rhythm os strike a wrong 
note the dancers in trance will attack him in fury. They 
will not use their hands for they are as horses, possessed of 
the spirit of Horse, But they may kick, leap, rear and charge, 
They may bite, gnash, or butt. And women in the audience 
who have flowers) in their hair, and who are wise, edge 
theie way from the front; for the horse-men are expected 
to attempt to bite the flowers out of theie hair, 

When the pawang feels that the time is ripe—a matter 
merely of convenience, of boredom with the antics of a 

ticular horse-man, of feeling that enough is enough—, 
Fis ocdets thon who arc suandlg ley vo collar the dances 
in trance and hold them fast. A strong and energetic dancee 
takes some stopping, Usually it needs a man for each limb. 
And once captured he must be held still for the pawang 
who, pressing with forefinger and thumb on the temples 
of the imprisoned dancer, brings him round with a sudden 
jerk ofthe spinal cond in the region of the back of the nec. 

Few of the dancing techniques in the Javanese Kuda 
Kepang require more than a little practice, But for success 
in producing a trance it is considered that there must be 
present a mystical clement the control of which is the 
prerogative of the paivang and also, in a smaller way, of his 
assistants, If the fantu of Horse is to be exited the instru- 
ments must have a particular tone and pitch; and though 
experience, prayer and mystical treatment play a part, 
unless there 1s “something inside" pawang, musicians and 
dancers, no trance or possession will result, 

‘A pawvang may teach another the techniques of pressing 
the temples, jerking the neck, or calling on the hanutu, but 
unless the pupil has ‘something’ within himself he is only 
doing what anybody can be taught to do, The capacity for 
being a pawang is considered to be inborn, It isa gift which 
may be developed but not leaned. ‘Anyone,’ said a 
pawang, “can become a doctor. It requires only learning 
and study. But to call on or release the hantu of Horse 

ures something “other.” Only those who have this 
“other” within themselves can learn to be a pata 

d 














‘Theres litte doubt that the muscular tensions co 
swith the musical rhythms are conducive to trance. But the 
Banjerese who concentrate precisely on these factors do 
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not fall into trances. In the Javanese version the dancers 
sometimes cat a little yellow rice and incense (kéményan)* 
before dancing, Bt a snc des not seen tbe de 
ident on a possible drugging effect of what 
Ere beceree soe all ae ee es ic al ae 
and frances often occur without having eaten them. 
Further, although itis usual for not more than two or three 
to fall into_a trance in any one dance, providing, there are 
enough left over to deal with those who do fall into a 
trance, the pawang may contrive to have six or seven in a 
trance. ‘Contrive’ because he claims to be capable of 
performing the feat at the request of a visitor. 
Nevertheless, observation of several dances showed that 
falling into trance seemed to be reserved toa few particular 
youths. One lad never failed. 


In Bali, Kuda Kepang—there called. Sanehyang Djorans— 
is but one dance if mite) notable for i 5 Bey and 
variety of dramatic and ritual dances into which trance, 
regarded as divine possession, enters, That is, apart from 
relevances to be derived from the dance itself—which 
themselves derive from the observer's knowledge of 
comparative material—it has significance in terms of 
structure, organizationally, and in relation to the vocab 

of cultural values. In Batu Pahat, on the other hand, Ku 
Kepang appears to be something of an anomaly, It exists 
within a cultural environment characterized by orthodox 
Islamic ideas and modes of behaviour. The immigrants 
who brought Kuda Kepane to Johore were pioneers who 
Fire clewell tha langle see seated i ie eset 
associations which were gradually buile up into kampongst 
or villages, On arrival they had in common Islam, a 
regional origin, and certain other cultural values. Later, 
many sent for their relatives. After setdling these immi- 
{grants pursued an unvariegated economic life, dependent 
entirely on a single cash crop, rubber, which is attended 
with no ritual performances. Leisure is mainly a. question 
of cinemas and coffee houses, Apart from joget dances on 
festive cccaions, weyeng lula, the puppet tatow show, 
‘on the same occasions, and. musical evenings of a kind 
comparable with out own skifle’sesions—-during which 
say approxinating to Cae be indaced—and to 
which it is clearly structurally relate Kepang a 

to exist as a survival divorced ffom the geveral cle 
pattern at present being moulded by the immigrants who 
dance it. 

‘The fee and scatter of cents in the hat, though small and. 
infrequently gained, provide an_ obvious. explanatory 
context in which to gauge the survival value of the dance. 
‘There are also solidaritics. Dancers are much the same 
group, usually unmarried youths—young bucks and gad- 
abouts—from the same kampong. The musicians are mature 
snried mat the pathy Cee o) W hil Sane leah and 
the composition of teams might be expected to express 
internal rivalries and sectionalisms, Kuda Kepang could be 
interpreted asa co-operative activity revealing thesolidatity 
ofa hang hose members have come together into a 
unit only in the last 30 years: an integrative, organizational 
mechanism in which nos ifnotall & the ampong have an 
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interest. Historical knowledge helps to explain why Horse 
Hiavalved in sregin quae ional oles ot etc 
common jiance to the dance, to what it means and 

ibolizes, clear structural relevances. Villagers, 

\cers, musicians and pawang are united in their desire to 
effect a particular kind of relationship with Horse. But we 
ate stl eft with the meaning of Horse and what ‘s 
sven : ls P hobbyho 
en it is not simply a ‘or pastime,® hobbyhorse 
dancing seems sae Ee Gecienl with ae kind of 
identification with Horse if not always with spirit 
sion9:a fact acknowledged within our own culture when we 

possessed of an idea as ‘riding. 

his sie Cae ‘On a common-sense level it is only barely 
conceivable that people who had as much access to horses 
as they desired 


iated wit who know 
about horses, who have had experience of horses, but who 
themselves do not have easy access to horses. I cannot find 


a single instance of those who habitually use horses, or who 
have relatively easy access to them, who also engage in 
hobbyhorse dancing as a dramatic or ritual accvity. 
‘Though the Plains Indians of North America had horse 
dances they never scem to have had hobbyhorscs. But 
among the Pueblo Indians where ownership of, and access 
to, horses was and is limited for a varity of reasons, there 
are hobbyhorses and hobbyhorse dances." ‘The Bugis 
le used to have horses—but I can find no reference to 
Feit jcc: On the oxhcr hand, Sa ava and Ball where 
horses were, and ate, comparatively rare—ownership 
betokening wealth, prestige and politcal power—hobby- 
horses are found among the relatively poor and under- 
vileged who did not, and do not, have casy access to 
ses. The feudal nobility of Europe always had horses; 
and the European hobbyhorse dances on which we have 
information are associated with the village folk who 

themselves never had easy acces to or to a 
political authority that their ownership implied. When 
vvan Gennep says of hobbyhorse dancing in parts of France 
that he prefers to see in these actors no more than parodies, 
dating from the fifteenth century, of the diversions of the 
# how far is such a "parody" not an attempt 
the underpeveped to partake in dramatic 
way of the power of the privileged ? Finally, there 
is explicit evidence in our own folklore that phorse 
dancing ditectly expressed rights and obligationss between 

ry a 
if bol 








gentry and common folk.*= 
bbyhorse dancing is an expression of acces to 
tnystical or ritual power on the parts ofthe underpri 
ina situation where political authority is in the hands of 
with access to horses, then such a hypothesis might 
provide a usefal cory context for Kuda in 
Java, or tracing it further back, in India. It might even 
indicate a particular kind of political swation.*> Bat, unless 
cone resorts to such useful expedients 35‘ tor 
‘surrogate’ or ‘survival’—in its more pejorative sense—, 
one sil has to expat the contiauance i 
Johore where the symbols of wealth and 
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resources are not horses but fine houses and motor cars; 
and where the immigrants (who dance) outnumber the 
indigenous Malays, are more wealthy than the latter, and 
do have qualified access to political power. 

This latter point, the recent rediseribution of political 
authority in Malaya, is relevant. Those who participate in 
the pee w habbybore cy 2 tht i commemorates 

re 'a French lan. in Napoleonic times.!4 
And thers sons t0 be 0 cn why, the aniclte 
portions of icipants’ minds this should not be s0. 
Tie Napoleaai er, anocaca a4 wit owe Gym une 
selfconscious Industrial Revolution, saw the birth of many 
of our English traditions. On the other hand, we also know 
with reasonable certainty that the Padstow hobbyhorse 
Seaches back nto angi pethaps othe days of Kin 
Arthur when only knights had horses and the common foll 
had Shanks's pony and hobbyhorses? Essays and notes on 
hobbyhonses are filled with ideas as to origins. Intricate 
paths may be traced back through a variety of kinds of 
Euleuralexperience.** Yet it may be that these experiences 
area series of historical opportunities: successive rationaliz- 
ations justifying hobbyhorse dancing within a current 
or cultural idiom. Which suggests that hobby- 
hhas a survival value intimately related to the 
e, and the way in which different kinds of power 
are envisaged as related, but independent of organizational 
and cultural changes. At present, elderly Javanese in Batu 
Pahat say that Kuda Kepang commemorates the quasi- 
divine King, Said Din-a-Ali; the elderly Banjerese claim 
not to know what it commemorates; and the youths who 
neither know nor seem to cate how it originated, 
‘But if Kuda Kepong has the survival value which it scems 
to have, what will they be saying so years hence? That 
Kude Kepang in Johore commemorates the great Tungkit 
Abdul Rahman and Merdeka? 

Some would say that a hobbyhorse is a death horse."7 
And though, because I know of no dance into which 
fertility symbolism canmot be read, it is easy to sec in 
hobbyboce, dancing a fry wl" Viole Alford 
writes of hobbyhorse dancing in La Soule thus: *... itis 
quite clear that a horse is intended, and not a man on 
horseback. This is clear in the case of every hobbyhorse 
Tknow . .. The man is completely merged in the horse... 
In fact, he never behaves like a man... He seems to embody 
the brain of a man with the power and strength of a horse. 9 
‘These words tic in well with the description of Kida 
Kepang above which wa written in the field without 

ference to Alford. That is, the constant factor—what lies 
2 the heart of the materi Hntiation with Hoos, 
trance representing an ultimate, if mystical union: Centaur, 
Around this cluster other particular relations. 

‘Within terms of what, for the sake of brevity, we may 
‘all a conventional analysis of ficld material, T doubt if 
Kuda Kepang would gain much attention. Yet, for the 
participants, if not for the observer, it is an important 
activity—not only because it sometimes happens to be 
remunerative. More and more as bodies of customary 
behaviour give way to legislation and the routines of 
wage-caming and raising standards of living, as peoples 
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‘migrate to find employment and a livelihood, lose touch 
with their old traditions, become fractionated, and grow 
to be much the same as each other and those who observe 
them, apparent ‘survival’ customs such as Kuda Kepang— 
which give authenticity and distinction to a particular 
culture—must be increasingly encountered in the field. 
Their proper context of relevance is of some moment. Ic 
may be that they will promote a resurgence of studies in 
terms of ‘origins,’ ‘diffusion,’ or ‘non-acculturation."*® 
Alternatively, since in the present case identification with 
Horse lies at the core of the total collective representation, 
and this identification appears to be transcultural, there is 
a stong case for explicitly appropriating the archetypal 
method and formulating and testing relevances in socio 
logical terms, Kuda Kepang, like the wayang kulit to which 
te pearly cloly reat exprenes relations between 
powers which are sociologically as well as psychologically 
relevant. ‘The different ways in which varities of 
powers are thought to be related is surely one of the 
primary tasks of sociology today; and in this respect Kuda 
Kepang provides a vial, nor incidental, cluster of evidences. 











Notes 


*Teamot find tsrmat in any dictionary. 1 did not do any pro 
tracted work aniong the Javateininigrane of Jahre, bu ce 
these people do tend to. pronounce the Malay “dat 1a ftis 
possible dat by termad is meant chrmat, having the sense of nay, 
feat, smart spruce, 

Reminding one of the conventionalized fight called main 


beri, 
) Especially Bunga Kénanga (Cananga odorata) f. RJ. Wilkinson, 
‘Malay-Englsh Dicionary, 1948, p. 114. 

4+ Benzoin incense. Sometimes the petals of bunga kénange (note * 
above) are alo eaten. 

* Literally, Reverend or Noble Divinity Horse. 
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«See Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies, Davce ud Drama in Bali 
London, 1938, pausin and pp. 67-88. : 

7 Correctly hampong-tampong. Tope that I may be forgiven the 
anglicization. 

* For examples see Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England (London, 180, new ed. 1903), especially pp, 3008, 

(Cf. Vertice Elwin, *The Hobby Horse and the Ecstatic Dance,’ 
Folk-Lore, Vol. LM, 1043, ap. 210. 

"See Leilie A. White, "The Pucblo of Santo Domingo, New 
Mexico,’ Amer. Antop. Asoc. Memoits, Vol, XLI, Lancaster, 1935. 
pp. 15t. Esther Schitt Goldffank, ‘The Social and_ Ceremonial 
Srganization of Cochiti Amer.’ Antop, Assoc. Memoirs, Vol. 
XXXII, Menasha, 1927, p46. 

"Cited by Rodney Gallop in a review article in FoltsLere, Vol. 
LVI, 1947, p. 245. Gallop also contests van Gennep’s dating 
forcibly. The work in question, which I have been unable to obtain, 
is A. van Gennep, Le ChevaleJupon, Cahiers Ethnographic 
Fotklorique, tstitut d'Etudes Occitanes, at p38 

"C. 8. Bume, ‘Staffordshire Folk and their Lore FollsLone, 
‘Vol. Vi, 1856, passin and especially at p. 383. 
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XUK, 1938 39 ry 

Afr li apps twas the bynes ie 
which frightened the French back into thee boats! Banks, foe. it 

"Se for example Torwerth C, Pete, "Mae Lyd A 
Explinaions Mas, 194338108 how the villagers of xqubee sy 
{hat their hobbyhore cies rom England (Viet Alford, ‘Some 
Pyrenean Fal Caos Fare, Vol XL 3953p.) 

ir Ellen Eelinger, “The Occasion and Purpose of the * Mar 
Lyd" Ceremony,’ Ma, 948,74 

ig. DN, Kennedy, “Who wa Robin Hood Fall-Lare 
Vol. LRVL, tosse pe 4tds A. We Boyd in 2 tert the Bator, 
Faster Wok LXV 196. 52 

"7 Viole Atord, “The Bangue: Magucrade’ FolkcLoe, Vol 
XXXIK, toa p87 (my Hale, 

* Meaning the sywematic tay of those custom titutons, or 
moder haviour which prst™~a mach neplected il, bat more 
important than that commonly evoked by aecaleratin,” 

See W, H. Rasen Pay The Coline Her, The Ha, 195 
pp. ttn, 95-5. 





THE INITIATION OF TEMNE PORO OFFICIALS* 
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27 MeGilloc’ss gatement tat “ie has been 

‘written about the Porg in the ‘Temne form’ is 
as valid today as it was in 1950, yet we know that Pora is 
an old society in parts of Teme country and the adjacent 
Sherbro area to the south. Dapper,* writing in 1680, 
describes the "BelliPaaro’ in some detail, and Butt- 
‘Thompson’ reports that during the eivil war of succession 
following the death of King Philip Il (c. 1680) the Temne- 
oro chiek died, and that ths is the first recorded reference 
to this... . association,’ It is quite possible that the Poro is 
even older than this, however, for Valentim Fernandess 
(1506-1510) mentions contuberia or cdtuberi, which, 
Judging, by, the more extensive account of Alvares 
«’Almadas (1594), could well be a name for a Povo spirit; 

+ With to text fires 
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certainly the behaviour of the men involved is similar to 
that of Poro men today. 

‘At present the Poro has a sizable membership in. much’ 
of the southern and eastern portions of Temne country. 
‘The following discussion, however, pertains chiefly to the 
aie Bonkolekes and Yoni me ‘The one 

rol resent in the Yoni area before 1700, for shortly 
reeafier Pula, Mansa Biabiikoro pea the society.* 
‘Winterbottom, writing in 1803, says that ‘the purra is 
chiefly confined to the vicinity of the Shetbro, and does not 
extend to the north of Sierra Leone.’ Harris'® believes that 
oro ‘originated with the Mendi and Timmanee MoBanta 
people.’ Toward the end of the eighteenth century a son of 
Masa Munta Kasim migrated south, joined the Poro in the 
Sherbro-Banta area aa became the first Bai Sebora of 
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‘Yoni. He established the village of Maseri in what is now 
Yoni chiefdom and it became the most important Poro 
centre in the area, Local traditions in the Kolifa area 
indicate that the Poro was nit present there at this time, 
but that ie was introduced from Yoni to Kolifa and 
Bonkolenken by a group of Sherbro men who travelled up 
the Jong (Pampana) river. These Sherbro founded several 
villages in Kolifa Mayoso and Bonkolenken, building an 
angfare bush at each.'* With the death of thie leader, 
Kashi Kagbinti, the Sherbro withdrew, leaving their 
‘Sacred things’ at Magboke village (Bonkolenken), where 
they have been carefully kepe but not subsequently used, 
One of their number, Pa Sumano, remained at Maseri 
(Yoni) and seemingly inspired continued Poro expansion 
upriver; his name is revered in song today, and with that 
oF Kagbinti figures in the recitations given as part of Poro 


rites. 

Little has distinguished ‘between the Poro asa socicty 
or general institution, anda" poro,'" which isa gathering of 
Poro members called together for a specific object"; this 
distinction drawn for the Mende holds alo for the ‘Temne. 
‘Using the term in the first sense we have an association that 
Jacks centralization but that comprises a number of seg 
ments, each containing the society members normal 
resident in one village and possessing a section of eel 
Known as ambanika, or angkant nga amporo, * Poro bush.” 
Little refers to these as “lodges” and points out that they 
are independent so far as administrative activities are 
concerned, The ceremonies and initiations conducted by 
various lodges are broadly similar, according to my 
informants, who, while maintaining that they would not 
fear to enter any ‘Temne lodge session, insisted that they 
would never take part in Mende sessions; whether this 
reflected basic Poro differences or the traditional distrust of 
the Mende was impossible to determine, The means of 
calling a 'poro’ ot lodge session and the reasons for doing 
40 are similar throughout Temne country and need not be 
discussed here. 

‘The membership of Poro may be broadly bifurcated into, 
asoko, one who has been initiated, and asokoban, big soko," 
‘or official, Men and boys may be initiated into the society 
at any age, though usually before puberty, in a variety of 
ways: kabangkalo, in which those to be initiated are 
seized together publicly and taken to the bush where they 
may be kept several years, amporo dif, which is begun in 
ree anoles ue heya ire its one By oo an ken 
to the bush, and kakori, a one-day initiation given only by 
an asokobana and requiting the presence of various Pore 
ipsa. Ths wo sped ten Ikabangkealo o¢ amporo 

‘undergo kakori on the last day. Generally only those 
‘who spend a long period in the bush are scarfied. As part 
Of fasion, each boy receives « ‘town mame,” which 
supersedes the ‘bush niame” which he has used while in 
training, and for some of which his family gives wealth. 
Yamba, Bomu, Banabom, Raka and other ‘town names’ are 
in the nature of titles, and individuals bearing them have 
specific roles and tasks; some are subject to special burial 
rites. Boys bearing these names should be sons of men who 
also bore them, but this is not always the case in practice, 
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Few sromen ao fitted fon Poo, and then ually 
against their will for trespassing or spying. Such female 
Jnembers are Liaw as Mann and cot mst be iliated 
whenever an asokobana training session is held. Some 
officials of Bundu, the primary women's society, also have 
a hazy relationship with Poro, 

‘The society officials, asokobana, are known as Kashi and 
Mancha, the former being superior and more highly 
respected, Kashi a ‘crown’ or ambong comprising 
in part skeletal material obtained from those executed for 
breaches of Poro discipline. Each Kashi has his own Raka as 
assistant and messenger. Mancha rank below Kashi, and 
like the latter each individual Mancha has special compe~ 
tence ln’ hedlng, ting bed medicines and s0 00,14 Al 
officials are respected and feared by members and non- 
‘members alike, All are believed to possess the knowledge 
to sicken and kill people by supernatural means, Most 
Kashi are said to ‘know bush,” that is, to know how to 
treat those who are ill with magico-herbal remedies. To 
“now bush’ for healing takes two or more years of study 
since the recognition and uses of a large number of herbs, 
roots and leaves, singly and in combinations, must be 
Maser SEE kad seach ate Boek esr aking 
this doubly difficult, Ie is said that few Mancha stay in 
training Jong enough to master healing, but that rather 
they master bad medicines; hence the frequently heard 
generalization, only partly true, that Mancha are evil while 
Kashi are good, 

To acquire esoteric knowledge scems always to have 
been an expensive procedure in Temne country, expensive 
in terms of wealth, time or both of these. Formerly one 
who had the inclination and resources to. become. an 
offical in the society went to an asokobana, told him of his 
wish and worked for him as a labourer in a patron-client 
relationship, learning what he could in exchange. Such 
training, was intermittent and extended over several years; 
anyone who was wealthy enough accelerated the process 
by paying for instruction. Today such apprenticeship 
seems to have disappeared and the training of an azokobana 
4s organized on a more formal basis. What follows is a 
discussion of some aspects of stich a formal session that 
took place in Kolifa Mayoso chiefdom. 

‘The asokobana training session under consideration here 
Ibegan'in 1959, shortly before the atnalgamtion of Koll 
Mayoso with Kolifa, Mamunta-Rowala chiefdom. The 
initiative in starting the session came from the then Para~ 
mount Chief Bai Yoso, who, being a ‘Ragbenle chief,” 
could not serve as organizer himself.1s He therefore 
requested one Momo Kamara of Mayoso to serve as 
organizer since he was wealthy cnough to underwrite the 
venture. One of Momo's brothers had been acting as an 
asokobana by initiating boys into the society and the chief 
‘nd the public in general felt that he should tmdergo proper 
training. Momo agtced and publicly informed Bai Yoso 
that his brother was going into training as a Kashi and that 
he, Momo, as organizer, was giving the chief 4s, as an 
anghora!6 and £1 10s, 0 that the Ragbenle would inform. 
the ancestors that such a session was being 


repared. 
‘Momo then went to Masang, 2 vilage which he slected 
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since it possessed a complete ambonlea and since it was near 
Masuba, the village in which Kashi Bendu, who was to be 
the trainer, lived, and which Bai Yoso frequently visited 
as he had 3 nearby farm. The chiet’s occasional presence 
was desirable since the gathering of several Poro officials 
in one village seems to create friction and only a chicf can 
settle the resulting squabbles. Momo paid 15. as token rent 
‘on two vacant houses that served as quarters for the 
session, and then called the Pore men of Masang to the 
ambanika where he gave them 48. as anghora before in- 
forming them that he was organizing a traming session and 
asking for their help in dancing for the trainees and pro~ 
viding one of their number as a participant for advanced 
training. Shortly afterwards Bai Yoso assembled repre~ 
sentatives from cach village in the chiefdom and ae this 
athering instructed Momio to give them 10%. while he 
efor tase it a ke pone 
By various means word of the impending session spread. 
through neighbouring chiefdoms. Kashi Bendu secured the 
services of two Mancha, one from Yoni and one from 
Bonkolenken, two aid in the training. A second man 
desiring to be a Kashi came forward, a girl to serve as 
‘Manbori was located, and cach Kashi candidat 
sister's son to serve as Rake Moksshi, his life 
and co-worker. With this group the session which was to 
last 18 months began; cach traince paid angbora to the sum 
of £1 45. Momo, as organizer, gave angbora to Kashi 
Beet romiag Fx ets days of the sessi 
this totalled £3. In return he collected rice, salt, pala 
and chickens in various quantities from cach of tho 




















training and these subsequently provided a large part of 
thedetbitence as well at cecanal aciaces Whatever 


1 food was advanced 
nizer, or by their relatives. A Pa Lumpus'? was 
st between the 
es and their kinsmen since there were times when 
the trainees could not speak directly to outsiders. Momo 
died shortly after the session began and Kashi Benda 
served as organizer although subsequently Mom's heirs 
disputed this unsuccessfully. After a year or more had 
clapsed six men presented themselves for training as 
‘Mancha: one from Masang village in Kolifa Mayoso, one 
from Kolifa Mamunta, two from Kolifa Rowals, one from 
Bonkolenken and one from Bombali, At least two of these 
men brought sisters’ sons to serve as Rake Mancha, such 
being permitted but not required of a Mancha. The period 
in Masang was spent in acquiring esoteric knowleds 

As the training period drew to a close a Ral 
every village in the chiefdom to inform Poro men o 
date and place of the closing ceremonics and to ask cach 
local lodge to send a Reka as its official representative. 
Masang village has no angfare and thus on the night of 
7 March, 1955, the trainees were taken to Mafunk on the 
Pampana river and the old angfare believed to have been 
established by the Sherbro men who first brought the 
society to the Kolifa area. Ie was said that the Poro spirit 
accompanied them together with his interpreter (oyeri). 
No noise was permitted in Mafunk and only an asokoban, 
Raks or Yamba was allowed outdoors for “the spirit has 


clse trainers and trainces required 
by the or 
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gone back to the bush” (okrifi okwane baramé). This night 
tach traince gave 4s. to the Poro spirit and the organizer 
£1 105. to obtain rights to use the angfare and ambanika, 

“The day of the closing ceremonies was 8 March, 1955, 
and Mafuunk, a tiny village of 31 people, was crowded with 

iting dignitarics, relatives of the trainees and repre= 
ntatives of local Poro lodges; few women were present 
even though the ceremonies were to be public. At about 
9am. the interpreter for the Poro spirit came out with a 
group of followers announcing what was to come; this 
was not the usual procedure, for according to my com= 

anions the man was drunk and wanted to show off. 

‘The principal events consisted of three processions, cach 
of which came from the angfare some 500 yards away and 
circled the village two of four times in a counter-clockwise 
direction, The first procession began at 10,30 am. and 

cashi Bendu with his ambong, followed by the 
ori and four Raka, They stopped now and then 
owded veranda while cach Reke ia tara lowered 
his sword and gave the Poro shout. Throughout, all the 
observers, male and female, clapped a slow steady rhythm 
while the seng ka Raka,** the ‘mouths of the Raka,” beat 
their tortoise shells (mambori). The procession stopped. in 
front of the Poro house (angst nga ampore) and each Raka in 
tum again lowered his sword towards it while giving the 
oro shout to indicate that this was the house of the Poro 
spirit 























DUSE OF THE PORO SPIRIT IN MAFUNK VILLAGE 


The howe is covered with society angwangka. The ‘white Raka’ 
(crake fera) pas in font ofthe howe, Photograph: V.R, Dorian, 1985 





The second procession, beginning about 1,50 p.m. in= 
cluded Kashi Bendu, the new Mambori, a pair of Yamba, 
‘one Raka and three ‘white Raka’ (eraka fera). The four 
at grasped a stalk of com in their left hands; the three 
white Raka’ were covered with clay and had bands of 
kealolum vine (Selaginella vogelii, Spring) about their ankles, 
knees, waists, heads, wrists and elbows. The purpose of 
the proceso. was to introduce thee newly iniited 
white Raka" and from time to time the group sto 
while Kashi Bendu received ‘money from. the oe 
relatives, All retumed to the angfare where the ‘white 
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Raka’ dressed as ordinary Rake (neck beads, special loin 
cloth and white marks on the body) to join the main 
procession. Before this group emerged, however, the 
Bandama9 came out and ‘danced’ or ran about the town 
announcing that he was ‘coming with his sons.’ Bandama's 
headpiece is a replica of the angjare entrance. 

The only ceremony in the angfire occurred after the 
second procession had returned from town, The chiefs 
messenger announced that women and other uninitiated 
individuals would be permitted to witness this, but none 
attended since they feared trickery, In the bref rite the new 
officials stood in a line and were presented one by one by 
Kaa Heals: part 66 ths inroaction employed ‘code 
words’ understood only by Poro officials. The relatives of 
cach new offical fired guns to show theie pleasure, as they 
had done throughout the morning in Mafunk town, 








Fic. 2. KASHI LULU OF YONI CHIEFDOM RECEIVES A GIFT 
(OF MONEY FROM A BYSTANDER 


His ambong, headpiece, and costume are described in the text 


‘The final entourage was led by groups of Rak and the 
Bandama who danced at will; it mcluded Kashi Bendu, 
Kashi Lulu from Yoni, the two new Kashi, Mambori, and 
the two Mancha who aided in the training session and the 
six new Mancha, Each Kishi danced in turn and then 
accepted gifts of money from the crowd. After circling 
the town twice, Kashi Bendu asked Kashi Lulu ‘to cut the 
oro” (abok ampore); the procession stopped, faced north- 
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cast, and Kashi Lulu recited a list of deceased Kashi while 
inclining his whisk from the vertical to the horizontal. The 
purpose of the ceremony was twofold: to mark the end of 
the training session and to inform the ancestors of the new 
oro officials. 

‘The procession then moved to the bari2® curtained with 
country cloth for the occasion, and in which were the boys 
whom the new officials had initiated as a practical demon- 
stration of theit knowledge, At the hari entrance a dispute 
arose; Kashi Bendu demanded that the new officials each 
pay $8 to enter, and Bai Yoso answered for them saying 
thae they had paid enough. For four days and nights the 
new officals remained in the bari, then each returned home 
to receive honorary celebrations, 

In the final procession cach Kashi wore angkana, a 
wags Gund rads of loopant'sxecth and claws, aligasoe 
teeth, red beads (angten)) and a metal ring (angsu afalna). 
On his legs, each Kashi wore six to eight metal rattles 
(sebuna), and, on his torso, a nec shire (angkung yala), The 
‘ambong, the headpiece of a Kashi, is made of four skulls, 
four f ickened cone of feathers which is said 
to give off smoke when the wearer desires it. Each Mancha, 
‘on the other hand, wore a cap with animal horns such as 
a Kashi will also wear on occasion. Each asokobana was 
smeared with a mixture of ashes in a grease base, the ashes 
being obtained when the bodies of ‘witches' (rashir) are 
cremated in the Poro bush. Packets of leather and. animal 
horns containing medicines were hung around their necks 
and affixed to various parts of theie costumes. 

All of the men who became Poro officials in this session 
were 3§ oF more years old, mature and relatively wealthy 
individuals, Even so, most of them were financed in part 
by ais high, 
The major payments made at the time of the closing 
ceremonies are outlined in the following table, 





















































Mancha Kashi 
“Buy his crown’ Lu £3 
“Leave the palm leaves’ Zi ws. Lio 
To Poro spirit 105, 108, 
One iron pot ? _ 166, 
One native gun 2 C3 
One gost ? a 
Four mats: ? Bs. 
To Bai Yoso ? £1 108. 
angbora to enter bari 45 45 
Totals Las 45 £33 185. 


ch official took out a Native Administration 
1, thus obtaining the right to initiate boys into 
the society, Small payments made during the training 
session were riot well remembered and I have omitted 
them from consideration. On the day of the losing 
ceremonies alone, Kashi Bendu received more than 
o1 4s. from the six new Mancha and £67 16s, from the 
vo new Kashi, While most of the payments were in 
tin, some traditonal tems wero sul required of the 
Kashi and probably of the Manche as well, though my 
data are incomplete in this regard, 

Each of the Ir boys inthe bakor initiation that was pat 


In addition, 
licence at 
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of the closing ceremonies paid £1 5s. as well as one mat, 
valued at 25,, hence Kashi Bendu realized an additional 
£14 175, making a grand total of nearly £175, not in- 
luding gifts from relatives and friends of the initiates and 
the anthropologist, and the traditional goods of unknown 
type and amount paid by each Mancha (and not included 
in the table), 

The organizer handles all matters of finance throughout 
any initiation session, and in this case presided over the 
final settlement in the angfare on 11 March, 1955, A variety 
of foodstuffs were taken into the bush for a feast and the 
Poro ancestors were informed that the ceremonies were 
over. Kashi Bendu, acting organizer since Momo's death, 
then gave an accounting of what he had collected from 
the trainees, who were present to corroborate him, and 
divided the total, minus his previous expenses, into a series 
of shares: (1) for the trainers (Kashi Bendu, Kashi Lulu and 
the two Mancha) and Pa Lumpas, (2) for the Paramount 
Chief and sub-chiefs concerned, (3) for the drummer, 
(4) for the Poro lodges of the different villages; those who 
sent a Roka to the graduation received more, (s) for the 
organizer, Kashi Bendu, though this was disputed un- 
successfully by Momo  Kamara's heirs. Although the 
apportionment was semi-public, none of those who wit- 
nessed it could provide a breakdown; all suspected that 
Kashi Bendu had withheld a portion which he secretly 
shared with Bai Yoso. It scems likely that 95 per cent. of 
the total was shared between the organizer and the chicfs 
for the drummer received a mete pittance and no single 
Poro lodge was given more than 4s, There can be little 
doubt that Kashi Bendu made a sizable profit, 

Interrogation of some of the new officials and their 
kinsmen concerning the motives that the men had for 
undertaking the expensive, time-consuming and potenti- 
ally dangerous training brought out a number of explana- 
tions that may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Money. All agreed that ic was expensive to become 
an avokobana, but pointed out that such men subsequently 
made money by initiating boys into the society, and when 
Hiro lee choi mila, and that in the end they 
came out ahead. 

(2) Prestige. An asokobsna is treated with deference by 

as he is a man out of the ordinary. His words carry 
‘weight in any situation, and even a chief will hear him out. 

0 Power. The knowledge which he possesses, particu- 
larly that of medicines, permits the asokohna to coerce 
lesser men. ‘The always implicit and often explicit threat 
to harm those who oppose him is what gives the azokobana 
his position of prestige. 

(4) Intellectual curiosity Perhaps a more important 
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motive than most Europeans realize, for the Temne man 
wonders about things which he cannot understand or 
control and wishes to master them; advanced Poro training 
purports to give him such skills and understanding. 


Notes 


1M. McCulloch, ‘The Peoples of Siera Leone Protectorate, London, 
1950, p69. The best account, one generally overlooked, i that by 
NW. Thomas, Eneycepedia of Religion and Ethics, 5, Secret 
Societies (African). 

+0. Dapper, Description de Afrique (taduite du . 
Amsterdam, 1686, pp. 264f. This isthe earliest reference to Pore of 
‘which Lam aware? the original Dutch edition was published in 1680, 

W. Bute-Thompson, Sierra Leone in History and Tradition, 
London, 1936, P39. 

* Valentim Femandes, Description dels Cte Oscidentale Afrique, 
edition edited by TT. Monod, A, Teixeira da Mota and R., Mauny, 
Bisau, 1951, p, Ho and note (180), ‘ 

4 Alvares d Almada, Tratado Breve dos Ries de Guiné, edited by 
ais Sia Lisbon, 946, p72, 7 

“The field work upon which this study is based was financed by 
the National Science Foundation (Washington, D.C.) and the 
Program of Aftican Studies, Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Minos), to whom grateful acknowledgement is ext 

7 See Table I and the map in V, R. Dotjahn, "The Organization 
and Functions of the Ragbenle Society of the Temne,” Africa, Vol. 
XXIX (1959), PP. 156-79. ‘ 

"ora more mpl account see my study, "A Bie History of 
the Teme of Yori,’ forthcoming in Slera Leone Shidies 

Thomas Winterbottom, Ant Account of the Native Acai the 

ighbourhood of Sierra Leone, London, 1803, ps 137. 

JM, Harris, writing in the Procedings of the Anthropol 
Society of Londen, Vo. I (1856-6), p. 33. 1am indebted to Mr. C. 
H. Fyfe for this reference. 

‘The foun 





























fae bush required a human sacrifice, 
sre save fr lave ben obit 








times. 
"" K. Little, The Mende of Sierra Leone, London, 1981. 244 
ina, ops city pp. 289, describes each in some detail; 

Happens to et speci ese of kar, which i the more 
general term, 

4 Poro names and titles vary fom one area to another; these were 
wed in the Kolifa area, 

"5 To do s0 would have been a violation of the chief's Raghenle 
‘mesen (prohibition). 

‘6 Literate Temne translate angbors 38 “shakchand,® that ia gift 
given in the mioming (bora); the evening reminder is anelepe. The 
siving of either is a means of showing respect and deference, and 
precedes the asking of a favour. 

"0 The position of Pa Lumpus is found in the eastern section of 
“Teme country where the kautha period of retreat and isolation is 
more lngiy. There ths a Lupus asciated with mot 
society initiations and the insalling of chief. Generally an older 

retired from active work, isc 
“These are Poro men, who accompany the Rake to provide 
shythm and to check on their conduct in publi. 

Bandana was angularly reticent informant; eared italy 

i from him. 
thatched structure with low walls wed asa public meeting 
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SHORTER NOTES 


‘A Modern Polynesian Cargo Cult. By R. G, Crocombe, 
Research School of Padfc Studies, Australian Netional 

QB Uisiversty, Canberra 
Cook Group) in 1936 and 1959 L 


During residence on the island of Atiu (Lower 
frequently heard mention of a 

‘cargo cult’ type of activity which had taken place on the island 
m1 Zl 


in1947. Only since leaving the iland have Uheard that such forms 
of activity have not been reported from Polynesia and 
thought not to have taken place there, The fllowing i 
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‘with other pursuits, I made no detailed research into the matter, 

‘The movement centres on an Ativan woman named Kapuvai 
who had a reputation for her knowledge of native healing reme~ 
dics, for hee supposed ability to identify offenders by supernatural 
means, and for reputed prophetic powers. Today she lives on 
‘Ativ with a woman from another island ina relationship which 
gives all che: Laeger lal ‘Sy sbi In 1947, howers, te 
‘vas living on the neighbouring island of Rarotonga, where 
bob iy in the village of Tatkavcks. sd 

While she was in Rarotonga two spirits came to hee in a 
dream, and told her to go back to her home isind and prepare 
the people to receive a shipload of cargo which was to be brought 
to the wland by pice ship. The spirit were Teh goss 
(Tahiti is the recognized homeland of indigenous Cook Ishnd 
r belie) and. hey were related one to the other as 

ina (elder ‘younger brother). Their names 
were Te Atu Kura and Titangi respectively. 

‘As directed, she returned to Atiu and called a meeting. The 
spirit of the elder brother spoke through her, telling the assembled 
-cxowd to make a marae (or sacred ground) at a given spot, to name 
it Te Au o Tua Tea, and to dedicate it to them, the gods Te Ara 
Kura and Tirangi. When the marse was completed a ship would 
com to the island, aden with tinned bully beef (the most wanted 
imported food) and money in coin. This was to be shared among 
those who participated and believed. The two gods themselves 
intended to travel to the island by tis ship, and they were them= 
selves going to bring the white pebbles to cover the marae aftr 
the traditional pattern, as well a vatious altar stoncs, 

“The ste pointed out by the gods was about two miles inland 
fom the coast, but this was to be no obstacle as being a spicit 
ship ie was going to land on the mans, In general appearance the 

it ship was desribed as being like the “Waitemara’ (a large 
ttans-Pacfic freighter which calls at Rarotonga occasionally and 
‘was the largest vessel ever seen by Kapuva) but in size it was even 

















er. 

‘About 30 people joined Kapuva in this enterprise. Each mom~ 
fog they were Beran i tatlowiag ate emote cal 
‘went off to the chosen site which lay in fern-covered country 
about halfa-mile past the Mapumai village. Each evening they 
fetamed to the vilage to slecp. ‘They cleared the land, dug i 
dover and leveled it smooth, Around its borders they dug a 
trench ‘to make it separate from the land around.’ ‘This was all in 
teeordance with the taructions ofthe gods, 

‘A whole month was spent in these preparations, and on the 
day after they were completed the party ascmbled at the marae 
for the final ceremony preparatory to the arrival of the spirit 
ship. Kapur sad before them and exphned that twa te 
dal that all should be of one mind if her prophecy was to 
‘materialize, 


‘hes, forthe fine dng she tl then of the nae of the 
‘ccremony which was the wrerequisite fe arrival of 
the sip tad the gods, Hach of heat was to goto Kapuval and 
be baptized. One by one they knelt before her and on each fore 
hhead she made a mark with mud made from red clay and water 
@ preparation which informants said was used in traditional 
ceremonies). And she baptized them in the name of Satan. 

‘One by one they went forward, but the later ones needed per- 
suasion, for tension was mounting as the expected event drew 
closer, At last there was but one man left. He was, they say, siting 
towards the back of the mara, huddled with his headin his hands, 
‘They called to him to come and be baptized but he refused and 
said, ‘I have already been baptized [i.e. by the church]. Why 
‘should I be baptized again?” 
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He was adamant and would not succumb to persuasion, ‘Then 
Kapuvai called out saying that all their effors would probably 
be neated, but that the would request the gods to be'mereifl 
and send the ship nevertheles.. The people remained on the 
marae throughout the night.’The next day and the next night they 
waited and sill nothing happened. By the thied day some started 
to drift back to the village and by that night the remainder gave 
‘up hope and left the marae. Some were of the opinion thatthe 
failure was due to the refusal ofthe last man to be Baptized, others 
that Kapuvai was a charlatan and had misled them, and others 

in that God or the missionaries had intervened to forestall 
‘what would ocrwie have eventuated, No Further ateropes were 
made to bring the cargo, 

On the surface the cult appears to have arisen under the impetus 
of a charismatic leader in a period of economic dissatisfction. A 
brief outline of factors which may have been relevant in the 
context of the movement is given below. 

Christian missionaries firs eame to Ati in 1823 and conversion 
of the whole population was almost immediate. Since that time 
‘mission activity has been maintained. In 1947 all inhabitants of 
the islind were adherents of the L.M.S. (London Misionary 
Society), Roman Catholic, or Seventh Day Adventist missions, 
Te is understood that all participants in the ‘cargo’ movement 
‘were I:M.S. adherents (to which about 80 per cent of the islanders 
belong). During the preparations for the coming of the ‘cargo 
the church did not act. After its ilure, however, all participants 
were brought before a special church meeting ‘and as punish 
ment were denied Communion for a period, They were liter 
reinstated, 

Since 1932 all children on the island had received free and 
compulsory primary education in government schools, and pri 
to that time had received some education fe 
After a boom decade of exports of cits fruits and « 
ninetcenthieties che island was impoverished daring the forties 
by a cesation of shipping due to contingencies ofthe war. While 
foreign troops did not land in Ativ, many were based for a time 
on the neighbouring island of Aitutaki where an airstrip, sca- 
plane base and wharf facilities were established for the purpose 
Numerous airborne, water-borne and amphibious craft of a 
pate not previo known to the landers andl there 
During this period subsistence cropping lapsed om Aitutaki as 
reel halt cey weet eee 

‘loin 1947 the CPA (Cook Mans Progrenive Avoca 
aan indigenous movement with economic and political aspirations 
‘ofa nationalistic type, had been formed for over a year and had 
spread to Ati among other islands. 

‘A fall analysis of the movement should be possible as most of 
the participa stl live onthe and, but emt awalt detailed 

hh 


research, 



























Horniman Museum Lectures, January-March, 1961 
‘Among the illustrated lectures of anthropological 
2,9 isteces included in the series of Saturday afiernoon 
Ieetures (at 330 pam.) at the Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, London, SE. 23 forte fis quarter of this year are 
the followings 4 February, Dr. F. §. Wallis on ‘Prehistoric Stone 
Factories’; 11 February, William Fagg on ‘The Art History of 
Benin, Nigesit’s 18 February, E- Roc on ‘Jouricy to Jebel al 
‘Akbdar (Arabia)"; 4 March, A. W, Smith on ‘Explorations on 
the Bolivia-Peru Border’; 11 March, C. M. Mitchell on "The 
Folk Life ofthe English People. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“Chevy-Chace’ fact the “Riding” scems to some extent to be a ritual challenge, 1 
»—As a preliminary please allow me ave not seen this of the tithe 
30 =a tet Sn ree eee 
‘The Pers? owt of Northombarlande, struction has been previously proposed, and whether it is likely to 


‘And a vow to God mayd he, 

‘That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 

‘Of Chyviat within days thre 

In the mauger of 

Asal ae ever Wea hen Be 
1 is with this challenge that the ballad of Chevy-Chace begi 
Why Chevy-Chace? These words do not appear in this 
‘wherein the ballad, which, in one plce only, says “Who gave 
leave to hunte in this Chiviae chays in spyt of me"; they do 
‘constitute a place name; there was no chivvying or chasing. “This 
sth hontge ofthe Chev’ (he orga i), and tended 
fav such a stark unyielding combat thar 

Of fificen hondrith archary of Yaglonde 

‘Went away but fift and thre; 

Of owenty onde eaten of Skotonde, 

‘Bt even five and. 
Whether the majority were mounted or on foot, this was essentially 
aa border ‘Riding.’ the enence of which is conveyed in the line "In 
the mauger of dou 






ade, and more particularly an 
‘owtentatious coat-taling—such as the Grande Chevauchée of the 
Black Prince from Bordeaux in 1355—done in the despite of 
Eidibeal se wind co ae Riding of 

In India ic was this ti the Riding of the 
‘Asvaredha; «challenge of what dare meddle wi" me” which 
tiled the sacrificial hone provocatively under the noses of neigh= 





be the correct one. 
Hingham, Norfolk 


‘Welsh Surnames. C/, Mas, 1960, 193, 

‘Stt.—Di. L Morgan Watkin gives a list of surnames 

QI whieh he sys are “nowadays taken as Webs." Ie 

includes Jones, Richards, Roberts, ‘Walters and 

Wiliams and dh ar ain at We thy ares kn i et 

he commoner in Wales in proportion to other nam, but are 
borne by more people of English origin. 

‘Thee names (of coune without the patronymic suffix) were 
taken by the Normans from the Franks, and were introduced at the 
Conguc + were sch Bll name John nd Thomas Which 
were not ly wed in They were very soon adopted 
Oye Eig by te ee ee es apd 
twic, about the fourteenth century, the only English names com 
tony bore were those of SS, Edward and Edmund, reintroduced 


by King Henry Ul. 
‘Patronymics are the commonest type of English sumame, and 
hoe wer uly formed in Souther England by adding 
the Christian name, and in Norther England and Scotland by 
adding “son To some names the diminutive "kin" was affixed, and 
Jeokins and Watkins, which the Welsh adopted, are just as English 
as Wilkins and Tomipkins, which they did noe. The name David 
‘was not a Well iy, and many English are called Davie, 
Davidion, Dawes, Dawion, Dawkins, tc. 

eatery of any of the names mentioned above may then be of 
English descent, On the other hand many of Dr, Watkin’s names 
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touring rulers with the inciton of hating thee pede. nln are genuinely Wel, and it not deat why they should have been 
sro het ass te Kiucayels of Kalinga del io ke'wr a te sasbod by Euphatwckes et eet 
Aespite of Suakaral the Satavahana Kings atypical chevaue; in Ue Mowhouthire RAGLAN 
REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


FEpae re kina hada Pees pete re 

1960, Pp 62,91 plac. Pre est 

32, re Sicha advises nhs foreword ha this 
book is a short anthology of images man has made of 

his got’ and that “un 

‘is from a different angle,’ to wit, determining the 


many other similar works, his approach 

meaning of these 

ods which man has shaped. Within these hits which he himself 
‘tablished, he has done a commendable job, 

His method is that of the ethnologist with 3 logical approsch, 
She fas roiedod tus ess onucoe te Remain 
able— to ‘a images. 
‘Afi bualdiog his major premise indoctively with mumctous 
‘examples of images taken from various part of the world including 
‘Asia, Africa, America and Oceania, be particularies the special 
aspects of the images and their symbolized religion. One notes 
expecially the images of Kum, Daruna, Sait Eacumber, Kwan 

in, and many phallic overage 1 QUE com 
arly th mr a ey pl Atom 
[poor lighting destroys some of the vital plancs of his sculptural 
reproductions. 


“The thematic treatment is direc in that the code ciphers of several 
‘ealture patterns are clarified and then set forth verbally as well as 
ictorially. This he manages by careful reading of all symbols and 
by linking them with man’s invisible world. One i imprened by 

‘univenality of phenomena suggesting that ‘mankind, 
regards of the clare sat, ccotaly hoes and tat tere 
are frequently the same basic stimuli to that religion regardiew of 
its image-manifesations. The reliance on is not only true 








of primitive wcietc, but of modern Christianity, F 
to de Hs nec tay of ann of Cops 
Prodimieni de Jews ilustrates this pois. 
sy AED. Sess ses oe i thet hat he le 

y the images Iways bect a matter of prime 
portance af a reflection of man's culture patterns and that the 


i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
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culture 

almost 

on the 

veh 

Tavs shops 

: posacy: 

strangely accentuated 

‘This work may well serve the person who wishes a brief ‘graphic 
snd psn aye comple gins Ort 

Heth eee exp Ss as fat ar case 


hhis indices. (See, ¢¢., Yamantaka and Shaki.) We think well of his 
laborate reading of Picaso's Guerica even ithe symbolimn may be 


alightly overdrawn. The objective critic may nevertheless learn 
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here how to enrich his interpretations, For the religious imagery 
Pee emo han a fora 
“Though the work st dines tas 2 compensatory 
aqua its esental accuracy and honesy. Somehow, fegardles 
atthe enaty foe os gi, ne al lupe 
SS the presumably precious microscopic examina 
tion, tend to er from their deistic heights. And the cynic, too, 
well be thankful for the gencral enlightenment yielded by 
plume 3 once sh in telus and bul 
a 





the ages, man has shaped the images of his gods, but 
rarely, according to Dr. Sierksma's illustrations, has he shaped them 
in his own image. J. NEWTON HILL 


‘The Ancient Gods. By E. O. James. London (Weidenfld & Nicobon), 
1960, Pp. 359, plates. Price £3 2%, 

33 This the’ opening volume of anew Hisory of 

Religion, and deals with religious ideas in the Middle 

East (including Greece) from the earliest neolithic times until the 

beginning of Christianity. Professor James has preferred to divide 








his book according to topics, rather than by cultures or chronology, 
fd deals separately ith nach abject asthe acral Kingships, 
cult of the dead, and cosmology. In addition, the first chapter gives 


4 summary history of the carly civilization of Western Asay the 
second caper pres the eat) prehistoric evidence sepa, 
and the final chapter deals with the development and diffusion of 
Neat Eastern deities, 

‘One disadvantage of this method of treatment is that it tends to 
diswociate che cult from the place. There are many varieties of 
landscape and climate within this region, and these certainly had an 
influence on the varying forms which some general beliefs adopted. 
Frac inl hin the vivid eeiton ofthe ting with which 

often prefaced hi agcounts fray and Ramey fe deeply 
of -s 


in hiss gan Anatolia, 

‘Avothee reife of this arrangement is that it emphasis the 
continuity, of belief; The reader, however, might justifiably ask 
‘whether abrupt ethnic changes inflaenced the religions of certain 
‘regions at various times. At this point the author js poorly served 
by archxology and its confosion about when, for example, the 
Greeks came to the 42gean, He himself accepts the Minoan decipher~ 
ment, and even deduces from i that a form of Greek was spoken in 
"pre-Achzan’ Crete, If 40, these carly Greeks must have been 40 
in language only. 

“The special merit of the book is its very complete and modern 
documentation. Every significant example of a particular rite ot 
belt is vividly and lucidly described, with the latest references, 
and the 85 carluly selected photographs omsament aid supplement 
the text. [twill at asa work of heroic proportions, the outcome of 
alte of uy, cogtation and profound undersaning 
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‘The Jaws and Teeth of Primates, By H’, Warwick James, London 
(Pitman Med, Publ. Co), 1960. Pp. 328, 79 text figs 


34 Memes 
Me. Warwick James has been a lading member of 
the dental profesion since the carly years ofthe present century, He 
is now in his eighties and, since his retirement from active practice, 
hus continued and developed his research interests in dental anatomy, 
‘with particular attention to comparative materia 
‘The present book is primarily a work of reference, although it 
‘would provide a valuable introduction to the anthropologist or 
‘Montolops entering the comparative fil Tis divided iat to 
Sections. ‘The general section, of 27 pages, covers the gencral 
Principles of dental anatomy with special reference tothe Primates, 
‘The necessary brevity of this section gives rise to somewhat dog 
matic sagements on controversial points. He dismisses both Botk’s 








and the theories of dental evolution equally sum 
‘marily, although the latte, propounded at the turn of the century, 
is still the basis of most accepted theories, 


“The systematic section, of 40 page, includes dtiled descriptions 
‘of the tecth and jaws of every genus of Primates, from the tree 
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shrews to Man. It includes relevant details ofthe life of the animals 
‘concerned, including their diet and habitat. Each genus is lutrated 
by excellent photographs of the upper and lower tecth and jaws, 
separately and in occlusion, taken by Mr. Maurice Sawyer. 

‘There are three appendices. The ft describes the pr-eruptive 
development ofthe dentition, and the importance of genetic control 
in producing normal occlusion. The second is a description of the 
articular eminence in the mandibular joint of apes and primitive 
and recent man; a subject which has not been covered clewhere 
‘The thind is by Mr. L, G. Smith, Head Keeper in charge of the 
‘Monkey House, London Zoo, and gives a most interesting account 
‘of the dict and other details necessary for the keeping of monkeys 
and apes in captivity. 

“The book is attractively presented and the illustrations excellent. 
1c fills admirably along felt ned in the field of comparative 
edontology. Je. E MILLS 


‘The Evolution of Man's Capacity for Culture. y J.N. Spuliler, 
ph We Caw SL. Weshy, Chale Peck, 
35 tary # toe Mh Dal wih «tna 
by Lelie A. White, Detroit (Wayne State U.P), 1939. 
Pp, wt, 79 Price $3.50 

Here isa lively litle book of six esiays by a. group of antheo= 
pologists and a biologist, who describes himself as a neuro-physi- 
‘logis, all writing about the region which links man's behaviour 
to that of animals and special fo that of hit nearest eatves in 

"ach shu be ich de rou i he wl ening 
to tackle such an important problem by breaking down the barriers 
between the acienes x0 far concerned with man's Bekaviour and 
biological studies of behaviour is both a great inspiration for the 
readers ofthis book and, at the sme time, a great reflection on the 
preoccupation of modern man with his apparent view of himsel€ 
as the product of special creation, 

The evays, of cours, do not really come to grips with the probe 
lem, since € would be dificult to imagine this type of team bei 
able to outline the problems in terms which would allow of eo 
‘operative investigation. For this we should require a/much more 
halanced team of biologists and anthropologisa, but we ean be 
‘certain that it will not be long before the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
brings this into existence, 

‘Nevertheles, the imaginative approach of many of the authors 
ia eat simul and few readers wl find thems able ih 

1 book without wanting to put pen to paper, to make note et 
forte own work oro pois of farer say So many oC thee 
‘occur to me that I feel myself privileged to take up one such pi 

I hs ld earot be too strongly cmp that an ability 
tose the sure of information behind the we of concep the 
main qualifiation for participating in laying the foundation of a 
discipline which may ultimately become the biology of man’s 
ber: of ad the analysis of 

‘Most anthropologists are unaware of advances in the analysis 
bochaviour of vertebrates; tor, indeed, are they aware that these are 
likely to change the concepts by which we think about behaviour. 
AAs yet, present concepts are largely the result of accumulated 
tradition about the behaviour of man, and they are the results of 

n's thoughts about himself but are not the result ofthe study of 
Ihimelf. Advances in sub-humnan animal behaviour must, therefore, 
be expected to have a revolutionary impact upon the way in which, 
we are handling the sciences of human behaviour. One such 
revolutionary change is due to occur in our idea of sexual attraction 
v4 uiefil oF explanatory concept. For except as defined in specific 
instances i has no meaning. tis now known that sextal behaviour 
is see within a framework of agonistic drives, whose significance for 
the understanding of social life in the primates, and especially the 
nature of the social bond, i as important as sexual arousal itself. 
‘Abicrice of awareness of this fct makes the contribution on the 
societies of monkeys, apes and man of litte lasting valu. 

Tewillbe clea, thereon, that ot of what iad camot be taken 
for granted, but since the problem at this stage is to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, the more people read these esays and begin to tackle 
the problem, the better. M. R. A. CHANCE 

































































Nos. 40, 41 
correctly named on p. 13 is marked as Ywlung on the map on 


Pr 

doubt that bymgpa sands for “northerner” a8 ssid on p. 125 
ize rather, I think, an abbreviation of Byene-tharep, “inion 
o€ the northem plain,” and is wed in Ladik and Ropchu a5 an 
‘quivalent of nomads (ofeps). nthe map on p. 17, the town of 
Remote mR (the at ng by 038) 
incorrectly given the name Rinepo-cte, which teats something 
quit differant, The Tibcran Spelling Of a prise soiibce Sach be 
Lone I fel rather than hee a8 on p18. My experience i 
Tadak was tat the smaller howe to! which patent eit scaled 
Whane-es thi name was applied abo to even smaller houses 0 
which grandparents could th relegated, T fall to see how sal on 
32 ea be Tibetan for‘sokesnakerss that in my opinion should 
be rather mapathen (Ticpa bZemGar. 1 do not tink that ie 
Correct to say that “not more than two brothers can share the wife 
‘of tec elde brother” in Lada as stated on p. 363 1 have seen 
Lada miles with more chan three brothers marred to common 
wife, The account of the Ladak php is sketchy on P96 and no 
Telerence i made to my *The Phavpun of Leh Teh in Lada, 
Easter Kashmir, India (Ext and West, Year VI, No. 3, July 
2936, ISMEO, Rome), which at expe she feo he 

am 
INote 99 ofp. 47 gives ‘Boundary Question’ asthe reference for 
‘Taharong being fled a province and mentioning that there are 
slives there captured from the tial areas, 1 know of 









































‘Te'harong in Tsang and another in Khar, but th 

triets at the most, and quite far from tribal areas, 

Lepchas in a description of people of Tibetan ethos is debatable 
(pp. S46); some of their culture is influenced by the Tibetans, but 
‘only superficially, On p, 8o its sad that the Dalai Lams isthe head 
‘of the dGe-lugi-pa order; I do not think that this isso, but rather 
thae the Ganden-fri Rimpoche, abbot of Ganden monastery in 


Lhasa, is; the litter is not an ineamation, and he is mentioned 
farthcron p, 135, On p. 117, gli ingiven after Four monasteries 38 
ifit werea translation: this could be misleading as ging really means 
*park.’Icis hardly right, I shink, to state a8 om p. 127 thatthe noble 
families of Lhata provide the central government with 175 offical 
this figure is in reality the number of noblemen which mut not be 
exceed in the lay court (Shiskur or ShooakChor) of the Dalai 
Lama; the cerca court (Tieskor ox rTae~aK hr) has aso a maxim 
figure of 175 monks; er surpeing ea there ne met ee 
courts anywhere 
Tn: note 261 of the same page, Profesor C: 
unfortunate that | do po gv ay infor 
of the lay members of the fanilies that provide 
o not do so beatse there ino difference Between 
others in what concerns the lay members, a 
clearly illustrated by the ease ofthe Kinn-sGang family quoted inthe 
‘ame note by the author. Note 293 on p. 131 comments correctly 
fn the family which in the text i called Teng thi is only the 
Collogual prot as otherwise it i known as Ta-ring, 
SreeNips on ps re correctly "Sons of Heaven,” a 
‘Sasi already the honorific form of fy, "son," Te is 3id on p. 139 
thatthe Panchen Lani de af the Dal ama om 3 
religious point of view; actually, he isthe latter's superioe spiritually, 
Deca ete incaration ofthe nda Anh, wheres he 
Dalai Lama incarnates Avaloiteshwara a bodhisara. The ttle of jo 
‘np, 160 ally the Tibetan for "Lord (jo), not “ee (which 
is golu), Note 137 ofp. 164 has mKharafon ak “provincial fort 
governors’; would ‘pravincial governors of forts" not be beter, a8 
{tis the govemors who are provincial, not the forts? 
Note 265 of p. 186 does not mention Adin a8 the 
Kast in Sikkim, although thats the term wed locally 
‘employed; there is however, an alsin to ths tle im note 37, 
although it is not clea if only Kezis of Lepcha descent beat this 
actually, al does scent to be Lepcha. The Dharma Tejas 
ein Tibetan was Chas not Chia 8 p. 196, which 
‘only a phonetic transitration. Groome-pa on p. 21) is simply the 
tame of the inhabitants of Gren the Tibetan tame ofthe Chum 
vale (pronounced rom) 
‘The book his a very complete bibliography, of which ie is of 
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course a scletive reflection. Many ofthe Iatext works on Tibet are 
mentioned there, some of them new to me. On the other hand, 
there sno reference to those wef volumes: Milary Report on 
Tilet (Calcutta 1910, General Saf, Army Headguattery, Iida) 
and Who's Who in Tie, the ater unfortunately now unobtainable 
trcatse of the reurctive policy of the Goverment of India thit 
hs cased i stop secret. 
Profesor Carre presets his work as» provisional sa 

tad ad polgy in Tibet, and bide his tin ald work wil 
‘gan become posible in that country. This an optimistic long 
‘few ofthe station, and T very much doubt tat he will ever be 
2his to give better answers to the wide varity of questions that he 
ias pu forward. Under present circumstances, the Tibetan people, 
thet ealre and thelr religion are being stamped ont, ancl nese 
‘eter ate taking their place on the Roof of the World. When kd 
‘Work “again becomes posable,” ithe words of the author, there 
Will no fngse be anything to dy, as even the docurnents which 
tu ately did exist dhe country sre eeportd to have Been burnt 





publicly by the Red invaders. Professor Carrasco's book is thus far 
{nore than anything else an up-to-date account of social institutions 
before the catastrophe in Tibet, a record compiled with great ability 


and excellent judgemient from the pasing and wnsystematie observa~ 
tions of travellers and visitors to Tibet before that country’s ancient 
culture was wiped off the map in a matter of months. 

PETER, Print of Greece and Denmark 


Jordan. Ealied by Gronge L. Harris, Newhaven, Gs 
Pres), 1osh: Pp. x, 246. rag Liited by George La Haris 
ALL Newhaven, Conn, GLRALF. Pres) 1938, Pp. x04, 350 
“Tete are two guide bocks of the moder type— 
Culture, History, Edie Groups, Religions... Social Organi= 
zation, Dynamics of Political Behaviour, Theory and Structure of 
Goverment, Diffsion and Control oF fnformation, . Basie 
Features of the Economy, Organization and Use of Manpower, 
Domestic and Foreign Trade, Public Health and Welfare, Family, 
«Valves and Patterns of Living, ... Table, They are prodaced 
iby'more or les the same team of experts, in conjunction wih the 
Human Relations Area Files, for the Survey of World Cultures 
sets, 

Prenmably the auors were told 10 take nothing for granted 
sn have obeyed to the eter. 1 i explained, therefore, that Arabic 
is writen fom right wo left so thi fall books, newipapern, and 
‘magazines sem co the westener to start from the back cover, and 
also that ‘there i a extensive and many-sidd Arabic literate on 
Which the Jordanians, like other Arabs, may draw.” Further, we 
find chat ‘A'man it important if he has powerful relatives and 
od ant seats wth hes one of muta bation 
"Those who get nearceto the end ofthe books wl find that Excel 
Jeace in craftsmanship became posible with the concentation of 
‘wealth in the cites, and the development of writen iteratute hat 
teen dependent on education," and other information of this kind, 

Some people wil probly ind booth okt edo 5 
have. Peshaps ethers who are going out ofthe Bl to spend a couple 
it weeks in ther ofthe counties will id them a sel itrodee 
tion—commonplace and-common sense are not utterly dian, 
Buti bar forthe General Etro cla ht The os of 

book isa society a it function, the interrelations ofits parts 
athe rao he whole vey ie york of an abt 
let alone of a synthetic type has been published about either Iraq of 
Jordan, and neither of these books seems to be bated upon new 
research in the countries themelves. The General Editor further 
says "Aseting as valid only what has stood upto the simultaneous 
and systematic challenge of the various socal science dieiplines 
represented by the perions who wrote i, the book has no recourse 
to the citation of authorities.’ One wonders how strong the challenge 
\was—cspecially when one finds the Black Stone at Mecea described 
28 being the Ka'ba instead of as being in the wall ofthe Kaba (a 
setntion made ca for ample the Eo ea 

lopaia of Ilan, the Home Univerity Library book on 
Motammedanism, and Lane). 
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Society of Bombay, is deeply concemed 
‘the teeming tribes of India." Indeed, he dedicates this sty to them 
spirit of service with a firm faith in their future as fall citizens 
ina clases society trained to add to the productiviey and human 
resources ofthe ancient motherland in a world of peace and equality.” 
‘The Naikas or Naikdas, numbering some 120,000, are dispersed 
overmany dati of Gujrat. Mr. Sta couches upon ths tory, 
ita, habits, kinship, kinship terminology, education, occupation, 
recreation, folklore, folksongs, anthropometric and serological 

cites some life histories, and so forth. 1 should like to congratulate 
Mr. Shah on 4. yakable contribution to our facal know- 
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Social Stra 
43. M.A. Jaspin, Djskerts (Guramg Aging) 1939. Pp. 76 
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pamphlet is par, sa great service to 
other reasons, cannot keep up with 
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cig andr He's gic See nen ae ho 
ca 's.  Stelsel van het Adatrecht should 
have bern mentioned. The refrence to Palmicr's work the 
cccupatoral disibuton of the parts of pups and stant 


pam athe srork hat ic inthe introduction, for here 
jaspan offers us an interpretation of modem Indonesian 
society and some of its problems from a standpoint which is 
sociologically able (areas which are not democratic appear 
to be either tribal or feudal) and politically naive (Profewor Jab 
scems to be voicing Indonesian left-wing nationalist opinion). 

‘There are a number of references to ethnographical matters and 
rexarch which make the pamphlet an important anthropological 
as well as sociological item, MAURICE FREEDMAN. 


A Guide to Taxila, By Sir John Marshall. 4h ol, Cambridge 
(UP), 1960. Pp, x, 196, 22 plates, plans Price 135. 
44. ie Sica cy of Tat Sad the rnahable 
monastic instruments which lie in the countryside 
around it are ofthe first importance in the study of early Baddhive 
history and iconography, and of Hellenism at its further eastward 
‘extension. It will probably be reckoned Sie John Marshall's finest 
achievement to have excavated, planned, recorded, and preserved 
these monuments ina seriy of campaigns lasting over 20 Year, and 
Finally to have produced a complete publication of his rls. 
‘This guide book is in effect a brief report of Sir John’s work, site 
boy site, Ie begins with 2 lcd historical account of the city’ and 
slstict, ad carries 23 plates an excellent general map, and plans of 
the several sites. This edition has been enlarged to include aecounts 
‘of several newly excavated Buddhist sitcx The author characteritic- 
ally wastes no space on colourfal dscrprion, and the text closely 
omposed,ighty packed ith fat and wat 
guide, and leads the visitor almost step by stp, te 
‘ezactly what to look for Ie is meant to be bekd in the hand while 
walking over the terrain, and in such eigcumstances no-writen 
swords are to evoke the strange beauty of che district. 
‘You walk for hours through the silent eleaster scrub of the foothill, 
preferably about Christmas time when the ai i light, sweet and 
lear, and suddenly come upon a ruined stupa sith it pensive 
stucco reliefs. You then know exactly how Marshall fle about the 
place, and tur to his work only for an account of what he fou 
there and of how he thought it looked when the walls were standing 
W.C, BRICE 




















Sousces of Indlan Tradition. Compiled by WT: deBary, S, Hay, 
R. Weiler and A. Yarrow. New York (Columbia UP.) 
45, ann sgt: OUP), 95h. Pp nat ott De 


£219, 
‘This volume is one of three presenting the sources for the in- 
tellectual and spiritual traditions of India, China and Japan. Itsscope 


covers a wide range in time, extending from the Rigveda down to 
writings of the last decade. Its preface states that attcation is alo 
kgiven to political, economic and social thought, although the 
Principal aim is to give source materals for rchgious and philo- 
sophocal The book is divided into six parts, of which the 
first five deal with carly Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism, 
Hinduism, (slam and Sikhism. The selections here owe much to an 
‘excellent feam of contributors who have oftes translated for the 
firs time, or newly translated, the quoted r 
Imeem ina and Paki, ery diferent crater cen 
chapters cover the opening, to the West, ssance of 
Hinduism, moderate and extremist nationalism, the Muslim 
revival, Tagore and Gandhi, the founding of Pakistan, and finally 
‘sz paths to Indias ature.” 

‘Within thei limits we must applaud the several pats ofthis work. 
‘The space available for 40 vast a topic as Hinduism necesarl 
means that sce cannot be done: and the same may be sid of each 
art. Thi leads sm to doubt the widor ofthe editors in eating 
their nets so wide, for excellent as ae the parts the resulting whole 
's somehow umatisfactory and disturbing. Again one may doubt 


the wom of cading ogee of oll tt eamemic weg 
Scag te pmary rly fr ys proce a one 
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and s0 divorced from historical contexts that they are liable to 
confuse and mislead the reader secking to lexm about Indian 
‘Gvilization. For the volume makes no mention of the basic facts of 
history: that the written traditions are but one of the expressions of 
hhisorically developing socictcs and at best provide a very limited 
and partial view. Again the scleced tradition is lopsided. Scientific 
and keamed writings are all but excluded, although to understand 
even the intellectual context of the religious and metaphysical texts 
it is necessary to know something of the current grammatical and 
linguistic theories, systems of logic, philosophy, etc. Hence one is 
often reminded of the all too common static approach to Indian 
religion, Even the historical relationships of the several religious 
systems are quite inadequately treated; although to. be properly 
tinderstood these relationships call for delicate semantic histories of| 
the technical terms, without which the several systems lose their 
identities and what were once the causes of bitter sectarian debate 
are losin deceptive synthesis, Finally no reference is made to popular 
tradition, although the ora traditions which survive present to the 
student of Indian civilization a quite different world, 9 
than that of the written text. 
similar problems are raised by the sixth part. If the earlier parts 
contained the spiritual outpourings and. idealistic comments of 
forest-dwelling sages and mystics, who depended for their bread 
spon the prosiuctive surplus of the peasantry, oF of Brahmins and 
ninisters who found themselves well rewarded for extolling the 
‘deal virtues of their princes, this part isthe product of a mere hand= 
ful of intellectuals, The volume is admittedly eclectic and perhaps 
wwe have no right to criticize the selection of materials, bur once 
again the reader must ask himself, what has all this ro do with the 
india he knows—or though that he knew. In this part there are wo 
main themes, the religious and the political. The former follows 
‘with fair logic from the earlier chapter, tracing the impact of 
‘western thought upon Indian religious writers and the development 
of western and revival ends The pital deme is hard 
justify. These mippet, of political writing surely transcend. an 
defn of radon and eve to confine che main theme of the 
book, 
Finally we find ourselves delighted to agree with Abu Taleb 
{p $68) who atthe end ofthe eget century, remarked that 
the English insisted that mankind had risen by degrees from the 
iges to the exalted digoity of the great philosopher 
Ihaac Newton, and commented that if this axiom of thetsbe correct, 
ma has yt imc to fear, and all his boavted knowledge i but 
vanity," We are lexed and uncertain, perplexed as to how 
‘ur own view of Idan civilization and radon en be 0 diferent 
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from that here presented, uncertain as to whether Abu Taleb may 
‘not have spoken at east partly . 
RAYMOND ALLCHIN 


Caste and Kinship in Central India: A Village and its Region. 
Dyin Moyer Lond Rae © Regan Poh, 

AG 1960, Pp. svi, 295, Pre Lr 55, 

“This admirable book gives 3 detailed account ofthe 
working of the caste system in a central Indian village and its 
Yerrouning region. The village has been carefully chosen 30 that 
many craft and service castes are r ‘and so that it was near 
‘ough to road and town for the tnluences of recent changes it 
social behaviour to be apparent. The author used no interpreter, atid 
clearly achieved intimate relations with the villagers, members of 
some ee families even contracted ceremonial kinships with 
hit own family. 

By way of a background (Part 1) he outlines very briefly the 
history of Malwa, and of the village studied, and gives a general 
account of eate membership. tn Pare Hh deals withthe ces 
the village from the aspects of ritual status, economics and occupa= 

village leadership, and the village a unit: in Pare Ht he 
describes the constitution tie ee beseie from 
"worship and dhe fnetions of genealogist, 
the patterns of marriage and of Ei ship relations, and social control 
in the subcaste, A brief chapter in conclusion gives an accurate 
appreciation of the relative importance of region, descent and kin= 
up in determining the connotation of the words east and 
“subeaste’ in an Indian village community, 

‘The work is careful, meticulous and lucid throughout, and 
renders a complete picture of a rural community in Rajasthan 
‘with ity exceedingly intiate and elusive pattern of interest, 
inter-village, inter-clan, inter-kindred and inter-personal relation= 
‘hips. Ths the dries and. cortesponding rights of the various 
village crafismen and servants are analysed; ritual status in the caste 
hicearchy is carefully evaluated; economic aypects of caste and the 
agricultural system are explained; the internal structure of caste and. 
‘its methods of social control are set forth in detail, Even the distribu~ 
tion of dwelling houses among different castes is shown on 
‘The functions of the genealogist are dealt with and the worship of 
the clan goddess, of Bheru, and of satis, | looked in vain for an 
account ofthe hasbayj ceremony, but probably i is relevant to 

jucstions of caste and social relationships. Besides plans anid tables 
the volume is illustrated by more than 30 photographs—a valuable 
addition to the study of caste and a necessary item in any library 
‘on the subject. 3H. HUTTON 
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‘Les Cavernes du Volp: Trois Fréres—Tuc d’Audoubert. [iy 
4 ‘Henri bane cand Henri Bal Dat (Arts ct Métiers 
BS me ee 
EE Te eas 
and 1914. The caves lic a little north of Montesquicu-Avantts in 
the ament of Ariége. In this atea the river Volp gocs under- 
‘ground for part of its course and panes through a series of galleries: 
ra ee oe Sec a ee 
ea ee han Utne Paces 
pees adte lens sy awit pl 
Pe ere ene core ls 
vet pepe ple ay 
their discovery, in particular the ‘Sorcerer’ from Trois Fréres and 
Bore os eas ne eee Corn cee 
Re ace coe Ys a ae 
and plates in this book have also been used by Breuil in his Four 
iro haler cee Harder perder dope 
eek inp enh tear 
iret dpop iy iem renter leer 
‘of the publication, which, except for the last war, would have come 
EE aegis ae clean etapa 
‘the name of Count Bégouén should be included with his, as these 
Sapa bes sc wah Sopa ey Yo 
itis sad that be did not live to sce the final publication. 























Each cave is treated separuely, section by section, the larger 
beeing devoted to Trois Freres, which is by far the richer of the 
twos The work In ths cave cots alii ately of engraving 
‘with very few examples of painting, These fll principally into Go 
Con periods, Ro ere are rt a sti 
joing cave of Tue d Audocbere whi pose f 
ours ous forthe to cy bh and tt hue ote 
Neither cave has extensive archxological deposits, but from both 
came several examples of ‘Mobile art,’ engravings on bone and. 
stone and. cores eee tools, Gr. ian. These are dealt with 
in’ separne chapter, ana the Ceopests ia 2 contain 
Bégouth and Vals Bt 
“Fhe sandard in prodoction of thin book i typical of what we 
would expec f Beui's work inthis fils The desing are deat 
and the photographs excellent, particularly that of the bison on 
Eee ye ice some small Gerry aay pete iL 
cop na survey map, is poor; isa biblio~ 
friphy for Tuc d’Audoubert bac none for Trols Freres, which 
pours heey len OF a is rn eee 
tote renee the od pape a ook, and eould 
Raster! Peer hhese criticisms are however trivial in a 
Dulin of exceponal high andar which 9a Yecy weeame 
Ecocribaton to the dy of pein ee 


JOHN WAECHTER 
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DENTITION OF THE MAGDALENIAN FEMALE FROM CAP BLANC 


sal view of mandibular teth 
th (note the postemortern d 
hieago Natural History Museum 


sof masillary teeth; (a) 









THE DENTITION OF THE MAGDALENIAN FEMALE 
FROM CAP BLANC, FRANCE* 


y 


DR, ALBERT A. DAHLBERG and DR. VIRGINIA M, CARBONELL 
Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago 


4.Q__ The young female skeleton of Upper Paleo- 

lithic age from Cap Blanc, in the Dordogne 
department, France, displayed at the Chicago Natural 
History Muscum has a dentition which resembles strongly 
that of modem Europeans and stands out in sharp contrast 
to other groups, the Neandertals and Mongolcids, Al: 
though the human skeletal materials from the Upper 
Palzolithic have been separated into several races by some 
earlier authors, it is now the general opinion that all the 
known specimens from this period could have come from 
one breting population, 

Von Bonin (1934) made a comprehensive study ofthe 
Cap Blane skeleton, including a brief description of the 
dentition. He stated that this individual shared with other 
Upper Paleolithic specimens many features resembling 
closely those of modem man. The cranial capacity of this 
individual was estimated at 1,434 cubic centimetres. ‘The 
chin was quite prominent in appearance (fig. 1).'The long 


FAG. 1. LATERAL VIEW OF THE CAP BLANC SKULL 


bones, vertebre, calcanea and other bones were reported 
not soo far outide the ranges of any people vig in 
BS letails of the 


Europe today. A comparative study of 

dentition confirms this position, 

* With Plote F and two text figures. Dr. Carbonell is ot presont 

honorary research assistant at the London Hospital Medical College, 
Dental School. 
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General Description of the Dentition 

‘The teeth of the Magdalenian female are small, well 
developed, smooth-surfaced and unembellished by anioma- 
lics or defects, All the permanent teeth of the upper and 
lower jaws are present except the left lower third molar. 
X-ray‘ confirmed that the latter tooth was absent con- 
genitally, Both upper and lower dental arches are parabolic 
in shape (Plate Fe, d). The palate is of considerable depth, 
similar to those found in modem races today. 

‘The incisors are tapering in shape, moderate in size and 
without any sign of specific markings on the labial surface. 
‘The lingual aspect shows no indication of shovel-shaping or 
irrogularities of the surface whatsoever. The incisd edges 
are rounded, The teeth are aligned almost in a straight 
position following closely the shape of the arches, There is 
no spacing or diastema between any of the weth, ‘The 
lateral incisors are smaller than the central incisors, The 
canines in both upper and lower jaw are longer and larger 
than the incisors, making for somie additional prominences 
in their appearance, 

‘The second premolar is larger than the first, The reverse 

the upper premolar group in which the first is 
he second, All the premolars are bicuspid, 
Both the upper and lower molar groups decrease in size 
from the first to the third molar. ‘The firse and second 
molars are fully er third molars are at theie 
pre-eruption stage. the age of the specimen 
at approximately 18 years old, 

‘The lower first molar has a definite Ys-grove cusp 
relationship and the second molar has a +4 pattern. The 
upper first molars have four well developed cusps and the 
second molars show a diminished size of the hypocone, 
There is no evidence of the presence of either Carabelli's 
cusp or protostylid, 

‘The roots are moderate in size and shape, The anterior 
teeth are single-rooted, and the posterior tecth have roots 
corresponding in number and formation to those of 
birrent populations. The apices are rounded and. wel 
formed. The pulp chambers are moderate in size and show 
no indication of taurodontism, 

The wear pattern on the tecth of this female is rather 
interesting inasmuch as considerable abrasion is normally 
expected in » young aul of paloltic age. Most ofthe 
wear ovtuts on the cies of the clos, both wpper and 
lower, and on the occlusal surfaces of the first molars. A 
small break into the underlying dentine is noted on the 
upper first premolar. 
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There were no signs of calculus deposits or any anomalies 
from developmental or secondary sources. 





FIG. 2. LATERAL-OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE MANDINLE. 


Summary 


‘The dentition of the Magdalenian female of Cap Blanc shows 
evidence of particular trends towards reduction in several aspects 
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absence of the left lower thd mola, eduction in size and form of 
the hypocone, sie of the teeth, absence of cingular manifestations 
(protostylid and Carabelli’s cusp), simplification of the tooth sur- 
faces with absence of wrinkling or shovelshaping, small. pulp 
chambers, and presence of four-cusped pattern in the second lower 
molars. The dentition is, however, consistently similar in most 
features to those of modem Europeans. 
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DEMONIACAL POSSESSION AMONG THE GIRYAMA 


D. Ss. 


by 
NOBLE 


Kenya 


‘The Giryama are a. Bantu, tibe numbering 
AD) sassoizap.ono, vhs lion the ease enje 
im an area 70 by 30 miles jn extent, stretching from 30 
miles north of Mombasa to north of the Galana or Sabaki 
River, and extending 3o miles inland to the plains of the 
‘Taru Desert. They comprise the majority of the residents 
of the fertile coastal strip in this area, but their tribal area 
is properly the dry hinterland, where they were confined 
in pre-European times by waterless bush on one side and 
the Arab rulers of the coast on the other. The Giryama 
were never enslaved by the Arabs in great numnbers 
because of theit custom of retreating, when attacked, into 
the dry bush to the west. But fear of slavery and of their 
children being stolen by the Arabs or their agents was 
always preset, and a strong didike of the Arabs and the 
rabicised Afficans, the Swalili, exists among them still 
and is fostered by Arab feelings of supetiority to the pagan 
‘Africans. This is the background against which we must 
view the many manifestations of demoniacal posession 
among the Giryama. 

‘The pagan Giryama believe in one God and one Devil, 
but the latter has many manifestations and carries out his 
design of making men his own unobstructed by the former. 
These manifestations can appear to people and obstruct 
and frighten them and can also possess them, although 
possesion can take place without that particular aspect of 


the devil, or spirit as it will be called, appearing to the 
person. possessed. It is also possible for the person to be 
possessed by more than one spire atthe same time. 

"Tic epcitt can be divided ito wandering. spirits, 
which do not possess a man continuously, and resident 
cones which, once they have possessed a man, remain with 
him continuously until exorcized or until they leave of 
their own accord. Once the particular spirit which possesses 
a man has been identified, the procedure for exorcizing it 
depends on whether it is a wandering spirit or a ics 
‘one, But a more interesting classification of the spirits is by 
the different fears of the Giryama which they represent. 

‘The symptoms of demoniacal possession are the same for 
all the spirits. The person possessed suffers from general 
aches and pains or sickness. The symptoms ate recurrent; 
displaying themselves fora few hours and then disappearing 
for a few hours and then reappearing again. ‘The person 
Gualfed to teat them is a devil dector, ether Of the 
higher grade of muganga wa mburuga or of the lower grade 

‘migenga wa kumbe. Both perform the same work bit 
the former's treatment is more efficacious as he is more 
invested by the Devil. For the devil doctor is considered 
to be the Devil’ friend and the Devil is not affaid of him, 
so that the stiggestion to a possessed person that he obtain 
treatment from a devil doctor produces no change in his 
symptoms, but the suggestion that he obtain treatment in 
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Government Hospital produces a temporary disappear 

ice! of the syanpeonas T am told thar tis is becaibe the 

Deyil fears Government Hospitals since no prayers are 

offered before medicine is given and he does not get his 

ie: Hawerct it ssid thar Wencin maticins eanoot 
a permanent cure. 

Likewise, if no treatment at all is obtained, the spirit 
will, after six or eight weeks, desert the person possessed 
Bessie thal parscrioed pra (erseamay have’ uot. boos 
followed, But most seek quicker relief by having the spirit 
‘ast out in the proper manner, and this is considered the 
proper mode of conduct. 

‘When a person feels symptoms of possession, he ought 
to put on white clothes and go to a devil doctor who will 
discover the identity of the spirit. The devil doctor places 
some lighted charcoal in a potsherd, sprinkles frankincense 
‘or aloe wood on it and hands it to the patient who is seated 
‘ona stool and has a white cloth draped over his head. The 
patient holds the potsherd to his chest under the white 
cloth and breathes in the incense fumes. At the time 
the devil doctor addresses the possessing spi iryama, 
as follows: "Hello, Sir, you are the teacher spirit and I be 
your pardon. Tell me of the man who is on this stool, 
At th the patent shivers and els in Sy x only 
‘one spirit uses Giryama as its language): *He who is on 
this stool is teacher . .. (stating the name of the possessing 
spirit). If the spirit is a wandering one it will add to its 
reply: ‘and I want my journey.’ All the spirits have the 
title of teacher, including, ‘one whose name is teacher, and 
is therefore addressed as “teacher, teacher." 

‘The devil doctor has now decided whether it is a 
wandering or a resident spirit. If it is a wandering spirit, 
then he arranges for a dance to be held at which it will be 
cexorcized, If itis a resident spirit, he prepares medicine to 
cast it out. The principal wandering spirits are Pepo 
Revie (the devil), Muzungu (the wane 
Ngoloko, Zikiri Maiti also called Kizuka Cha Lufu (the 
burial of the corpse) and Pepo Mulame (the male devil). 
If the patient is possessed by a wandering spirit, the devil 
doctor will fix a date for the dance and his fee will be paid. 
Inthe case of Pepo Mwanga or Muzungu, the devil doctor 
Hellas esa ling tothe yareuet vpper letiacn 
evidence that a date and fee have been fixed. 

‘These spirits have definite individual characteristics 
which appear when they manifest Ives to annoy and 
obstruct people. Pepo Mwanga appears as a tall giant 
cessed in Giryama clothes. Muzungu is the most restless 
of all the manifestations, He is continually on a journey 
and wears white trousers, white shirt, white coat anid white 
solar topec, and carries a whistle. He is accompanied by an 
orderly and a servant who bear a chair and a table. He is 

ionately fond of swimming and in his manifestations 
will dive into the sea and be retrieve oh Me eee 

ascertaining his identity, as mentioned above, 

devil doctor will ask him what chings he wants and he will 
say that he wants sugar cane, bread, honey, tea, bananas, a 
late and a servant and an orderly. Ngoloko appears as a 
Foctan Hie wresciig the Arab woman's black covering, 
the bui-bui, It stands on its right leg and makes a sucking 
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noise. Zikiri Maiti appears as a walking corpse, wra 
ina shroud with, behind it, the bier on which hues 
corpses are taken for burial. When it is near a man, it will 
remove the shroud from its face. Pepo Mulume isa human 
figure which carries a white cock and cassava bread. 

To exorcize the Exorcism Dance, conducted 
by the devil doctor, is held during the daytime in the bush 
and at it images of the possessing spirits are made and any 
articles associated with them are produced. For Muzungu, 
a Government Tribal Policeman often lends his services 
privately as orderly. The image of Muzungu is drawn on 
paper reeably with copying penly an coloured by 
Rubbing i with gear; fo te others, lay images are made 
The image is handed during the course of the dance to the 
person possessed, who shakes violently, and then, if the 
Image is the one of Pepo Mwanga, of Muzungu or of 
Ngoloko, itis castinto the sea or, if tis of Zikiei Maiti or 
Pepo Mulume, is buried at the base of a baobab trce and 
the spirit departs from the person possessed. One dance 
may be the opportunity of exorizing ever devils intr. 

IE the spirit is a resident one, the devil doctor, after 
having ascertained its identity, goes on to cast out the spirit 
by means of medicine, In a bowl of cold water he mixes 
the leaves of the baobab (Adansonia digitata, Gir, myuyu) 
and also of vumba manga (Ocimum sp), mnyanga kitswa 
ene iflins), mutserere (Hoshindia set reza 














(Coleus amboinicus oF Senecio subscandens), murori (Cvari 
leptocladon) and mulaza koma mbomu (Vernonia hildebrandii 
‘or Vernonia zanzibarensis), At the same time he recites (in 
Swahili, except in the case of one spirit) a spell which 
starts ‘Py salamu salimini,” an imitation of Swahili and a 
Giryama idea of a Swahili prayer; itis said to mean “That 
this man may recover.’ He then goes on. addressing the 
irit indirectly through the stool on which the patient is 
ing. "You are indeed a trce of spirits, You are indeed a 
tree of the devil. And this [the patient's name}, when he 
pours this medicine over himself, I wish his body to be well. 
‘And you spirits, who are in this chair, leave him that he be 
able to go out, And your things will be sought after.” 
‘Then the devil doctor places three hot embers in the bow! 
‘of medicine and gives it to the patient, who tastes the 
medicine three times, touches his chest with it three times, 
and touches his back with i three times. After tha, he will 
go home and wear for the next six months the kind of 
clothes which that particular spirit wears during its mani- 
festations, The illness caused by possession will leave the 
patient at once and after six months the spirit will know 
that he is trusted by the patient, who will need only to 
vrear the special clotes occaslonslly, Howeves, if the 
patient puts off these clothes completely, his illness will 
return, In terms of clothes, demoniacal possession can be 
very expensive. 
‘most important spirit is Katsumba Kazi (the small 
‘one who divides up the work) with Mwalimu (teacher) 
coming next. Others are Kuzuka and Simba (the lion), 
although this is not a complete lit. These ae purely 
Giryama spirits and Katsumba Kazi is the only spirit wit 
Giryama as its mother tongue. Katsumba Kazi manifests 
uel om dask nights ooly acar beobel trees st sna 
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woman, two feet in height, who wears the traditional 
Giryama woman's rinde or Kilt. The kil is of the special 
variety called rinda ra msinbiji which is coloured blue and 
has beads sewn on it Its properly wor at weddings. 
She has beads ix her hair andl weary a cloth thrown over 
her righe shoulder, and her diet is ashes mixed with water 
‘Katsumba Kazi the principal spirit because it co-ordinates 
the activities ofthe other spirits and apportions out their 
work, A woman posesed by Katsumba Kazi will wear 
he cottes desilel shops, A saan veil iar the novatal 
man's shu or loin cloth reaching to the ankles but with 
beadwork stitched a its comers in addition. He will ao 
wear beads in his has, which isnot normal practice among, 
nen, Malina is the Devil's spokesman, He wears white 
dlothes, animal skin or tin armlets of the type sold by 
‘Arab traders and Arab sandals, and is a Muslim, Anyone 
by him will have to wash very carefully and in 
Eifion to wearing the appropriate clothes will have to 
tse Arab-type plates for his food. Simba, in spite ofits 
Taine, matlios itcif as a man who i heard but never 
appears. He stamps the ground, growls and drinks from 
rile. He has no special clothes but has the claws of a 
Fon, although he never attacks. When the devil doctor i 
discovering his identity, he wil sy that be wamts a Hon's 
dlaw, and the patient after haying been treated with 
tmodicine, will wear alion’s daw on s cord round his neck, 
Kizuku manifests itself'as a sheep which aj and follows 
Peoples sick oappear vo she oh ana Gacer 
Sheed on the road appears again. When ie wants to annoy 
a person pardculaly, ir buts into Mames and disappears, 
ee are no special Clothes associated with i. I have been 
told by a man that it once followed him on a jouracy, but 
ie did not burst into lames, 

Ce manos ofthe Dev ae nt Giga n 
background. Pepo (the devil) is the fiercest of the spirits 
and © Arb im bockground, 2 is ali Bolus, ‘There exe 
flo Mukwavi (he Masa) and Mjaluo (the Jaluo). Pepo 
appears 4 man wearing the white Arab karzu (along 
Cement like a nighshint, a white Swahili cap, a white 
farban and Arab sandals. He caties a white cock and 

2 shadow. Manifeations appear between the 
ir of 9 pam. and midnight on ether dark or mooait 
rights, and the shock of mecting him is sid to have turned 
some Giryama white-skinned. Bulushi is dressed the same 
8 Pepo with the addition of a white waistcoat, similar to 
the dark-coloured Swahili waistcoat, He manifests himecl 
the same hours as po but appears only on dark nigh. 
He travels by hopping along ot his right leg and the sight 
of him is sid to have sent dogs mad. Baobab trees are his 
haunt and he lives in the hollow of one where he 

Feb another spite who is his domestic servant. Pow pa 
‘Gieyema eat be perstaded wo'go tea a beobab arco alee 

dak. 
“The pastoral Nilo-Hamitic Masai lived and roamed in 
fe Fulopean days ver nt afea woos 100 let island 
Eom the Giryama and were separated fom them by a 
wide strip of waterless and tninhabited bush, They were 
txseemely Berea and capable fighters and used én raid as 
far as the Giryama country to the great fear of the peace- 
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able agricultural Giryama who retreated before them. 
Mukwiy (the Masi) appa ar «Masel warabe th 
ochred hair and clothes and the typical hairstyle with a 
deep widow's peak in front and a short pigtail behind. 
‘Mjaluo is a spirit of whom I haye been able to obtain no 
personal description. The Jaluo are a Nilotic tribe from the 
shores of Lake Victoria who are brought to the coastal 
strip in considerable numbers these days as labour on the 
Sia plantations because the Giryama will not take up paid 
labour in sufficient numbers. ‘They are not popular with 
the insular beeanas of thee ery deeae alee 
and characteristics. Isuspect that Mjaluo is a recent addition 
to the manifestations of the Devil. 

These are representative selections of the manifestations 
of the Devil but the complete catalogue is lengthy. For 
the Devil can also appear as a man dressed in black and 40 
fect tall and then change from one manifestation to another 
in rapid succession. A manifestation may also strike a man 
or insult him by sucking in his breath through his teeth. If 
‘one meets a manifestation, however, it is easy to chase it 
away. One has only to point a knife or bush knife at the 
manifestation or else take a leafy twig, urinate on it, and 
point that at the manifestation and it will vanish. An 
informant has told mie ofan occasion when be was walking 
atnightalong a ugh a coconut-palm grove on the 
cose Sonic wn abead k maa ae BAe a appeared on 
the path. My informant was extremely frightened, but he 
pointed his bush knife at the figure which disappeared. 
However, this happened near a village where there were 
Arabs living. 

The Giryama fear the Devil and his manifestations but 
those which they fear most, apart from Katsumba Kazi, 
are those which appear as Arabs. 

‘Mukwavi is feared less than the Arab or Swahili mani~ 
festations and Muzungu is not greatly feared. Mjaluo must 
be a newcomer and while the Giryama do not greatly 
care for the Jaluo, there is no tension between them. 
Giryama havé told me that they consider that the Devil 
isa Muslim, and that Muslims on the coast believe in and 
consort with the Muslim manifestations of the Devil, On 
the local attitude to the Devil among the Arabs and 
Swahili Iam unqualified to speak. Bue those manifestations 
of the Devil to the Giryama which represent the foreign 
influences which have impinged upon them are in direct 
relation to the fear which they have of these influences. 
‘The Arabs and Swahili were feared because of slaving in 
the past and the memory remains, And che Arabs ae sil 
comparatively wealthy compared with the Giryama and 

ride themselves on their old culture. The Masai were 
feared as raiders in the past but have no contact with the 
Giryama now. The Europeans are not feared but are a 
very active influence, As their name implies (Azungi, 
people who change everything around), they have been a 
disturbing influence on the traditional Giryama way of 
life, For, in pre-European days, the Giryama eked out a 
bare subsistence with litte work in an environment 
where, with their lack of resources and knowledge, the 
application of any extra effort would not have produced 
any better result, 
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Agnes Winifred Hoernlé: 1885-1960. With a porirsit 
Social anthropology in South Africa owes much to 
SO te lively interest and energy of Agnes Winifeed 
Hoernlé, who was Senior Lecturer in Social Antheo- 
pology at the University of Witwatersrand from 1923 t0 1937. 
Most of the leading social anthropologists of South Africa had 
their undergraduate traning with her. She inspired them with 
her own high standard of scholarship and constantly encouraged 
and advised them in thei subsequent field expeditions. Her pupils 
include such well-known figures as Max Gluckman, Ellen 
Hellman, J. D. and Eileen Krige and Hilda Kuper. Mrs, Hocenlé 
‘was ako a woman of broad. humanitarian interests and worked 
with indomitable energy for social and economic causes— 
particulary for the betterment of the African, Asian and Coloured 
peoples of South Affica. Hence, there are many education and 
welts offcer seatered throughout the Rand townships who 
probably also regard themsclves as having been her pupil, far 
the taughe them during theic Univesity fe and afcrwards gave 
them generously her encouragement and timc, 








AGNES WINIFRED HOERNLE 


Winifred Hocraé (nde Tucker) was bom in Kimberley in 1885 
and read Philosophy athe South Afican College, afcrwards the 
University of Cape Town She then went to Cambridge where 
she worked under Haddon and Rivers and listened to Jane 
Hieron and Frazee, In 1911 she moved 10 Lepr, where she 
‘worked mainly on pychology, and to Boia Univers; she then 
proceeded to Paris where sve studied at the Sorbonne under 
Durkheim. Her own field work was done among the Nama 
Hotcnines in tp1s71, ln 19r¢ abe ariel Aled Floral, and 
et ino Cambri Mn, wh ir bad a es 
Sppointed Profewor of Philosphy and Paychology at Harvard. 
‘Took son, Alwys, was born in 1915 mY 
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Mrs. Hocelé had thus a wider training than is given to most 
anthropologists, Though Durkheim was the prevaing influence 
in her work, she was familiar with the German historical school; 
‘with the main trends of American anthropology and with current 
psychological teaching, Later Mrs, Hoemlé worked closely with 
Radcliffe-Browne, who was Professor of Socal Anthropology at 
Cape Town from 1920 to 1925 and was much influenced by him, 
as hee paper on "The Exprestion of the Social Value of Water 
among the Nama of South-West Aftica,’ S. Af. J. Se Vol. XX 
(1923), shows. Shealso came under the spell of Malinowski, whom 
she met in London and later daring his visit to the Union in 1934. 

‘Mrs. Hoemne’s academic reputation probably depends mainly 
fon her anusual gifts as a teacher. Her lectures covered a wide 
ficld including archzology, technology taught with the aid of 
the University Museum which she created, social anthropology 
and the ethnography of South Africa, which last she considered 
to be part of the necesary training of a South Affican citizen. 
She spoke with clarity and vigour and with an enthusiasm and 
sense of purpose which attracted and held her students’ interests. 
Te was impossible not to become fond of such a warmbearted, 
Vigorous and direct personality. Hee students conttibuted to 
special number of Bantu Studies in her honour published in 
September, 1935. 

Alfred Hocrnlé had been appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of the Witwatersrand in 1922, the year before his 
wife's appointment as lecturer in anthropology. Their marriage 
‘was a long and happy partnership in the study of the humanities, 
Ind in a tices fighe foe liberal eases in a world which became 
increasingly liberal during the last years of her life. The Hoernlés’ 
hhome was a cheerful, welcoming, stimulating place and a centre 
of scholarship and liberal thought. Many visiting anthropologists 
from this country will remember its hospitality and the long 
dining table fall of guests, Mrs. Hoernlé was never too busy to 
dive guests from overseas long dusty miles to visit African town- 
ships calving the way with shrewd and laminating omens 
‘on men and affirs, 

‘Affer her resignation from her lectureship at Johannesburg in 
1937, she devoted herself increasingly to public work. She was 
President of the South Affican Institute of Race Relations for 
two years following her husband, who died suddenly in 1943 after 
holding this post for 20 years. ‘The Insitute devoted a 5 
number of its journal entitled ‘Homage to Winifred He wo 
mark her seventicth birthday. Mrs, Hoemné took a special interest 
in child-welfare associations and was Chairman of the Commitee 
of the Indian Social Welfare Association, She also worked for 
penal reform. 

Mrs. Hoernlé led many deputations to the Government and 
always impressed those who received them, A Ministec for Native 
Airs who ad lstenod to the evidence of many such deputations 
‘ence told me that though she often spoke with passionate ind 
tion at some particular injustice being suffered by the African 
population, yet her knowledge of historical and legal detail was 
immense and that he had never known her wrong on facts. He 
said: "She was never inaccurate and she never became a crank." 

Mrs, Hocmlé was awarded an honorary doctorate of the 
University of Witwatersrand in 1949 and was made an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1930. 

AUDREY I, RICHARDS 
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SHORTER NOTES 


‘Some Basketwork and Gourd Receptacles in the Sudan 
‘Museum, Khartoum. By Sadik Nur, Sudan 
BR] Bae 17a fur fies 

In the, Deparment of Eshnogaphy Sadan 
Muscum, Khartoum, there isa fairly representative collection of 
basketwork and gourd receptacles collected fom various parts of 
the country during the past 20 years and obtained by the museum 

almost entirely by donation, 









(a) ® @ 
Fic. 1. BUTTERMILK-CONTAINERS, COILED (a, b) AND PLAITED 


iil les thn 4. Phtoaps: Nasional Guidance Off, 
trtours 






I is beyond doubt that the at of making baskets and preparing 
gourds in the Sudan is an ancient one, judging by the shape of 
pots and the decoration on sherds dating back to neolithic times 
{approximately 5,000 x.c). Both gourds and baskes being 
perishable under the effects of climate and white ants, no actual 
‘examples have yet been found. But even in our own time there 
is a very close affinity between our pottery and our basketwork 
and gourds. 














Fic. 2. GOURDS WITH BASKETWORK NECKS 
‘Seale: slightly ess than 


Gourds have to be prepared for domestic use not only by 
‘auterizing or incising and colouring decorative designs, but more 
important by the removal by scraping, before the vesel is put 


into use, of trices of the white pulp, which has 2 sharp taste. 
“This proces i known inthe central part ofthe country as amsih 
‘eliminating bitterness.’ After the process of scraping, the gourd 
is filled with dura (Sorghum african) daw which absorbs al the 
bitter taste. 
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Fic. 3. BASKET FROM DARFUR 
‘Seale: slightly lec than 4 


Techniques vary from one tribe to another, although the use 
nay be the same. An example of this isthe plated Shilo saa o 
burtermilk-containee (fig. 16, Museum No. 1146) as opposed to 
the eal spe fom Daf ig rb Museu Nos 11855 and 
T2147). The network and sling on the Shilluk vessel are made of 
hhide, whereas the triangles, slings and rim decoration on the 
other two are made of red-dyed Teather. In either case the vessel 
is weited by sprinkling water on the inside which is then sprayed 
with di flour to clog any holes or eracs, dhs ending i 
watertight, 

Baskets and gourds for carrying milk are indispensable to a 
nomadic tribe as they are lighter to carry and easier 0 handle, 
without fear of breakage, than pottery, with which the risk of 
damage is great even when itis handled carefully. The odd pots 
that nomads use through sheer force of circumstances are offen 
smashed deliberately on the camp site when they decide to move, 
in order to save themselves the trouble of looking after them 
during the journey. They find it easier to buy new ones on arrival 
at anew site, asis shown by the recently broken sherds from one 
‘or two pots that can often be found on recently deserted camping 
sites 

‘To make gourds as efficient as baskets for carrying buttermilk: 
they are fined with basketwork necks and pushin lids, which in 
some instances are woven on to the dise-haped piece of gourd 
removed ftom the mouth. ta other cases the lid all of besket= 
work, Fig. 24, b, Museum Nos, Il atop and Il 143, depicts two 
gourds fitted with such baskeework necks and pusi-in lids. 

Diffusion of culeure over a long period is very clear in the ease 
of the highly decorative basket and food cover from Darfur 
(Gigs. 3 and 4, Museum Nos. I! 932 and Il 2386). The former is 
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known locally as mandoland the latter as bral The cover ismade 
of wheat straw, hence the shine. This style of baskerwork is very 
zoe, beng now in ighenth Dynasty Egypt and probaly 


en bowl inside i, 


carlier. ‘The mandola has a conical-based wi 
to illustrate its use, 





FiG. 4. FOOD COVER FROM DARFUR 
Seale: § 


‘The making of baskets and the preparation of gourds are not 
regarded as man's work and are restricted to women. 
‘A short description of the articles is question is given below: 
M143 Sas, Shilluk vessel for burermilk, with gourd body, 
basketwork neck partly covered by plated leather, eather” 
bound cap, carrying sling of plaited leather. Height 20's, 
‘ems, rim diameter 9°6 cms. 
Gawamaa gourd, with neck and lid of plited palm fibre; 
used as container for milk. Larger ones are wsed as butter 
churns, Height 12 em, rim diameter 75 ems 
‘Mandols, Bornu, Darfur. Stand for conical-based wooden, 
food bowl. Height 27 cms, rim diameter 34°8 ems. 
Darfur, food cover (beri!) of multicoloured baskerwork, 
tused mainly in connexion with No. Il 932, Intermal rim 
diameter 65-2 ems. 
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11146 Sas, Shilluk basketwork vessel for buttermilk; net and 
dling of hide, with hide decoration near lip. Height 35:3 
ems, rim dismeter 17 ems. 

113147 Darfur travelling baskee (umré) with lower half protected 
and decorated with strips of red leather arranged in rough 
triangles; this basket has a neck. Height 28 cms, rim 
diameter 25°5 cms, 

111853 Umra, Mahamid Arabs, Geneina. Cylindrical close-weave 


basket with push-in lid leather decoration (binding for 
fim, ete), and plated leather handle; used for containing 
liquids. Height 18-2 ems, rim diameter 209 ems. 


‘A Leprosy Transmission Belief Amongst the Angas in 
TeRrOeY ethers Nigeria. By Hl Ont. Veron hedaon, 
5D. formerty of the Ministry of Education, Northern Region, 

Federation of Nigeria 
‘The town of Pankshin isthe districe headquarters of Pankshin 

Division, and is among hills near the castern escarpmicnt of the 

Jos Plateau in Plateau Province, Northern Nigeria. Pankshin is 

alas the headguartrs of tz Chit of Angas, snd the people lathe 


vicinity are predominantly of the Angas tribe. There is both 
Roman Catholic and Prototant mission activity inthe area, and 
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there are some Moslems particularly in the town of Pankshin 
itself, However, the majority of the people might be described as 
animist, or else as animists who are also connected with a 
‘Christin belief and at times Christan forms of worship of some 


sort. 
It is widely held amongst many Angas people in the vicinity of 
Panis that magical kappcningy eke place; that lepewry cas be 
tema by magia mens; and thar dhe ving of lepon by 
magical means by one person (who need not necessarily be a 
leper) to another might resul in material benefit for the giver. 

‘My source material is oral testimony provided by Angas tribal 
members engaged in administration, educational, financial and 
redical duties, Pankshin Native Administration civil servants 
‘The provision of this information was initiated casually by Angas 

et ees sete acon doa ena ee 
and which I subsequently had opportunities for comparing and 
checking. 

To cite a specific case: a farmer near Pankshin stated to the 
Native Administration tax-collectors that as lepers were not liable 
to make payment of tax to the Native Administration, he, 38 2 
leper, should not be taxed. To the village head’s and the tax- 
collector reply tothe fc that they were unaware of the fame 
being a leper, the farmer stated that he had only recently become 
one and that his leprosy had been given to him by means of 
certain pot. The village head and the tax-collectors had heard of 
leprosy, as they believed, transmitted in this way and che farmer 
‘was invited to elaborate 

‘The farmer's contention was that a pot containing leprosy had 
been sent to him by 3 certain woman in the village aed thar he 
was now a leper. The woman was called and she did not deny 
the charge; she sated thot she considered it tra thar leprosy 
could be sent in a pot and that the receiver of the pot would 
become a leper. It is not clear who had prepated the pot in this 
way, the woman or someone else, but my strongest impression is 
that the woman had done whatever preparation there had to be 
done by herself. Again, there seemed to be no agreement that the 
woman herself had to deliver the pot, but again my strongest 
impression is that this was not necessary and that the pot could be 
carried to the vicinity of the receiver or to him himself by some- 
cone other than the woman who had been connected with its 
special preparation. 

ir came sno surprise tothe village head and th tax-olocoe, 
for such a case was not unfamiliar to them, when the woman gave 
as her reason that the alleged transmission of leprosy was in a 
sense sacrificial. In retum for such a sacrifice or offering, she 
believed that the crop and yield of her farm (in the main, gui 
com) would be increased. 1 understand that the woman had to 
ray nt only her own tx but in ation that ofthe man to whom 
she was supposed to have transmitted leprosy (he having been 
taciued tn) and thatthe woman made no complaint conseraiog 
this decision. 

‘What might perhaps appear to be significant in this incident 
is (1) that the acceptance of the woman's reason by the vill 
head, the tax-ollectors and those present at the enquiry (all Angas) 
is implicit, (2) that the woman's ability to transmit leprosy in this 
‘way was accepted, (3) that the recipient appeared not to doubt 
that he was a leper, (4) that the woman was prepared t0 accept 
responsibility for what she was alleged to have done and (5) that 
the whole matter was within a framework of behaviour and 
bolic such that while the alleged action was not actively condoned 
neither was it very strongly condemned, nor was any particular 
aversion to the practice expressed (on the assumption that the 
leprosy actually occurred for the reason stated). 

‘Another point which emerges from this happening is that no 
reference was made to the dispensary, hospital and medical staff 








Nos. 52-54 
all readily accesible, where the matter of the pot-recipient’s 


actually bein > together with the posible determination 
Sepals beverly might have been 
cstablished. In it discussion between Native Administra 


‘tion officials (all. Anges) who were connected with administration, 
education, finance ture and with the personnel (also 
Pe cee wk 1e ke sy service of the medical and 

Ith departments, it was only these latter who main 
tained the view that the alleged recipient of leprosy should have 
been examined according to ‘European’ metal practice, ‘The 
view of the other official, all of whom had received traning in 
their fields in ‘European’ departmental traning ceotees within 
‘West Affica, was that such examination was unnecessary in view 
of the egal arth farmer who cated toe eer was 
‘one even though his leprosy was not readily apparent physically 
nd thai wat indeed pouable for hit to be infected By leprosy 
in the way described and for the reason given. 


A Shell Circle at Puerto Kino, Sonora, Mexico. By Profesor 
53 George E. Fay, Division of Socal Science, Southern 


‘State College, Magnolia, Arkansas, With a text fi 
Tn 1933 when Tundertook an archeological survey 
‘of coastal south-western Sonora, the arca surrounding the village 
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‘of Pucrto Kino (75 miles west of Hermosillo, on the Gulf of 
California) was included.* At that time 32 
sites were selectively recorded, some 23 of them being 
sampled. Subsequent investigations in 1958 have added other 
sites 

‘The gecater part of the material presumably old 
Seri Indan encaaprcn located papal along be gal 
pot Spee ‘Tiburon Island and south-east along the of 

Kino. 


‘During the initial survey two circles of shell ts (4ee 
fig. 1) were discovered a short distance from Puerto Kino, In 
both cases they were surface features, meastiring approxi 

19 to 20 feet in diameter, with no cultural remains in association, 
Since that time the sites have been obliterated, and thus are no. 
Tonge avaiable fo sly i 

‘Any suggestions as to their function or purpose would 

greatly appeal. 


Notes 


a_i egos ere ad ole by esd rn fe 
the American (enrose Fund) of 
sid the Kamat Academy of Seca 





Fro, 1, SiRLL CIRCLE NEAR PUERTO KINO, SONORA (1953) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bird Cries and Other Sounds. Cf. Max, 1961, 7 
Sut, —Profesior Evans Pritchard's note (MAN, 1961, 7) 
5A. reminds me of two songs which t heard in the Sudan. 
‘The litle frog sang in Arabie— 


ieee thane 
} ne 
aioe ick 

Sh i Tm ing your father 
Minaide From the toes 





‘The Lotuko sang to the frog— 
Kiddduok, kidédwol Frog, frog, 
hy nalagong onodsio Here is my tooth which is red, 
Ibyé nalakoi onoburto Here is yout tooth which is white, 
We, wécdegede, we. 
RAGLAN, 


(Usk, Monmouthshire 
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Une technique de transcription de la musique exotique 
(expériences pratiques). By Z. Esreither. Reprinted 
GH fom Rapp Baht eer de Vile 
icuchitel, 1957. Newhdtl, 1057. Pp. 28, Arnhem 
Land Masic (North Australia), By A. P. Ehia wei Tee Tone, 
‘The Oveania Monographs, No. 9. Sydney (UP), 1988. Pp. 370 
All ethnomusicologists must feel-a debt of gratitude to M 
Estreicher for the careful thoroughness with which he has laid out for 
ou inypection the etal of is Working technique, and incidentally 
s in spotlighting most of the nightmares familiar to any 
worker who has burned iit lor vn cy mange 
Jaap Kunst suggests) struggling first to decipher the palimpsest of 
Town rath mothe us ae corer eee ae 
which will render intelligible to others the benefits of his freshly 
‘won insight, Continuously in reading this shore paper one is sur 
prised into. new appreciations of old problems; M. Estrcicher’s 
thorough-going practicality starts with suggestions about marked 
tape (preferably done by some lesier minion about the place, 
Indian ink at numbered intervals of 33 inches to. mark off all 
seconds atthe usual tape speed of 74 inches a second) and vertically 
ruled music paper (so that each note may be separated from its 
neighbour by a space proportional to its duration—a practice 
sanctioned, a8 he observes, by no lest an authority than J. 8. Bach 
among otter), rs 
‘Necessary absorption in such practical matters, however, never 
for 4 moment causes him to lose sight of the enormous central 
difcuties oceasioned by the fact that aural differentiation i ll too 
‘humanly fallible, being lable to pressures from built-in bias due to 
‘education and physiology, to say nothing of momentary subjective 
conditions, all of which can affect our discrimination of frequency 
and duration to a frighteningly large extent. A farther dificulty 
ais when dealing with an unknown musi, since in order to make 
informed transcriptions from recordings of sich music itis necesary 
firs to understand its stylistic conventions; such understanding 
however can only proceed from an analy ofthe musi bed on 
{informed written transcriptions . 
ith problems in three categories: Melodic, 
Mettic-hythmic, Graphic, In the first and second he repeatedly 
‘warns against the danger of projection, emphasizing always the 
need for correct cultural orientation (ie), away from the auditor's 
‘own musical culture), advising repeated hearings before attempting 
ree wore Fo miei sce which ds not o 
‘once yield the key he suggests an ingenious technique of listening 
{fast and slow speeds in combination withthe superimposition af 
4 tapped timenmensre marked by sharply spoken vowels i urn, 
con ‘macro-rhythmic’ stress), This audible tape measure should. 
[prove convenient to we now that stereo heads ate becoming more 
frequent on tape recorders. 
Ina most valuable final section be examines the limits of accuracy, 
pointing out tha the two main factors determining these limits are 
imperfections’ inherent in human performance and the near int 
posbilty of adapting conventional musical notation tothe need of 
transcription, With regard to the first factor, itis surely in drawing 
attention to the world of ‘micro-(and also perhaps macto-) rhythmic" 
variation that ethnomusicolgy can contribute in large measure, by 
investigating these areas noe normaly available t0 consciousness 
‘with the electronic toys which our technology now provides in such 
embarrassing abundance, Such considerations inevitably raise the 
spectre of notation: there can be little doubt that a transeription 
‘Which took account of the pitch and time diferences discriminated 
by an oscilloscope would have small meaning for a musician who 
‘would be hard put to jc to recognize the constant wavering motion 
of an apparently steady vocal line othe mes of dos and res that 
‘would be required to give even an approximately accurate picture 
Of the sate of acoustic ass when a drum i exten, None Of hi, 
farthermore, takes account ofthe loudness, this being still one ofthe 
factors lef largely in the hands of the performer, whore knowledge 
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of the conventions of the music performed must guide his interpre- 
taro of ach wag ndtv fete, Al his red 
1s worked ovce only’ too often. Where M. Eitreicher breaks new 
territory is in demonstrating that there is a sense in whieb, on 
ceasing, mascara maybe i be o0 esr ste 
‘vent, Tcrture musicale est trop exacte pour exprimer une inipres- 
Hon‘ auditive qui manque de" préchion: un accord imposible 1 
Skee (cause dane confision chez es chanteur pe), le 
thythme d'an fragment mélodique oi les notes ne sont qu'étapes 
in plasod toe prouseet a Topi tons pote ae 
note doit re situge 3 un endoit précis et elle doit exprimer une 
durée précise. On se trouve alors dans la situation d'un dessinateue 
‘gui doit faire le dessin d'un objet quil ne connalt que par une 
bgt well despair of ever achieving 

Indeed, the ethnomusicologist may ir of ever 
the goal of finding". un quale vnuel un Bit sonore et un 
Squivalene matériel d'un procesus prychigue.’ Compromise must 
Slit be ofthe enence but armed with M, Eatricher' admonitions 
land advice it may well prove possible to furnish the reader of a 
tamciption wits very sold suport inde fo is intaton and 
intelligence, 

"Tse notes were ascimbed 2  rewle of working on recordings 
cof Peul Bororo vocal music, at well as some Eskimo, Negro and 
South American material. Profesor Elkin's formidable compilation, 
Ambon Land Music, is the result of three recording ex 
‘Arnhem Land ia 1949, 1992 and 1953 during “Whi 
‘material was put on tape and wire to cover Bo long-playing 
tainch gramophone discs, He has Nere put together the texts ofall 
the songs, in. most cases with a literal translation, and also some 
‘explanation ofthe more obscure textual references. This s prefaced 
by abrief desription ofthe various types of secular, sacred and secret 
songs which make up this extremely tich musical iterate, and a 

ition of the role of music in this society with particular 
Teberence to the important inttution of the Songmar, together 
with some necessarily limited discussion of the moventent of 3008 
yeles through the area 

‘Trevor Jone hay contributed soe 3-0 actions of what 
he felt to be representative samples froms the various 
‘with a bret description ofthe main musicologial 
rest of the recordings. 

'No doubt both Profesor Ekin and Trevor Jones would be amon 
the fits to agree that eis is moe in the nature of a report on Ww 
in progress than a final definitive statement on the material, Indeed, 
“reyor Jone amnounes forthcoming work on the dni while 
Profewor Elkin promises more detailed linguistic study ofthe texts 
in the nea future. Perhaps itis Profesor Elkin’ erstwhile connexion 
th the church which eves him such deep igh ig the ent 
ally religious nature of all this music, even miich of the so-called 
secular material being 40 fall of rm allusion a8 to make the 
distinctions difficult of apprehension. Its noteworthy in this respect 
that both authors suggest that stylistic features may be the deter 
rinants of functional eategorization. However that may be, this 
view ofa vitally significant art form mediating the suminows world 
‘fhe Dreaming the word of daly conciousness hh the 
virtuosity and musicianship Songman and didjerdu-player 
Traber ic qu Gear that sty sueapt at ctcoel decree of 
this wociety without reference to ts musical instixutions must fll 
Tamentably fir shore of completion. 4 

‘There isa strong ease to be made out for M. Estreicher's suggestion 
that ethnomusicologists should discuss their approaches to. the 
practice of transeription, He also warns the unwary musician who 
afier one hearing of a recording criticizes its transcription on the 
‘grounds that what i heard is not what is sen. Only careful repeated 
listening ata variety of speeds can sd the auditor's car of those tire= 
some projections which ‘impose thei eonstructs inthis as 
in most other departments of and one hesitates to 
challenge the transcriber who must claely have expended consder- 
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able effort in arriving at a published transcription, Nevertheles, it 
oes cem that Trevor Jone we of ored guaver and semiguaver 
(oe vice versa) is just such an example of the westem tolerance of 

variation in the discrimination of iambic rhythms as M. 
Estreicher has noted, and thatthe ddiridu-player's virtuosity is even 
more brilliant than Trevor Jones allows for by his insistence that the 
fe peasol ts cat soa! meyr ia toe en of i ok 170 
fact it would seem that units of 2:1 and 3:3 (and, again, vice vers) 
are regularly in use, It must be confesed that this view is based on 
hearing only a very few of the recordings atthe Brith Insirate of 
Recorded Sound, who have a complete set available for audition 
undef nomal drcumstancs, Unforunely owing to nia 
tive difficulties they were not all so available atthe time when this 
review was in preparation (although Heaven forfend that even 
the name of science anyone should ever have to listen through this 
secs from beginning to end without considerable digestive pauses) 
and for the same reason it proved imposible to repeat the audition 
‘of one cut on a disc without repeating the whole side. Ths is clearly 
not the place to list all the points of disagreement which even a 
limited hearing of these splendid records in company with Trevor 
ecef oct sd tari ated, but ee ar wo ftir 
{general questions which it might be worth raising here. Inthe light 
‘of our recent understanding of the basis of ¢g. Affican drumming, 
‘sit aill meaningfil to we the term ‘syncopation’ when what is 
‘meant is the polyrrhythmic crosing of two metric schemes one oF 
more time units apart? The technique of building rhythmic com- 
plexes from comparatively simple unit placed one against another is 
after all not dependent on the utilization of a numberof performers, 
as any clasical Indian drummer can confirm; and should not the 
‘ethnomusicologis always suspect this type of thythmic construction 
‘when faced with the kind of crosithythms described here so aptly 
bby Trevor Jones, particularly when taken in the context ofall the 
‘ther ‘African’ characteristics which he enumerates? 

‘The other general issue concerns the we of the term ‘scale.’ 
‘Trevor Jones uses it as meaning that collection of pitches used by a 
ppetformier in the course of a song. Now it would scem if one accepts 
Sachs’ view of the nature of melody that any suggestion chat such 
an abstract process a recogniving an octave and then sub-iviing 
i in order to arrive atthe pitches to be wsed in singing can only be 
‘a mildly useful analytic construction imposed from without, In this 
‘ase it rsurely both more consistent as well x mote wel fom the 
analytic point of view to make the construct include all the pitch 
relationships in all the octaves of all the songs sung by any one 
singer, or within any one horizon; then to proceed to the investiga 
tion of tonality via tables of frequency of occurrence of intervals, 
«te, in individual songs or song cycle. In this way the transcription, 
ean never became thing to be 
but remains as an auxiliary to analysis 

Such considerations extend beyond the scope ofthis review. Let 
it suffice therefore to add, for the benefit of those who live too far 
from Rel Squat naval temsves ofthe apport feed 
by the British Institute of Recorded Sound of filling in yet another 
‘ep in their picture of world music, that H.M.V. have issued six 
‘of Profesor Elkin's recordings on’ two sides of a 13-inch Lp. 
IALPC 3). For those who may care to heat these in company with 
the notes contained in the Oreania monograph (thet more detailed 
‘than appear on the record sleeve), the references are as follows: 
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Handbook of Kinetography Laban. By Allrecht Kut, Hi 
56 (Tnzerchi) (London ‘Macdonald & Evans), 


Gira a wees 
‘The basic problem of any dance notation is to 
Seles eae evameemraten 
58 
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three-dimensional space and the irreversible fourth dimension of 
time. Ifit is to be used generally, and not limited to the recording 
of one set dance technique, it must also cover the full range 
hhuman movement, This universal applicability, without either 
‘over-complication or arbitrariness, has been achieved in may opinion 
‘nly by the late Rudolf Laban, 

Tn a short review to, readers not primarily interested in. the 
‘mathematical niceties of the matter I think that the most useful 
thing would be to list the merits of Laban's system compared with 
that used today in the field of English balle—the notation of Rudolf 
Benesh. (1) Laban treats human movement as a motor activity 
expercaed by the performer, Bene as the intermediate wage 
between initial and terminal postions perceived by a spectator. 
psychological, and. practical, difference between these two points 
{tie ean hardly be overtrene.() Labs shyt ext to 4 
fine degree, and minute fractions of time are clearly visible in it: 
‘enesh’sis very hit-ot-mis afar, due to the logical mathematical 
basis of his work. (3) Laban's Kinctography, at last as worked out 
by Knust and his German disciples, is beautifully logical throughout 
and, as such, is a joy to we; Benesh’s must cause constant, 
posibly unconscious, irritation, for the left-right dimension of 
page serves both for the passage of time and for the Iteral move~ 
rents ofthe body. Any sequence, therefore, in which a limb moves 

fom right to left appears in his notation a8 taking place backwards 
time, This anomaly, 0 far undetected by the ballet world, seers 
4 dear price to pay for the apparently greater ease of Benesh's 

stem, Which is diagrammatic and s0 offers an immediate appeal to 
‘minds that bogate at pure symbols, 

‘It remains only to say that Knus’s exposition of the subject is on 
2 par wit the merit ofthe orginal work; thorough, comseentons 
and scholarly—virtues, alas, hardly ever found in work connected 
with dancing, it is a model of what such a handbook should be. 

BELINDA QUIREY 




















Anthropology and Human Nature. By M. F. Avy, Montagu 
Landon (Merlin P), 1960. Pp. 390. Prive 3 guineas 
57 ‘This is the English issue of a book first published in 
the United States (1957). It isa set of es ofesays the 
number in a set beng from one to six. The ftst excepted, all have 
appeared before in diver scientific journals and many, if not al, 
will be familiar to readers of Max. They have, however, 
extensively revised before being issued in bull. They cover the 
whole field of anthropology, physical, cultural and soda Each set 
of say preceded by sprlegomenon oF pcg pinta n 
Ktales, The n sp 37 pes 1 lowe by dane 
of shorter things (17 page), a general bibliography, a complete 
of the author's anthropological writings anda rather dhort index, 

Ashley Montagu is very truly a scientific humanist, the Latinish 
rendering of anthropologist. While these essays are unequal i 
concsion and clarity they are all properly described by the over~ 
‘worked word stimulating. Some! are indeed of firseclst meri, 
notably Set No. VI in which the author writes der lia upon the 
importance of intra-uterine life and of the shock of birt for ou 
thing ne parc ay were pated pul and pet 
thing i 9 exays were printed sepa ito 
the hands of al medical ude ‘hoe stodying what Cathal, 
«all ‘pastoral medicine" would also benefit from them, and would 
certainly find them congenial. 

Medical Europe rsgpied two major fics of knowlege 
important to all men, theology and anthropology, Our concept of 
Antbropology has somewhat dimnahed scope snc the bot 
Ashley Montag's comes near the older one in it breadth, Within 
his bok isthe material fora large series of qusditita and quastonet 
dispute of a kind far from trivial. In other words, it ia book 
eminently suitable forall undergraduates (and other too) be 
reading amropology or not. The author ha large charity 
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Pratique anthropologique. By Georges Oliver, with Foreword by 
Profeuor H. V. Valles, Paris (Vigot Fries), 1960. 
HQ Pp. 201, 70 text ig, index, Price 32.40 NE 
“J'ai tie bon grin, U have sifted the wheat from the 
chaff: 0 declars Profesor Olivicr in his introduction to his manta 
of ant He is right and he has a right to say 30. This 
litle book in the tradition of Topinard and of Martin is, almost 
defiantly, the work of acasical measurer of men who, as Professor 
allo ty no mere saan de va fot be has bowed inthe 
‘hole field of his subject and over the whole extent of the former 
French, imperium. Defending our wana methodology in ths 
thing, he sees in the new, genctic anthropology not a supplanter 
bus complement otal pl ees 
‘Within less than 300 pages our author has brought together the 
technique of recording the chief observable aributes and measure~ 
able characters of man. Each procedure is well illustrated, is source 
and wes documented by a postcapital bibliography, its known 
‘occurrences succinctly stated, The teth receive an adequste teat 
jen rarely found outside specialized literature. The book is not, of 
couse, a complete physical anthropology. Dut it is an excellent 
introution toi proleomenon to (2) Mar's Leb and 
the later papers of our time. The descriptions of technique are clear 
be withno waned word eg nang te 
‘Ons reviewer has implied that not all the menuranda are sufficiently 
defined. At first sight this seems so. Mors thorough reading shows 
that the author has indicated that certain supposedly reliable datum 
i finite, even though his drawings show them. 
both tell what is 
id sufficient. 


y 
For doe who read French, be they stints or savas, the book 

cai be recommended heatly 2s guide to the acquliten and 

Tecoeding of data weil many sors of scence: medial, forte 

soc at wll ply ttm Nov th aso 8 ers 

isa good dementry exposition of the veal met 

by Comet woe generalieel by Fir, 















) adermndtng Monn Society, By Wale Coch. Lend 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1960, Pp. 253. Price £1 15 

59 ‘This book deals with the social systems of such 

es as the “Tlinkit, the Eskimo, the Andaman 

anders and te Bagands—and modem America OF intermediate 
stage there is acarcaly a hin. That what Apercars do ad think i 
largely conditioned by what was done and thought is. Ancient 
Babylon, Jerwalem, Athens and Rome seems never (0. have 
‘occurred to Professor Goldschmidt, and he seems unawate that the 
institutions en which American socicty is built—legslative asem= 
bles, elected offical, trial by jury, regulated commerce—were 
known in Athens and Rome and transmitted to America ri Feudal 





England. 
His only mention of feudalism displays his ignorance of it. ‘In 
_ primitive politcal states,’ he writes, “legal rights to land may rest 





fn the hands of urban ‘residents with political power. ‘This was 
clearly the case in feudal Europe’ (p. 161). But feudal lords, of 
‘ours, lived on their manors, aid in Germany and Haly they were 
‘often Kept out of the towns. 

In his many generalizations he is offen inconsistent. "Man," he 
says, thas everywhere and at all times improved his condition by 
his own imagination’ (p. 111). Yet ater he lists number of peoples 
who have either gone downtill or remained static for millennia 

143). 
eT ion we ed, hata vockay, if to inet wil evolve 
along paths similar to ‘other societies involves false notions of 
fevolixionary process, for in the final analysis social development is 
the product of the ineracton between socitics(p, 133). This isthe 
orthodox theory of diffusion, Yer three pages later we are told that 
clans, wherever they occur, developed independently. 

‘After citing Radeliffe-Brown on Andamanese initiation he goes 
fon: ‘Such theory does not assume that the people themselves view 
their own society as instrumentalitis [se] and create, in some 
“Machiavellian way, the requisite institutions but that in the processes 
of time these institutions have come about and have been retained 
Ireeause of their satisfactory performance of these requirements’ 
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130), lear that ‘Adequate social institutions do not 
toa ot deemulees however uch they appear to, bu ae ft 
Ee Conceived in the minds of men and promulgated by them’ 


aly, bs ons do not ely lp wt under 
stand anything. ‘As farming is often in the hands of women and 
hung becomes econ but all inporan occupation, we 
military prowess comes to play a large ue 
tration of et ths hora level tthe ning 
of heads and the taking of scalps most frequently appear as symbol 
of personal accomplishment (p, 139) A 
“The value pattem of herding. peoples scems to be consistent. 
Not only is dee emphasis upon ivetock ar a major vale symbol, 
bur repented there ends to bean emplass pon ware, quickest 
action, harshnew ininterpersonal relations, a ‘arrogance, 
‘There appens to bea Kind of natural selection for what might be 
called meine hares rater dha Gemini 160). Ca any 
seriously su gardening leads to headhunting and cat 
Keeping to vali without the aking of beads? RAGLAN 


Sociology: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society. By A. Green, 
Hew. Yack, To Tank, Me 2, 
xiv, O72 3 148 

60 ae: text Amold 
Green seems to have come down out of the hills to make his peace 
with the American sociological community. ‘The new Green 
Tppea fo be lew ofan leona of the sight; but the asely 
‘conservative frame of mind still may be discerned, 

"The format of the book is the same as that of the preceding 
ccdition and typical of American textbooks on sociology. From a 
sae so el ot a cane eal 
Srdeainn: edtoe seule peoesby tad Yaar 
imeraction, culture, tion, rh aspects of « 
‘social organization such as class and caste, minorities, community, 
dnd the division of abour. There follows 3 high-grade treatment of 
the major socal institutions, particularly as found in America, and 
4 discussion of social change. Green has dropped a chapter on 
“Personality Stability and Conflict’ which was one of the sore spots 
in the second edition and added two in the area of "Law and Social 
Control." His claim that the present edition is about $0 per cent 
rewritten appears to be justified, 

‘The current Green is a very good text of it kind, Gone are the 
staeakael pray case teeree Eee 

ion and a near posit 
to vertical mobility in the U.S.A. Now we have a sold, 
up-to-date presentation which should prove acceptable to coll 
and ary to students, Green is to be commended particularly 











for Keeping his eye on the whject matter of sociology, society, 
rather than on sociology, its methods, and techniques. I thought that 
his chapters on "The Modern Community Trend,’ ‘Religion in 
America,” and ‘Leisure in America’ were outstanding, 

‘What is lacking (i is lacking in. most American sociology texts) 
is a holistic viewpoint which will give the student an integrated 


i ut wc ee ee 
se te weiner de a 

the abilit audacit it 
rn i ego a he 
Crean Gigliciommie an 
‘retain a recognizable image Ee et oe tee 


Organization of Work: A Comparative Analysis of Produc- 
tion araong. Now ndestial Peoples, 8H 
GI tr, Je New Haven (HRAP) (New York agents: 


Tepligr), 195. Pp, (oi, Ha. Pre $395 
This 0 basic hypotheses 
wok soso peoriatnell poe, Bs Wel en a ne a 








4150 societies selected from those in the Human Relations Area Files 
at Yale University. 

Te claims to be a new a to comparative sociology which 
avoids lifting cases out cculeural context. It i ironical that 


Nos. 61-66 


although Dr. Udy seems to regard evolutionary as a dry: word 
ome of his conclusions echo those of Engels and L, H. Morgan 
(Gc. p. 33). However, lc expreses them in jargon and verifies them 
stitically. He sometimes performs the latter operation totally 
Uunnecesarily asin the ble on p. 26 which deserves reproduction: 


Variable Constant 
Work Loat Work Load 
Tillage and Construction 8 5 
Hunting, Fishing and 
Colleting 1 63 
Q=+99 Xt 7eBr — P<-oor 


is very precie definitions are sometimes odd, ‘Thus on p. 11: 

‘Construction: the buildings and maintenance of physical objects 
‘ot gencrally considered portable. 

‘Manufactiring: the production and. maintenance of objects 
normally considered portable [My italics) 

He has alo discovered —and finds that the discovery has “rather 
istuebing implications'—that industrial revolutions are necessary if 

eloped areas are to become industrialized (pp. 136f), 

“The book has a certain fascination and as the last few of the 64 
hypotheses are statistically verified, one begins to enjoy it in the 
fame way as one enjoys a well devised chess problem, 1 doubt, 
however ith is profitable ws for the HILAF or ifzhropologis 
striving to analyse Society oF societies wil find it much help. 

RONALD FRANKENBERG 


Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam, Vol. 1. By R. Krist and H, 
‘KrlseHlenvich. Wiesbalon (Hlarastis), 1960. Pp. 

GQ *%iv, 359, 183 plates, 8 text figs Price DM 6 
“Thit volume is divided into two parts: a theoretical 





{introduction to the populat belief in Ialamic countries and a vivid 
description of innumerable sacred, shrines and pilgrims’ ites, 
lavishly illustrated by excellent photographs. Longer sections, 

je Sleeper the 


throughout the book, are devored te Money t 
Matedi the dervishey the Drusey and ale Ha 
Pia and St. George, On pp 3 jewish anceior-worship has ec 
tldoced fom the rrene to Jones coin (Gon. $0.26 ard 
Tait), No pares are however, extant and the ws ofthe word 
BAL probably due 6 the reverence in which Jongh wt held 

{Of ourtanding importance among typical elets is that in 
barat» bling Sunt ae npponed to guard objects deposited on 
thei faves Of pecs contyuence dori scifi the moment 
‘when thc blond ofthe scrifical animals gushing forth, Cylindecl 
Nomex rolled aver the patent’ bodies, are bllwed to eet cars 

Diference Berween the various bsmic countries emerge, Boat 

eocon acai fr fy tn he San the Ee in 

3 strongest Jordan, Syria nd Lebanon, pre-amic its 
counceted wilt cred toes holy wee wyatt est 
Snel see of the wells are thought of binge In Pale 
there ia obvious preference forthe cult of sired stones, Tn the 
bane, scone columns ae decorated with voive ribbons, 

“he oil ln the Md at peace the way 
ofthe uavellng folklorist. Dutng thee repeated journeys il 
txtended over five yeuty scred shrines kad boon, destroyed in 
Ejypt forthe ake Of new roads and buildings, Owing to the 

anced Lebanese eication, ite fief in comparion to Syria. 
in Damas old and young reened the author” ics which 
they comsdefed derogatory vo their reputation ar 2 moder nation, 

“The second volume on tales charms td incantations vil be 
pot weeo eed ELLEN ETTLINGER 
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thropology. By Sir Edward B. Tylor, abridged and with Fore 
“63 Sly Lee Wie dn Uf Shin P), 


1960. Pp. x, 375, Price $1.95 

nig fecewordProtsoe White commends Tylor 
a8 an evolutionist, and contrasts him with Schmidt, Boss and 
followers, one of whom is quoted as saying that “the theory of 
cultural evolution is to my mind the most inane, sterile and per- 
hicious theory in the whole history of science.’ If evolution means 
‘merely in Tylor’s words, that ‘man began with the simple and cary 
before he came on to the complex and dificult’ there would seem 
{0 be nothing to quarrel about, but one suspects that Profesor 
‘White commends Tylor because at times he goes further. He speaks, 
for example, of ‘the known historical fact that the matehlock led 
up to the whecl-tock,’ but infact this advance was die not to any 
activity on the pare of the matehlock, but to the intervention of a 
‘man of genius and of what Harrison called a cros-mutation, If 
artifacts lead up to better artifacts there seemis no reason why every 
human group should not have reached the technical optimum ofits 
cavironment, and neither Tylor nor Professor White has attempted 
‘explain why this hat not happened, 

‘Tylor was a great scholae and an admirable writer, but i€ ‘he is 
as moder in bis outlook today as he was when Anthropology was 
first published,’ there i litle 10 be sid for the progress of anthro- 
pological thought during the last 80 years RAGLAN 


Language, Culture and Personality: Essays in Memory of 
Edward Sapir led by Lee Spe tal. Reine 
GA. Silt Lae City (Us of Utah P), roo, Pre xs 298. 
Price $4.75 
“The republication of this volume, fist published in 1941, is very 
welcome conti 18 articles consibuted by pups of Sap and 
other wo had come under his infuencs, and reflec the wide 
"age of interests in Kinguistic analysis the relations between language 
fd the rest of human life, and those between the individual and. 
Society, that Sapir cultivated himself and inspired in others, 

‘Most of the articles are on linguistic topics, with a bias towards 
Amrican-lndian studies In some itis now a source of satisfaction 
to see the beginnings of new themes that have been fritflly 
Aleveloped itv the two decades since the fist publication. This in 
itself i a matk of the contribution Sapir made to the sudy of 
language and the study of ma, R. H. ROBINS 











Sir Mortimer Wheeler. By Ronald W. Clark, London Phoenly >) 
lowe), 1960. Pp. 107. Prive Bs. 6d 
65 ‘To write biography of living man is no easy tak, C9 
tbut Mr. Clatk as performed it competently. The ! 
book is adulatory, but hardly more o than its subject deserves. Sir 
‘Mortimer has his faults and his eri, but he sa great archeologist 
dna great popularize of archeology. Mr, Clark ives a sketch of 
iis career anda brief adequate aecount of his principal exeavations— 
Caerleon, Verulamium, Maiden Caste, Mohenjo-daro—and his 
Contributions to the theory and practice of archelogy. 
itis pleasing to sce duc credit given to the fit Mrs, Wheeler, 
whose carly death was 2 sad Toss not only to her husband bot 0 
Ichirology, and to General Pit-Rivers, the ‘of scientific 
Ireixology, This very readable litle book should act 38a stimulus 
to young archzologit. RAGLAN 
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‘Adventures with the Missing Link. By Raymon A. Dart with 

Cae Pog asus 
plates, text fgn, maps. Price £3 ss 

“This is a very human document, analogous to 

Newman's Apologia; though there are perceptible differences in 

style Iris the Taumgs Tale recollected in tranquility by the profesor 

‘merits of anatomy at Witwatersrand. His story is lively: not only 


ring» cape of atooloy ht any fw ae watch 

being written lie by line, but ao revealing mich about the senor 

author and about those under and with whom he worked. This 

‘nan he hits ess, beeame an anatomist by acident, beginning 

his definite career at University College, London, One of the matty 

carugeane Australiana of the tic, he entered Eagland wien Arthur MO 
Sd Eliot-Smith were contending for young men's soul, He 


~ 
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left for Affca in 1923. Six year later a young Ulterman dicovered 
that the dium scntfioum was every whit at vigorous in London as 
wat the oda holgion in his natie lsh province. This book 
Cones that covey. 

“The Tangs Tale that ofa devotee sturdy in faith, He has lived 
to cc his thts proved, to hear the recantation of hs chit oppor 
fais, to preent ts with true dmma--are we to write a= 
Pithns or Ausral-mhropast Here a socess sory, but of nether 
freed nor blood dhougt thre i in ta single, prone note of 
Tragedy for every man must drink some biter cp. 

rig is uneve (heres a connor) But is mascaling, 20 
rmasculine as Kepler or Will Harvey. The book cheap for tse 
days adi well produced, So ti worth buying to rad and 
then 0 show to tome of our ears young et as cure for thet 
too frequent ania of spiny But they should be counselled to 
SSscount the author’ dems of Life inthe Old Bone Age—for 
Snthroplogits can be myrtrmakers to, 





M. A, MacCONAILL 


African Designs By Marart Trowell. London (Faber), 1960. 
a8 ty las ke 0 
TM ae soa ose ei ly 
face and xo much variety of mal Yo dea upon, 
sm have psn aie pb to Trowel wh she 
Came to reducing i ton book of thi sz, She as managed 9 deal 
Erie with eat apect of Aftian design and craft within the area 
EF Aftica covered by hr book. Each of the separate chapters could 
taal be enlarged to form individual book. This tam sure that 
Margaret Trowell could easly do, for she haya wide knowlege 
tin experience of craftwork, Dealing 2 this Book does with 0 
‘many ar forms in limited way, i may leave the reader with 4 
‘wal co follow up his reading with farther studies on this subject 
dail the many references to books and journals whete wc in 
formation may be found wil be of great asiance. 

‘Aan Dei scm ll somewhere Between bing a ‘cura’ 
book and teaching” book, There may be many readers who like 
the author hers, ae teaching crattwork a schools, For thee 
thee dent this book shou open up fet aventes for explora 
tion and experiment as well as showing the Kind of erattwork 
practed in Atte, For others intersted in Africa, but perhaps 
wate fi a ion Desi wl be ond 








ae el as performed a wef and neresting tuk by 
ringing. African to the notice of people, many possibly 
snfamile with these cular ace, at me whe new 
‘chapter is being written in the history of Aftica, 
It is posible that from these traditional crafts of Aftica, new 
‘modem industries may later develop, adapting themselves to the 
Ata itself, but across the 
ining some economic advantage 
tots peopl; why notin Afaca? The photographs which Mitre 
African Design explain the text very wel. in some eases the reader 
is able to see at a glance what is intended, as with those showing. 
the Yoruba stencils wed in the process of "resist dyeing’ and the 
sgroup of stamps for printing Adinkire cloth. A fine astortment 
shows the variety of design posible in decorating the calabash, 
tha pero” Many. people wil he npc fd nk 
aphs. Many people wil sed to find such 
tices and variety in the Bandwork of Afiat below the Desa, 
EVE pr NEGRI 











‘The Social Organization of the Gwembe Tonga. By Elizabeth 

‘Colon. Human Problems of Kariba, Vol. I, Manchester 

GQ Wr Rhode Livingstone In), oto. Pp = 
334. Price £1 156 

‘The damming of the Zambezi at Kariba is creating a lake which 

will eventually cover 2,000 square miles, Heart-rending accounts 

have been published of the plight of the game animals in this area 

‘but until the appearance of this book the distress of its $7;000 


Juman inhabitants has been referred to merely as a nuisance. Of 
‘course, arrangements have been made to resettle them. They have 
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teen moved to higher ground which is already fairly: densely 
ulated, s0 that i has not been practicable to transfer neighbour~ 
Bes i ek Anew lili ks wiped oo 
vested interests, including practically all claims by women to 
Tand intl owe right Ste the new stlements are in aeas Where 
there is litle unoccupied land available for grazing, owners of cattle 
may have to give up their stock and revert from plough to boe 
cultivation, Economic loses will probably be made good by an 
increase in the time spent in wage labour, 

“The erosion of sovial tics will be harder to combat. Men and 
‘women who, a8 inheritors of ancestral ‘shades," have ritual duties 
towards thei kin, will now be out of reach when they are nceded. 
Exablished relationships of barter, of recourse in time of hunger, 
eatin off Sra bee palace isc epee 
guardians of ain ave los art ip wl 
fn the making of offerings at fixed places. 

“The bulk of Dr. Colson’s book is an analysis of Gwembe social 
structure as it was just before the move. A study of the new situation 
is to be made in two Yeats time. The Gwembe, whose country was 
largely untouched by European influences neil the end of the last 
war, arc a people without centralized political authority, They are 
divided into shallow matrlineages; the position of the father, 
however, isa good deal stronger than among some of the peoples 
‘of the ‘matrilineal belt,” Social conteol is maintained largely 
the explanation of sickness in terms of tho anger of the ‘shades? at 
some fire in obligation Fighting between dance teams may bea 
way of expresting resentment ata wrong done toa village member, 
be neutrals seck to keep it within bounds A ne 
recognizes several leaders for different pury Colon 
siege th th iene of ho ny Jd tn Cer 
to recognize some stronger form cal 

= LUcy MAIR 





Religion in a Tswana Chiefdom. By B.A, Pauw, London (0,U.P. 

‘Jor Inert flit), 1960, Pp. wiv, 298. Price UAB, 

GO New light might ave been hoped for by com- 

a i boc work ote svan plied 

in, 1960 and Profesor Schapers's Ed ic Survey volume on 

“The Tavans of 1953. But Dr, Pauw's material was obtained in 

s9sa-i94 and de dy in pletion i unforenate, Motcover 

‘whereas Schapera gives most Foot to economy a weil organiea= 

tion, Pauw is almost entirely concerned with the Christian chueches, 

However these ate social fictor of growing importance and Pauw 

considers church ganization an ates a Doth inary and 
anthropologist. 

he subsection of che Tan bes id i the Taping, 
living across the border of the notthers ‘Cape Province and the 
Transvaal, The extimated nurnber of natives in the reserve was 
31,000 with $86 Europeans. A lle less chan half the adale Taping 
population fas official connexions with the churches, yet noe only 
dre reunnants of paganism found among Chaitin but Christan 
beliefs have penetrated to most pagans, Ancestral cults ate di 
integrating, But initiation rites ate performed on a tribal sale; 
unfortunately litte description of these is given. ‘The London 
Missionary Society was fist on the field with Robert Moffat at 
Kuruman nearby, but the Methodists ate now strongest ofall the 
Protestant churches and are increasing rapidly, largely owing to theit 
African and lay leadership. Roman Catholics form 47 pet cent. of 
all: churches in the chiefdom and thelr success it attnibuted 10 
‘organization and social work and to attractive ritual. 

Following Sundkler close attention is given t0 the Separatist 
Sects, but Dr. Pauw also gives fall place to the orthodox churches 
and thei relations to society. Hardly any ofthe tribal headien are 
active church members and few church leaders ever attend geital 
twibalasemblies; itis said that church leaders think more of their 

interesting, photo- 
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Taboo: A Stady of Malagasy Customs and Beliefs. By Jorgen 
Run Oslo (UP) and London (Allen © Unwin 1060, 
TO. Bross torus ster ee Lee od 
"When wring about 3 ra, where the 
general patterns have hardly been explore, whete there's ate 
Comparative terature (sich as exist for India and increasingly for 
‘Afia) and where there are sone outstandingly diferent chars 
i ns aay ay or a thr 1 Gone tod of 
exposition, Madagascar is ess well Known than might 
from the fncrinsic mterest ofthe way of ie ofits people, and safes 
nowadays from the mistaken beet that is chur’ Afr 
rather than Asati. However, this isa unique trntory, and methde 
and attides suitable to the sidy of Attica ae nor aultble ta 
Madagascar, because there is womething inthis society which is not 
foun Alc bt which inne te Magny opal 
that it would be a travesty ofa study which divegarded or under 
stated ie era 
Ruud spent so eats of his hie as a misionary inthe sland 
ashe mentions his calier book, his iste ave beet aod 
Sree soto se die woth Chron 
7. The fact that he lived among these people ard loved. 
fee an er me ia ae eee ee 
‘Madagascar soch tha the reader can form vome impresion of What 
itis really likes the present book is even more sual tis that 
is freezer, IF ses petaps cli-tahioned to pra 
ofthis kind inthe form of a study of taboo, its neverthcles 
omsntcot with the miwionary's preoccupation with the coniict, 
between Christan and pagan morals tut Rud should dseribe 
the shape of Malagaty Mi in terms of is “Do's and Don'ts Tes 
ato, in fact, in the ctcamtances, an eetive way of dealing ith 
this environment, consting asf does of innumerble very slaty 
setined necking dod ils Suds pol sthropolony 
wil, however, find ltl of interest to tem, nee Rud hardly 
concerned. at all with the retons between ‘communi, but 
tert hil thse governing nial Phurot a 
thowe Kinds of relations: which are expresed’ by: the 
"Thou shalt not." Theres an imprenive range ofthese statements, 
imterpened with comments which relate thetn to lie 8 ii lived 
in Madagascar. This is where Rand by 2 long way tanscends the 
lasical study of taboo, and uses it, not as a disconnected chain to 
‘which odd links might be added at wil, but as canvas cn which 
to paint his particular picture. The Notes to Chapters at the end of 
the wor at laces ie abot Ua apy tthe ars on 
Knowledge, bue Td ia modest writer and itis noe always cleat 
in the text, especially in the important Chapter il, where fee 
reporting his own findings (and therefore contemporary belie), 
and where he is quoting tom previous teport. There would be 
Point in distinguishing between these, even when they agree, both, 
for the purpose of showing escnia continuity and for tat of 
allowing us to seein what direction change i aking place Chapter 
iin fae isthe longest and in some ways the best chapter te 
book, since ideal seriously and earetaly ‘ich the peomane 
vinta ot destiny systems recognising iy importance in Malapany 
lite n'a way not prevoiy equilld. And sine this system apres 
tno tig at inthe compienc nw und 
in Madagascar, 1 well deserves some very. purdculst atentcn, 
Oris ortat capers dics the alg Hower and 
founding of villages (VD, fetish (od) taboos (XIN with some very 
intereting remarks about witches, and the Somioy Of the bons 
amathana, 1X). The word famainans, however, kos TWaligee a 
‘more profound acing than that given by Feud: e mean feo 
tum round!” in the sense of the revolution of a eyele which 
completion leds into the commencement of anew revolution 
nother similar cyte ich as takes place in dhe sequence of the years 
in the calendar. This meaning. which was insted upon when tse 
enquiring in Madagascar in the micining of the word, enables 
One see much further ato the meaning ofthe eeremonl thee 
[oabl om the simple es of comforng the seri th tomb 
ain em op cei roc at be eel 
vigorout foun and turning which bones ae given whe da 
around the tomb, and so n, which meanings are nevertheless 
incladed inthe, as Rud points out, rather abstract word fanalinane, 
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Although it is rarely worn now, surely the Jambamena is the robe de 
‘Sie, and ie is exentily dresing the dead in ther best clothes, 
Tcthee more nor fs, when they ae wrapped in thee magaificet 
dyed and decorated robes? There i, however, magical 
in the mena, ed, colour which  alvayricorported i the cee 
‘onlal robe. Bat ie tiv to cov a tis ways there fe nach 
variety in local custom, and one must always watch for it before 
liyiog dows a rae pues 

“The book is warm witha sympathetic and human insight ino 
M reason Ruud makes one’ point if erally; eich & 
sheath conti: trae vain soe a 

‘where general applicability might well be mie. Ths 

vers te ves fol det which cite oe ea MS 
fey army et he ae many he 
Atscable of sinus! stttades pecially in buman relationship, ro 
the member of the community, wherever the impact O€ I 38 
Image may have moe ee. There i some evident tat previous 
to the introduction of firearms into the island this atempe wat 
carried to astonishing lengths and was really effective in creating a 
peaceful commu ‘The Malagasy is still said to make an indifferent 
soldier: he is as subject as arc all humankind to fits of rage, but his 
heat fn notin sywtematie waar, 

Rdiorjsirleg boris cyl agente eer 
strong and pleat binding the types mors than ually readable 

tots Pps mer MARY. DANIELLE 




















‘Les Senouto (y compris les Minianka). By. Hola, Paris(P.UE. 
‘for Internat. Af lst), 1987. Pp vl abs. Pre 13 NE 
T_ This useful addition to the jie Survey. 
series is based on fieldwork 35 well st published aad 

sources. The information is presented in the orderly 

met usual to the seties and i accompanied by a ful bibliography, 

2 handy lt of vernacular terms used in the text and a cleat map 

‘The Senufo ofthe north-east Ivory Coast are conered together 
with the Minianka of the Sudan and Upper Volta because the 
sat Hlth the dtncon teen bua! rey 
anarbtrary administrative convenience which hastioethnograph 
significance, Together they total about three-quarters of milion 
people, who are devoted to hoe cultivation and shun trade, the 
‘new politic, migrant wage labour and foreign religion, Indeed 50, 
omcrvative arc they that the author that they ‘may. 

oven prc dine li inthe preset ferment of 

rest Ais. 

'M, Hola, a student of the late Profesor Graule t0 whom the 
book is dedicated, is plainly fascinated by the complex mystical 
belie of the Seno. He finds i dficule to present a 
account of the interaction between these belies and the elements 
‘of Senufo social organization within the wordallotment of the 
Survey there is obviowly inpouble to doo adeqae 
hr Sot nay, family al plist 
on andi regula ancestor pit and a i 
tion (l), Each individual's life is marked by a succoaon of iiss 
tions into a hirarchically graded series of poro grad. The rituals 
‘of the poro symbolically reenact the stories of ereation. Mi Holat 
Iucidly’ conveys the overall consistency and vitality of Senuto 
beliefs, despite the many local variations i detail of ritual, circu. 
sion practices and. grade organization, Te i a pity that be fle 
tunable either to extend the text itl, or to cut son ofthe details 
‘of population distribution (dhe desis of which ean only be tems 
porarly accurate), and give usa short descriptive interpretation of 
fone Seto wood avn 

Domestic and lineage organization i not cleatly described; 
pomibly because of the confusing variations in the exstoms pace 
‘ised by diferent sections ofthe Senufo, An adaptation ofthe method 
wed by Dr. Goody in ‘The Social Organisation of the La¥Vill, that 
of sclecting certain key criteria and describing their seattet and 
Sonne, ight have resulted in more meaning and concrete 

pion. 

‘There are an increasing number of English-speaking Aftican 
students interested in this fellow Afscan in the formes. Pench 
colonics, yet there are few sources in English for them to read, 
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Having already fad to acquire their education in one foreign 
language itis too much to expect them to lear a second as under- 
‘graduates. If some foundation wishes to suist by arranging for the 
franslation and duplication of standard sources, to which students 
‘an then be directed, this book would be a good one for thei list. 

PLT. W. BAXTER, 


Ethnographic Survey of Africa: East Central Africa, Part 

f IX: The Eastern Lacustrine Bantu (Ganda, Soga), 

Juche TQ, By Mirgrt Chve Pater, Lenton (naa st, 
1360, Pts, 86, map, Pre tak 

“This volume ofthe Etinographe Survey of Afi givs as much 

auction to the cntemporay sacl condison othe two peoples 

described—the Ganda and Soga—as it does to the records of their 
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traditional societies. A section on "Tanguages and literature* isin 
striking contrast with most volumes of the sets, Present-day 
‘occupations and religious affiliations, trade and marketing, public 
finance, emigration and immigration and the motives for these 
‘movericnts, ae all dealt with, and there isa summary of the history 
of the area both before and after Earopean penetration, The interest~ 
ing and rather unusual relations between kinship and local orgamiza- 
tion in this area are clearly explained, and. contemporary religion 
and politics are set against their traditional rf 

“The terminology of pltal analysis enriched by the quit n= 
necessary ‘kingdom-sate'; the plural of siaza is piven as masstza, a 
‘mistake which would hardly have been posible in the days ofthe 
umreformed Native Anglican Church ortiography: and it it 
suggested that frechold tenure is no longer frechold if tenants are 
protected by legislation. LUCY MAIR, 


ASIA 


Aspects of Padam-Minyong Culture, By Sahin Roy, with Fore~ 

swond by Verrier Elvin. Shilling (North-East Fronter 

. TZ Agen). 1960, Pp. sexi, 315, endpaper maps tls. 
In recent 


Price RS. 10/- 
wroduced an 





the North-East Frontier Agency of India has 
duced an impressive series of ethnographical monographs on the 
if anil practically unknown peoples under its care, The 
‘present substantial volume, by a Cultural Research Officer with 
four years’ experience of the area, constitutes a welcome addition, 
- wie concems the Padam and the Minyong, two of the largest *sub- 
tribes” of the ethnic grouping which used to be known as Abor 
but is now to be termed ‘Adi 
Both are segmentary socictics, organized into patrilineal descent 
vps Pam society compris 1 sumed chns, further ub- 
into numerous lineages; Minyong, exogamous moieties of 
15 and 16 clans, Descent is evidently of prime socal importance, but 
in this respect the author's description is, markedly’ deficient in 
comprehensiveness and factual detail when compared. with hi 
gaminaton of technology and mode of it, Only 36 pages are 
devoted to "social li,” and many of these are occupied by a div 
cursive account of the life cycle, The relationship tern 
incomplete, the ew analytical observations are incorrect, and pot 
of obvious sociological interest are ignored. For example, the term 
‘magbo (immediately recognizable as one form of a typical Tibeto- 
arma fia demaion of very wie dstibution) is employed 
by the Adi to make lineal equations over three succenive generations 
(vis. PZH, ZH, DH, BDH), a feature reminiscent of asymmetric 
alliance, but the monograph permits no investigation of this 
pouibility. The distinction B¢ IVZH is od, andthe equation S== ZS 
fs unexpected and inconsistent, yet these puzzles attract no com= 
ment. It is greatly to be regretted that an observer of Mr. Roy's 
‘evident industry and carefulness should treat these terms as though 
they were objects to be catalogued rather than components in a 
jural clasification of the most general social significance to the 
People themselves. 

In other respects, though, the work is very solid and replete with 
nine observations, and shold be of particular interest to museo- 
ogists. There is a very interesting section on Adi origins as con- 
tasted with their own traditions, all relevant matter from the older 
*Abor’ literature i effectively worked in to compose a most useful 
edhnographial handbook, the bibliowraphy excellent, and there 
is a full index. We may have considerable hopes if Me. Roy will 
tis proved orp ay and Ne wide dg of 
the fronticr peoples to the study of social relations and symbolic 
forms, RODNEY NEEDHAM 


















“The Tanga of the Namnchik and Tryp Valleys y Pur Dis 
74, se ts Fence en) 59. 9 


snaps, illus. Price Rs, 3/50 
Title hook deals with five Tangsssub-tibes* 
fn the Indo-Burma border, viz. the Ron-Rang, Mosang, Khem= 
‘sing, Lungri and Yogl. They ate under the administration of the 
North-East Frontier Agency, to which De. Verrier Elwin is Advice 


for Tribal Affairs, and the study was made under his experienced 
direction, 





“The peoples dealt with claim common origin from the easter 
side ofthe Pathol Range, They speak dialects of one Tibeto-Burman 
Jangwage which the author tentatively assigns to the Lolo-Kachin 


sup, and they employ Singpho as a lingua franca in inter-tibal 
‘communication. 

“The description is old fashioned, in that detailed attention is given 
to material objects and to techniques (a lot on how they make 
Curries, etc), while socal organization isnot deal with in anything 
like 50 detailed and comprehensive a fashion, The relationship 
term are morphologically similar to the generality of terms used by 
‘other peoples to the east and south, but the lst recorded is incom 
plete. The terminology is sid to be common to all Tangs in spite 
‘ofthe differences in social organization and in mariage rules which 
are alluded to, and no analyis of itis made. There ate tantalizin 
indication of asymmetric alliance among the Lungn and Khemsing: 
bur the only diagnostic genealogical specications reported point on 
the contrary to syrametic alliance. 

“Though it is not a piece of sociological analysis, and is not 
factully fall enough to permit any useful structural interpretation, 
the account appears modestly reliable inthe many disparate observe 
tions that it records. We are inthe debe of NLE,PA. and Mr. 

this information on unknown peoples ina facinating area; but 
if the most isto be made of such splendid ethnographical op 
tunities te investigators wil have t take more aceouat of moder 
social anthropology. RODNEY NEEDHAM 











Evolution of Morals in the Epics. iy Dhairybals P. Vos 
Depot), 1939. Pp. sr, 340. 


Bombay (Popular 
\A75 Pei 
The cp, the, Makaarta ind Wil Radha, 


‘were first written down about the middle of the fist mllennigan 
4.¢., and after many additions and recensions reached their ital 
form about A. 400. 

‘The Ieamed author deals first with sexual morals, ‘The epics 
‘mention many examples of vatious forms of unchastity, of poly= 
andry and of niyogs, the custom by which widows were allowed 
intercourse for the purpose of obtaining offspring, In what are no 
doubt the later forms of the stories disapproval i often expresed, 
and in other extes the incidents are attributed to the intervention of 
gout or other exceptional circumstances. The autor coclads tht 
Inga es exams weelooner, and that there wana radoal 
tightening-up. 

‘He next deals with the varma, the four clases which formed the 
basis of Hindu society. These were based primarily on the colours 
‘white, red, yellow and black, but aso, or alternatively, on occupa 
Yon othe moral chart f the members, Whit dhe colours 

explained, but there is no that 
Eipting to do wht race tn one soount of iis erie the 
‘other vama were brahmans who had gone differently astray. 
pice make no mention of caste in its modem sense, At fist 
seems to have been a good deal of fluidity, but here again the 
63 
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author traces a gradual tightening-up, with increasing supremacy 
ofthe bran :S = 

‘Therulesof war were trict. Brahmans, womeaandnon-combatants 
ere to be spared, and warriors not to be killed excep i fr fight. 
‘The heroes often broke these rules, which were therefore presumably 
late. 

‘Animal sacrifice and meat-cating are permitted but discouraged, 
and this again the author regards as transitional. 

The last section is concerned chiefly with the afterlife and the 
‘qualifications for attaining 2 happy one. The belie in predestination 
jS.not complete, but the good deeds which a man should perform 
are limited to those consonant with his destined lot. They will take 
him to heaven, but he must cetur to earth when the stock of merit 
they brought him is exhausted. In carlice mes virtuous conduct 
a5 called for, but it later loses importance compared with fasting, 
pilgrimages and gifts to brahmans. This is of course an inadequate 
summary, but it will give readers an idea of the questions discussed 
inthis interesting and scholarly book. 

{cannot part from it without mentioning the lady who ‘retired 
to the special room reserved for sulking, attired in adres expressing 
anger." RAGLAN 


‘Les représentations religieuses des peuples altaiques. By Uno 

7 Ha: Rs (Galina) i Dp ph Pc 34 NE. 

Important Finnish (Fenno-Swedish 

Gite seere ae aeen aee 
books and papers on North Eurasian culeute in particular religion, 
‘Three of his publications are considered outstanding contributions 
to the lattce subject, viz. Der Baum des Lebens (1923-25), Finno-Us 
Siterion Mythology (1927), and Die religisen Vorsellungen det 
‘licichen Volker (1938), the last item being an eolargement and 
deepening af te book on Stein mythology. Is probably so 
the best and most lating of Harva's studies. Therefor, its a great 
achievement that it now appears aso in a Prench edition, translated 
by Jean-Louis Perret. 

“This book is largely a carefully treated comprehensive account of 
the religious ideas and practices of the northem Siberian peoples 
before the present political régime. The author's sources are mostly 
Russian and Finnish reports, and to the later can also be referred 
his own expericnces in the ficld. The subjects described include 
cosmology and cosmogony, Supreme Being, gods in heaven and 
arth the dead and their connexions with the Iiving, the masters of 
Nature and the hunting sites, and finally, of course shamanisn, 
Al the diferent aspects of Siberian religion ate handled ‘with the 
‘ame masterly solidity snd beeadeh—in this respect larva was with= 
‘Sut equals inthis field. Sei, I fel cht the chapters on the masters 
fof Nanire and the hunting rites deserve particular praise, since the 
Suthor's treatment of the subject and his general theses have influ 
fenced s0 much ofthe modern recarch onthe religion ofthe hunters 

Is Ben i of Hava hat his aie t debe eked fr 
Irighce ability to analyse. True, his analyses may somtimes 
scem shallow and noe very far-reaching; but this is fo no small 
Aegree due to the author's hesitation to make more of the material 
than what a cautious judgement admits. And just because of this 
careful attitude his results seem fertile enough to survive the 
fashionable interpretations of ate times. AKE HULTKRANTZ 


‘The Original Homeland of the Parthians. By B, Philip Lozinski 
7 "eaters Mon 3959 FB $8 

is pamphlet of $5 pags, most of contain 

copious footnotes, and many of which are barely halt 

filed, deals with material sufficient to fila large book. In short the 
author's thesis is thatthe part played by the Arsacds in the formation 
of the Parthian Empire has been misjudged and underestimated. He 
secks to establih the Araca as lords of the Tochari, and their 
homeland, the Parthat-nisa, as being in the region of the Upper 
Irtsh in Siberia. Many of his statements will not find ready accep 
tance. That the great Parthian migration resulted in the liquidation 
of Hellenism (pp. 15E) is against all the evidence from Seleucia on 
the Tigris and is contradicted on his p. 27; chat Serc iron ame from 
the same region as Parthian iron when the former may well refer 
to the iron of the Indian Cheras; that Sakas and the Yueh-chi some- 
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how became Buddhist before they had any contact with India 
(p. 31, n. 82); these are all statements open to contradiction. No 
seni is anywhere made of the Sanmatins who were quite 
ponibly the originators of armoured cavalry in the area north ofthe 
Caspian. In fact the very small section on Atsicid armour shows 
liede appreciation of the complexity on the subjects of armour, 
cay te compound bow a Theres reat de fine 
and philological argument, which, in view of the almost = 
ible range of speculation proved possible regarding names em 
bodying the element “Sk,” fils to carry that degree of conviction 
necessary to sustain his hypotheses. The immense labour indicated 
by the vast range of authorities quoted in footnotes would be better 
rewarded by a fuller, more explicit and therefore more convincing 
Brestaton. In pit of what has Been said inthe way of eri 
above, there are very many points of great value brought out it 
this small book which must claim most serious consideration. 

D. H, GORDON 


Bibliography of Malaya, By HR. Cheeseman, C.MCG. London 

71 eit eit of Aa i. es 

fase 

sc aks imi hs wk df a ii 
x of books wholly or party in Engl reiang to Malaya or 
Sing The bok ae mera an contin mach ow at 
or the hstoran, economist or anthropologatalthoug hee authors 
were not for dhe mont part tne in those ils, However, there 
Srp mae of ve ere th ati ec 
fu learned jourals, perodiea pamphlets and offical reports 
‘Te compe hs woe ken ot oh dea fs tea ack 
supplementary sources wal a desing with books proper 

“The esl bibliography for which all who are interested in 
‘Malayan sis arc indebed to Mc Cheseman--at fa is work 
gos Ths power cit, but th oon eso 
fbme cae imporane Moreover this Bi apparently 
been compiled a Ubearns tat rahe than at ool or carl 
“Topics nich sland tenure, pssnt economy and seta seoctre, 
poliical evolution, snd the ber snd tin inden are deat with 
Only unde non-peific headings, sac as Ths Peoples of Malaya" 
tnd “Trade snd Economic andthe corp of ated om thread 
oer like sbjet 10 be found in journals snd repos as not boon 
ibe UM. GULLICK 


Bangkhoad: A Commonity Sindy in Thllnd. By Howe 
79 ‘etna: Men Se or dt Sy Noe Nw 


Yorke (Augustin), 1960. Bp. tx, 235. Price $5.50 

nD. chess in ISR wen of this book wat sbi a 
Ph.D. thesis in ogy at the University of Indiana. During 
his field research in ‘Thailand (1953~s4) Dr. Kaufman was loosely 
associated with the Cornell Research Center, but prior to this his 
academic interests had been mainly in the filds of Oriental studies 
aed eompantive mology, The, anhropslgica knowlege 
‘which he displays is not profound. He records what he was 
and what he himself observed, but there is no analysis and no hint 
of ethnographical comparison, The book is thus useful rather than 
exciting. In short, Bangthuad provides an imprenively detailed 
catalogue of contemporary Tha village custom based of 
42 months’ study of a small rice-growing community in the Menam 
‘Delta within easy reach of Bangkok. The populition numbered 744 
persons. Although members of the Comell Research Center have 
‘worked at Bangchat, a very similar village aboot 14 miles away, 
they have so far published litle and to this extent Dr. Kautinan's 
book breaks new ground. The author's interests were 
Se eee eas Cha wale He oe 
‘which deal with religious matters have a liveliness which is 
in much of the rest. 

Jn. county which being "acculured” to Pex (2) Anercna 
as ruthlesly and rapidly as is contemporary Thailand any detailed 
lis of village customs i able to scem out of date almost before fs 
Se a ea one but his conch 

er, urports to relate system to the whirkigig 
‘of Bangkok political economy, isthe weakest in the book. 
ER. LEACH 

















THE CORBELLED STONE HUTS OF THE 
MALTESE ISLANDS* 


by 


DR. P. CASSAR 
Royal University of Malta 


BO wes smy of the corbelled huss of Southem 

Affica published some years ago, the theory 
was put forward that the corbelled hut originated in che 
Mediterrancan probably in the late Neolithic or carly 
Bronze Age in the vicinity of Souther Italy from where 
i spread westwards and northwards through Sardinia, 
Spain and the British Isles to Scandinavia; and castwards 
and southwards to Greece and Africa. No mention was 
made of the Maltese Islands. The purpose of the present 
paper is to draw attention to the existence of corbelled 
stone huts in Malta similar to those described in the study 
referred to above and to show that the Maltese Islands 
form part of the chain of the world distribution of these 


nes, 

The Maltese Archipelago consists of three main islands: 
Malta (95 square miles), Gozo (26 square miles) and 
Kemmuna (1 square mile), and two uninhabited isles, 
Fila and Kemmunet. The group lies in the centre of the 
Mediterranean Sea 58 miles distant from Sicily and. 180 
miles from the northem shores of Africa. Tt has been 
inhabited since neolithic times. 

The Maltese name for the corbelled hut is gima which 
appears to be derived from Arabic and which means 
heap or pile of stones.* This type of hut occurs singly 
dotting the fields and barren tracts of lind, being more 
commonly observed in the northern parts of the Island of 
‘Malta than elsewhere. It is especially prominent on the 
‘open hill tops and on the slopes of ridges in districts that 
Fe cpteed the incleency OC the wensher pu 3 
Bingemma, Bahrija, Zebbich and Wardija. Indeed the 
fimction of the ginia is to provide a cool, shady nook to the 
herdsman and to the ficld worker during his rest periods 
in the hot summer days and to afford temporary shelter 
from stormy weather in the winter months, 

‘These huts are gencrally buile of the soft limestone 
(globigerina) which abounds in the Maltese countryside 
(Plate Ga), but occasionally, as at Bahrija, of hard coralline 
stone, They have the form of a truncated cone but some~ 
times approach a roughly semi-globular shape (Plate Ga). 
‘Their external height varies from seven to nine feet while 
internally they may be from five to seven feet high in the 
centre. They are built directly on a flat outcrop of rock on 
Ree ay at wiiten here Gamat ranging from six 
to seven feet. 

The construction is of the corbel type, one course of 
stones jutting out slightly on the inside beyond the course 
Besse Gactie wall cays nats and ic sce 
closed by the hut becomes narrower as the summ 
reached. To be exact one can hardly speak of ‘courses’ of 

+ With Plate G and a text figure 
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stones since the latter are unworked and have no regular 

but are of polygonal and irregular form and are not 
laid in regular horizontal layers but are simply fiteed to one 
another in accordance with their natural shapes. The stones 
of the lowest layers are of a larger size than those of the 
top tiers. 

The corbelling of the wall, though noticeable, is not 
marked up to a height of three to four fect but afteewards 
it becomes quite obvious as the doming of the roof 
develops and the top of the hue is reached. The wall has 
two facings, an intemal and an external one, the space 
between them being filled up with smaller stones and 
débris. Its thickness may vary from two to three feet. No 
mortar is used to hold the stones together but very excep 
tionally huts are to be seen where mortar has been used to 
fill the interstices between the stones of the outer faci; 
only (Plate Ge, f). Occasionally enough sol is blown and 
carried by the wind into the chinks among the stones to 
allow a few plants to gain a foothold. Thistles, wood 
sorrel, sweet fennel and even the asphodel (King’s spear) 
have been observed growing in the crevices of the outer 
facing of the wall during the winter months. 

The wall may be pierced by a small number of little 
sauathh apertures which fanction as inspection ole 
through which the sky and surrounding countryside can 
be surveyed from the inside, These windows may be found 
at different levels and in different directions in the same 
hhut, but in one specimen examined they showed a certain 
regularity of height and orientation. They were three in 
number, cach about eight inches square, at a height of 
about three feet from the floor. One was placed at the back 
of the hut facing the entrance and the other two about 
midway, one on cach side, berween the doorway and the 
back window. 

‘The entrance of the hut is low and narrow, being about 
three to four feet high and 24 feet wide, and is not pro- 
vided with a door or any other cover. Its oriented to the 
south or south-east, ie. away from the direction of the 
prevailing north winds. The lintel is variously formed. Te 
generally consists of a crudely hewn rectangular slab of 
stone or else it is made of two shore slabs set in a slanting 

ition and meeting each other in a pointed summit 
{Plate Ga). Sometimes kind of rounded schis formed by 
a number of stones, the central one fimctioning as a key- 
stone. In one of the huts examined these three ways of 
constuting the Linel were all combined in the same 

orway, the ro1 arch being on the outer facing of 
the wal (Plate Gd), the pointed Sich inthe middle layer 
and the straight lintel on the inner facing. 

‘The roof opening of the hut is closed by two or three 
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rectangular slabs of stone which may be cither unhewn or 
only roughly dressed and which are placed side by side 
across the top. Occasionally one large squarish slab only is 
used or else a large conically shaped stone is wedged in, 
with its pointed end downwards, in the roof opening. On 
the outside the roof is hard-packed with stone chippings 
to give it a slightly rounded or domed contour thus 
allowing the rain water to drain away easily. Sometimes, 
though not commonly, the stone chippings are replaced 
By 2 leyer of solid beaten carth locally Known at forbt 
which is impervious to water. The forba is the traditional 
method of covering the flat roofs of the houses and other 
buildings in both town and village in the Maltese Islands. 
Teis a mixture of lime, gravel and small bits of old pottery 
‘with water. Iti spread on the roof and then beaten une 
it sets hard, It is of interest to note that this forha was the 
means adopted by neolithic man in Malta to form the 
pavement of his snares (Pas Ge) 

‘The rocky ground on which the hut is raised forms its 
floor. There is no attempt at the formation of a pavement 
but the ground is left unsmoothed, any hollows in it being 
filled in with soil to even it up. 

It has not been possible, s0 far, ¢0 discover when the 
existing corbelled huts were built. The countryfolk living 
in their vicinity have always known them where they 
stand, They are certainly ‘modern’ constructions but that 
they are many years old is vouched for by the fact that in 
some instances the limestone of the internal facing of the 
wall is crumbling to dust while that on the outside of 
the hut bears a patination of yellow and black lichens. It 
appears that their construction ceased. quite a number of 
years ago for no newly buile ones have been met with 
While none of my informants could recall having seen one 
being erected. No atempr is being made by the country 
people to repr thove that have fllen into docey v0 thet 
there is the likelihood that most, if not all, of them are 
doomed to disappear in time (Plate Ga). 

Variations from the ‘standard’ form of hut here des- 
cribed are infrequent bue they are worth recordin 
‘Occasionally, in the choice of site for the hut, a project 
Jedge of rock may be taken advantage of for incorporation 
in its wall and roof. In such a case the resulting hut may be 
as low as four fect 50 that one has to crawl to get inside it 
and once in its interior one has to remain in a sitting 
posture or lie stretched on the floor. 

Rare instances occur where a low rubble wall (ome 
34 t0 44 feet high) has been raised asa screen opposite the 
entrance at a distance of three to four feet. This wall forms 
three sides of a rectangle or else describes a quarter or half 
of a circle with an outward convexity so that a small area 
is enclosed between i and the hut front (Plate Ge). 

Huts of larger dimensions than those already described. 
are uncommon. One such hue had an internal diameter of 
16 fect. Its height could not be determined as the roof had 
collapsed (Plate Gb); however, a great part of its corbelled 
wall was still standing and this measured eight fect in 
height. The entrance was five feet high and 34 feet wide. 
Another large hut, aso partly in ruins, was sufficiently well 
prescrved to allow the taking of measurements and to show 
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the mannex of its roof-constractions Les height was 9 See 
‘on the outside, its internal diameter 11 feet and its wall 
thickness three feet. A cube-shaped recess (sides 18 inches) 
‘occupied the internal facing of the wall; ie was at height 
of four feet from the ground on the westem side;.on the 
castem aspect of the ‘wall, opposise’ this Féocs -Wwas4a 
aperture or window cight inches square, The corbelln 
Tage the bade of the wall beensaaeg quel oan 
ar ic splaging of the tooF aa nigh ot hve ba ea 
floor. The closure of the roof presented a structural feature 
not seen in the smaller huts. A wooden beam was laid 
across the middle of the opening dividing it into two equal 
areas each of which was spanned by nine rectangular stone 
slabs placed side by side at right angles to the beam and 
extending across from it to the top of the wall. A torba 
layer was laid on the outside of the slabs. 

’A hut, about seven fect high, had a solid ramp skirting 
the outside of its circular wall, This ramp began at the 
back of the hut and ascended in a short curve to its roof 
which it reached at a point over the doorway after det 
cribing nearly three-fourths of a circle (Wardija). 

‘The circular plan is, at times, departed from and replaced 
by a squarhh one 10: that the Aut has. the appearances 
externally, of a truncated pyramid rather than a cone, 
Intemally, however, the comers lose their angular form 
and become round at a height of about two fect from the 
‘ground so that above this point the four walls fuse with 
‘one another to form a single circular wall as in the standard 
type of hut. This variant has to be distinguished from the 
small rectangular rural rooms which are frequently seen 
in the valleys and plains and which show no corbelling but 
have perpendicular walls constructed of properly dresed 
blocks of stone laid in regular horizontal courses, 

‘An instance of two superimposed huts occurs in the San 
Martin district (near St. Paul’s Bay) and at San Gusepp. 
tattarga. From a distance the structure appears to consist of 
cone sangle hut but when approached itis found to be made 
up of ewo huts buile one above the other along the retain 
wall of fields lying at different levels. The top peppers 
‘on the roof of the lower one which abuts against the wall 
of the see field. The huts do not communicate with one 
another but have separate entrances (Plate Ge, f)- 





Discussion 

‘The Maltese corbelled huts correspond to the Type B 
huts of Southern Africa, No examy eof Type A (beehive) 
or of Type C (oval ot egg-shaped) have been met with. It 
is not impossible, however, that such specimens exist but 
have so far escaped my attention. 

‘Other corbelled buildings, the so called rulli are to be 
found at Alberobello in southern Ialy.3 Their balding 
technique and their function, however, are far rem 
from those of the Maltese huts. The ¢rulli are cottages which 
may consist of more than one room. The root is conical, 
high and pointed and its external surface may be decorated 
with various designs. It rests on a rectangular base formed 
of perpendicular walls built of stone slabs and having a 
thickness of five to seven feet. The cottages adjoin one 
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another and may be arranged in a row on each side of the 
village strect. 

Modem houses with corbelled roofs have also been 
described in the village of Haran in Souther Turkey. 
Corbelling is used only for the roof which has the shape of 
a conical dome. These domes are built of bricks held ro~ 

cher with mortar and as many as six of these domes may 

found over cach house.4 

Tt is evident from these brief descriptions that the tmulli 
and the Haran houses bear no close resemblance to the 
‘Maltese corbelled hut, In fact this is much more primitive 
and crude in its construction and workmanship and offers 
various points of contrast with the Italian and Turkish 
buildings. It is not a dwelling but a mere humble shelter 
from the sun and from the rain; it gencrally has a circular 
plan and the corbelling, though most marked in the roof 
ing, actually starts directly from the lowest ticrs of the wall. 
Finally the roof is not pointed like the tulli but is slightly 

~ dome-shaped so that the whole structure has the form of a 
truncated cone, 

Externally the Maltese corbelled hut is vaguely reminis- 
eis a ete ace rrtng oF Sirs Bt on alcacey 

. livery superficial as the ‘miraghi are massive awenee 
structures enclosing two or more superimposed chambers 
which communicate with one another by means of a stair- 
case built inside the wall. The Maltese Thats boar closer 
affinity to the more or less modern huts of undressed stones 
known as navwanni which are built by the Arabs of Palestine 
and Transjordan for watching theie orchards. 

It was noted many years ago that the temples of the gods 
are the dwellings of men, enlarged and improved.® This 
certainly applies to the Maltese neolithic temples. In fact 
corbelling, as a method of roofing over an enclosure, harks 
back in the Maltese Islands to neolithic times when it was 
tused to vault over the megalithic temples which are so 
peculiar to these Islands. It has been estimated that the 
corbelling forwards of these temple roofs, at the rate of 
ne ia teh near the springing of the doate, would form a 
cone and meet at a height of 15 to 20 feet s0 nearly that 
they could be closed by a single stone.7 It is also to be noted 
that these temple buildings, like the corbelled huts, show a 

marked preference for curved walls and enclosures devoid 
of angles and comerstones.* These structural features seem 
to suggest that the conception of the corbelled hut is 

‘with that of the megalithic sanctuaties. 

How the corbelled hut may have formed a dwelling 
tunit in neolithic times is illustrated by a‘ modern’ example 
at Bahrija, Here there is a lange hut with two smaller ones 
abutting it and communicating with one another, thus 
forming a three-roomed habitation of a primitive kind 

he technical point of view such masonry 
the capabilities and the meagre tool 

\uipment of neolithic man; indeed once the principle of 

corbelling had been grasped and developed no special 

implements were needed for building the hut beyond a 

heavy weight (such as a hard coralline boulder) to break the 
stone into suitable sized pieces for easy handling and placing 

i ion. Transport difficulties did not arise as the 

‘material was readily at hand, the surface of the 
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whole group of islands being one vast expanse of limestone. 
Indeed seont was the only material available in the absence 
of wood, mud, etc. The reason why none of the corbelled 
hhuts existing today can be dated to neolithic times is to be 
found in the fact thac their structure is not so solid and 
durable as to withstand the ravages of time and weather, 
Indeed owing to their perishable nature the original huts 
were replaced by subsequent ones. This process of constant 
renewal served to perpetuate the original method of 
construction which struck strong roots in the traditional 
conservatism of the Maltese peasant especially as it involved 





‘no cost, very ite skill and only a slight amount of labour. 


FiG, £. GROUP OF THRE JOINED HUTS AT BALIRYJA 


Only tio of the thre hus are shown in this photograph, the third being 
chin the sl hut o he righ. 


As already stated at the beginning of this paper, the 
has been expressed that the corbelled hut originated in the 
vicinity of Southern Italy but the fact that the Maltese 
group of Islands is only s8 miles away from the tip of the 
Italian peninsula and that corbelling was already known to 
the Maltese inhabitants of neolithic times was not taken 
into consideration. ‘This omission raises the question of 
whether the Maltese Islands played the role of master or of 
disciple in the diffusion of the corbelled hut. If itis conceded 
that the paternity of the corbelled hut is cowval with—if, 
not anterior to—that of the prehistoric temples of Malta 
and Gozo, it seems not unreasonable to hazard the opinion 
that this type of hut originated in the Maltese Islands in 
neolithic days, rather than in Italy, and that it forms an 
architectural link between the present time and the 
prehistoric past. 


iow 
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SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE CONCERNING METAL-WORKING 
TECHNIQUES 
A REPORT OF THE ANCIENT MINING AND METALLURGY COMMITTEE* 
by 
THE LATE ERIC VOCE, M.SC., PH.D., F.LM. 
Capper Development Anocation 


Im the past it has been difficule to persuade in Coghlan, 1951, Plate VIII, fig. 2 (lei), The specimen 
81. mmuscunt authorities to allow samples of their has been removed from the edge, leaving a small notch. 
metallurgical specimens to be taken for examination, but In spite of this, the form of the cele remains perfectly clea, 
thereisagrowingindication of readinesstoco-operatein this and its value as a muscum piece is but litde impaired; in 
direction, forit has been shown that considerable informa- fact the notch could be filled in with plaster or clay and 
siqncanbededucedwithverylelemutiaionoftheartiict. touched up with punt for display purposes if died 

‘There are two distinct but complementary methods of If, on the other hand, the object is itself no more than 
approach, namely analysis and metallographic examina- a fragment, then it is generally. permissible to take more 
tion. It is che latter to which attention is mainly directed, representative scctions without inflicting objectionable 
buta word ortwo should first bessid about analytical work. damage. Fig. shows a fragment of a bronze dagger to- 

Modern methods of micro-chemical analysis can be 1 
applicd to very small quantities of material, and spectro 
graphic analysis for impurities can be carried out without 
cutting the specimen, Though of considerable precision 
for the determination of impurities this type of spectro- 
graphic analysis does not, as a rule, give more than a 
gencral indication of the main constituents of the alloy. 
However, spectrography can now be applied to fragments 
after solution in acids with more precise results for the 
main constituents, and the new technique of X-ray 
fluorescent analysis appears to be very promising. 

A reasonable estimate of the composition can often be 
made from metallographic examination, Conversely a 
knowledge of the composition is a great help in the 
interpretation of metallographic specimens. The two 
methods of study are therefore closely interwoven. 

(On many occasions curators and archaologists have re- 
quested the metallographic examination of specimens by 





polishing small areas on the surface. Not only is this very _— _ - 
difficult to do, but it confines attention to the immediate 16+ T- FRAGMENT OF WESSEX CULTURE BRONZE DAGGER 
vicinity of the surface, the structure of which is often WITH MOUNTED METALLOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS CUT FHOM IT 
altered by corrosion or by mechanical deformation such A seblonasetes Nee 


as deliberate rubbing and grinding or accidental damage, gether with the mounted sections taken from it, These 
GF, copoly in the cae of axes, cei and siaar erties, vere cot parallel t and a couple Of ullimctcsatry 
from normal usage in antiquity. Moreover, it is often from, the original fracture, the net resule being that the 
necessary to etch the prepared surface with reagents which specimen now ends in a cut instead of in a fracture, This 
would mar the general appearance of the artifict ifallowed surely can make very litte difference to its value for display 
to spread. It is far more satisfactory to cut and mount one purposes, or for critical examination by archeological 
‘or more sections of the object, making them as representa- experts; nothing important has been lost, and, as we shall 
Hive a posible: Ths should not, of course, be done withe _seclates, 5 great deal Of wet information Is been gatael 
‘out sanction from the owner. Having taken his specimen, the metallurgist mounts iin 
HE the object is complete and whole, the investigator pte, grinds i ona sre of emery papers of increasing 
must normally content himself with a very small specimen. fineness, and finally polishes it to a high degrce of lustre, 
‘An example is a copper celt from Cork, Ireland, illustrated either by hand or on a mechanically operated polishing 
With wo tex figures machine. Such operations would be difficult if not im- 
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ible to apply to the original object. The specimen is 
vastly cummed fase Sees estes 
etching with various reagents, perhaps with intermediate 
repolishing, may become necessary as the investigation 
proceeds. As the specimen is opaque, the normal course is 
to employ vertical illumination through the objective of 
the microscope, but glancing light, giving a dark field, 
can also be used. Polarized light is sometimes a valuable 
adjunct. 

“The principles of the interpretation of metallographic 
structures are widely taught to technical students, but 
deductions from the examination of ancient objects call 
for considerable background experience, and no little 
imagination, Ieis the factor of imagination which is at once 
stimulating and dangerous; inevitably any pronouncement 
which can be made is more speculative than factual, though 
in many cases the trained eye can perceive unequivocal 
ese oem the, Cchnlguess aces stb Ly th 
artisans of old. 

For example, an ancient bronze object, if cast, shows the 
same cored dendritic structure as a modem bronze casting; 
an example is illustrated by Coghlan (1951, Plate Ill, 
fig. 2) let meockercd ext Gom Siberis, containing about 
six per cent. tin. The coring is due to the fact that the first 
fart soldi arerelaiely sch in copper, the dement of 

jigher melting point, while the parts which solidify later 
are richer in the low-melting-point element, tin. Thus a 
‘ast alloy is essentially non-homogencous, and this is 
‘manifest in the structure visible under the microscope. In 
bronzes of relatively high tin content a separate constituent, 
thea+& eutectoid, is visible between the dendrites. 

‘When the metal is heated, these inequalities of composi- 
tion are gradually eliminated, and the cored dendrites of 
the casting are replaced by recrystallized grains, as shown 
in Plate V, fig. 1, by Coghlan (1951) 3 spearhead from 
Cyprus. The differences in tone visible in this picture are 
due to differences in orientation of the erystals and in some 
cases of parts of the crystals, when they are known as twins. 
‘They do not reflect differences in composition. The struc 
ture is typical ofa cold-worked and annealed or hot-worked 


metal. 

Tf metal in the annealed condition is deformed, portions 
of the crystals glide or slip relatively to each other and slip 
bands become visible in the structure traversing, the 
crystals in straight lines. These are not to be confused with 
the twinning bands, which are normally much more 
widely spaced. Tin bronzes are very prone to develop slip 
bands, even after slight deformation, and there is a strong 
tendency for corrosion to penetrate along them, emphasiz~ 
ing their visibility. An example was illustrated in Mas, 
1949, 178, fig. 1, a bronze pin from Geoy Tepe, Azarbaijan. 

Whien metal is severely deformed while cold, the slip 
bands become masked by the general distortion of the 
structure, the twin bands become bent, and the crystals are 
elongated in the direction of working. These changes are 
‘accompanied by a considerable increase in the hardness and 
Strength of the metal, Moderately cold-worked material 
is shown in a copper dagger from Geoy Tepe (MAN, 1949, 
178, fig. 3). Heating causes recrystallization and regenera 
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tion of the clearly defined twinned crystals of the annealed 
structure, accompanied by a reduction of the hardness and 
strength to their original values. Moreover, when metal is 
worked at a sufficiently high temperature, recrystallization 
‘occurs simultaneously, and deformed structures do not 


arise. 

‘The behaviour of voids or non-metallic inclusions, both 
of which are prevalent in ancient objects, can be highly 
instructive. They often reveal the direction and nature of 
deformation in samples which otherwise show merely the 
fally anncaled structure (see again Man, 1949, 178, fig. 3). 
Porosity is an important factor in allowing deeply pene- 
trative corrosion, for example that known as ‘bronze 
disease,’ but it docs not follow that perfectly sound metal 
is invariably free from penetrative attack, Due to the 
prevalence of corrosion, hardness or other mechanical tests 
are rarely of great value in dealing with ancient objects, 

All the foregoing remarks apply more particularly to 
copper and copper alloys. Ferrous materials behave in an 
essentially similar manner, but the structures are usually 
more complex. 

To summarize, among the most important factors to 
look for in micro-structure are: 

(0) Cored dendrites, which denote a casting. 
(6) Undisxorted twinned crystal, indicating hot working or 


annealing. 
() Slip bands (expecially in bronze), indicative of light, often 
ited seine whic ce meal 
(0 Binorion of the erst eased by more sree cold 
(The nature, distribution and shape of voids, inclusions and 
secondary metallic phases, from which deductions can be 
made conceming the quality of workmanship, the nature 
‘of any deformation which may have been applied and, in 

some cases, the composition of the metal. 

These by no means exhaust the possibilities, especial 
iE the alloys arc ecatively compler in compostion, afl 
‘even within the categories mentioned there are secondary 
manifestations, such as size and the presence of 
columnar crystals, from which deductions may be drawn. 

To illustrate the foregoing principles a few further 
examples will be considered in greater derail. 

In Max, 1951, 234, fig. 4, was illustrated 2 Roman so- 
bel “sceptre head" fee is Cae Museum, Norwich. 

his is a copper- iver alloy and shows complex 
secondary planes between cue prcmany, Gore! Gate 
‘The object is unquestionably a casting. The photograph, 
taken at fairly high magnification, x 300 (though reduced 
in reproduction to x 235), indicates that the structure is 
fine. There are comparatively few voids, and the casting 
appears to be of good quality. 

Compare now the broken celt of Scottish origin 
illustrated in MAN, 1951, 6, fig. 1. The structure is that of 
annealed metal, but the inclusions and porosity are neither 
elongated nor deformed, indicating that litle if any 
Sissies ek Rae Ve epic da as ee et 
of the artifact suggests that it was a casting, and it may 
safely be assumed that it was indeed a casting which had 
been heated to a considerable temperature for some 
‘unknown reason, possibly ritualistic, 
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In Max, 1951, 65, fig. 1, is illustrated a specimen taken 
from the Welwyn Bowl of the British Museum. Analysis 
showed this to be a tin bronze containing appreciable 
‘quantities of iron, lead and antimony. The grain size was 
very small (original magnification % 400, reproduced at 
x 300) probably owing to the restrictive influence of iron 
upon grain growth during annealing. The annealing was 
followed by sufficient cold work to develop local slip 
bands, The lead, being insoluble in solid bronze, appears as 
discrete particles. Except in a sample taken from near the 
edge of the bowl, the inclusions were neither clongated 
nor arranged in stringers, and even in the edge sample 
directionality was not very marked, Ie may be inferred that 
aoe dsbcd can plete of rouse wus Kotulgeticad by 
heat treatment and fabricated by hammering either hot or 
cold with intermediate anneals, a process which would 
produce relatively lie diectional working, As litle iron- 
rich phase could be detected in the micro-structure, it 
‘would seem that the metal was quenched from the anncal- 
ing or hot-working temperature with sufficient rapidity 
to retain most of the iron in solid solution, 

In Man, 1949, 178, fig. 2, is an arsenical copper ring, It 
clearly has a normal wrought and annealed structure, The 
spots which appear black in the photograph are globules 
of cuprous oxide, the structure being similar to that of a 
modern tugh-pitch copper of good quality, The presence 
of cuprous oxide proves conclusively that the copper was 
melted without much protection from the air; it could not 
possibly have been wrought froma piece of unmelted 
native copper. The particles are aniformly deibuted, and 
show no trace of the interdendritic network of eopper— 
cuprous-oxide eutectic which they must have formed in 
the original casting. As the cold-working properties of 
cast tough-pitch copper are poor, it may be inferred that 
hot working was adopted, at least in the early stages of 
fabrication. However, as the particles are almost spherical 
in shape, it would appear that the hot-working process was 
not markedly directional in character. In contrast, the 
copper dagger in MAN, 1949, 178, fig. 3, shows marked 
directionality of working, both in the distorted appearance 
of the crystals themselves and in the elongation of the 
inclusions, which in this case are not of cuprous oxide but 
of some unidentified substance, possibly copper sulphide. 
‘The distortion of the crystals proves that the final operation 
was a cold-working process, not an anneal; distortion of 
the inclusions alone would not constitute evidence for this 
inference. 

In some cases the advanced nature of the older techniques 
is astonishing, even by modern standards, 

AA case in point is a medieval bronze bowl of wafer 
thinness from Korai illustrated by Coghlan (1951, Plate 
Vil, fig. 1; the photomicrograph shows lobes of « on a 
background of acicular B). The micro-structure showed 
that the tin content was abnormally high, certainly above 
15 per cent, and probably about 20 per cent., and that the 
article had finally been quenched from between about 
600" and 750°C. Alloys of this composition are exceed- 
ingly difficult to work, either hot or cold, and a very high 
degree of skill is indicated. The bowl shows circumferential 
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mats of pinning or lth ering, fe woud be almost 
impossible to fabricate a bowl from this alloy by spinning, 
but it is conceivable that it was prepared as a thin casting, 
fabricated by altemate hammering and quenching from 
about 650°C, and finally ground down to its present wafer- 
like dimensions. This possibility is supported by the fact 
that, in its finished form, the bowl would seem to be too 
thin and fragile to withstand the heat treatment which the 
micro-structure proves to have been applied. 

In such ways modem metallurgical knowledge can 
throw light upon ancient techniques, but it is also true to 
say that the examination of ancient specimens may assist 
modem science. Two examples may be cited. 

Coghlan (1951, Plate V1, fig, 2) illustrates an arsenical 
copper celt from Ireland. The cored dendritic structure is 
typical of an untreated casting, but ghostike annealed 
exystals are visible superimposed upon the coring. Similar 
structures have been observed in several other instances of 
similar nature. Conceivably the celt may have been 
subjected in antiquity to a heat treatment sufficient to cause 
partial recrystallization but insufficient to eliminate the 
coring by homogenization of the composition. Such heat 
treatnient would however, seem to be poinds jx the 
case of an article obviously cast to the shape and size 
required, and the possibility therefore arises that re- 
crystallization may have taken place spontaneously at 
cndinary temperattes over the lng perion of years disiog 
which the article has been in existence, This throws doubt 
uupon modern research, which suggests much longer tites 
than a few thousand years for the room-temperature 
recrystallization of impute coppers. 

¢ second example is hat of the bronze dagger of 
which the mounted micro-specimen was shown in fig. 1, 
A section of the blade edge showed a perfectly soum 

















Fig, 2. PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF BRONZE MRAGMENT (M6. 1) 
(x 100) 
Petrative corrosion is sen with galvanic precipitation of pools of 
repeciptaed copper 
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bronze with small non-metallic inclusions which provided 
clear evidence of deformation by hammering or other 
‘means, though the final treatment appeared to have been 
an anneal. This suggests that the artisan who fabricated 
the dagger was ignorant of the fact that the cutting edge 
‘would’ be harder and more serviceable if left in the cold~ 
worked condition. This blade edge, thus consolidated by 
hammering, was completely free from corrosion, whereas 
the thicker midrib of the dagger had suffered severe 
penetrative attack, as shown in fig. 2. The nature of this 
corrosion, which results in the galvanic precipitation of 
large pools of almose pure copper within the bronze is 
tlntost identi with, but much more severe than, that 
reported by Clark in'1947 for certain bronze valve parts 
‘operating in superheated boiler feed-water, especially when 

1 bronze castings were porous, but which has never yet 
been recorded at ordinary temperatures. Again it may be 
inferred that the time factor is strongly operative in the 
process 

Te has been impossible in the space available to do more 
than outline a few of the possibilities which the metallo- 
graphic examination of ancient artifacts can open up. 
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From many of the specimens which have been examined 
it has been possible to deduce far more information than 
has been explained in these notes, but it is hoped that 
sufficient has been said to convince archxologists, that 
moder metallurgical science has much to offer them. 
Unfortunately, the busy technician of today is necessarily 
concermed with the present and future rather than with the 
past, but it would seem that something might be done, 
especially by the larger muscums and institutes, to en= 
courage a body of keen and imaginative young metallur- 
ists to enter Hs interesting and valle Bld of study. 
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George Kingsley Roth: 1903-1960 
George Kingley Roth, CMG, O.BE, MSc, 
BD BAA. elied sudden! ye June at the age of 57, Tt was 
haps inevitable that anthropology should become 


for the xn of H. Ling Roth his consuming interest fom case 
ys 

His appinamen to Fi inthe Colonial Adis Serie 
{in 1928 and his more of less continuous stay here until 1957 were 
fortunate for both Fiji and ethnology. Not only did he supply a 

ly devoted and able link in the surprisingly slender fine of 

intators in ij haing anthropological Kang but he did 
40 over three deeades of important developments in that county. 
He went there ata time when, aficr the brillant beginnings of 
professional administrators and amateur ethnologists in the 
penons of Hon, Sir Arthur Gordon (late Lord Stanmore), 
Adolph Brewster, pee ea pry im Thun, i 
Sir Reginald St. ton, their work was failing to 
‘sustained and a i was developing. Kingsley Roth went into 
the succession from the stare with eyes and ears alive tothe nced 
to record before it was too late, 

‘The list of his publications below illustrates only part of his 
driving force: there was much that he wanted to do but the 
administrative line of duty necesarily made first demands on the 
depth of his conscience, the range of his competence and his 
striving for perfection in standards among a people only too 
inclined to lesser faire. His postings were mainly to the interior of 
Viti Leva among the rugged and charming Colo tribes and to 
she eaten cons rx ofthat nd where he Jordy Bavans 

wided a fascinating contrast. He did not have the opportunity: 
Sf reilog, among the Polyoclan dlmaens ix the Lat and 





Cakaurove Archipelago ofthe Fi Group, hough be travelled 
‘extensively round the islands; his pecial knowledge was developed 
among the more Melanesian parts of the Group. 


‘Kingsley Roth was not fortunate with his health, Handica 

by the injections and det dicated by diabetes, he never considered 
himself in any way incapacitated; nor in face was he, for he 
always had unbounded energy and enthusiasm for life. 
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On leave in England in 1933 he took a Diploma in Anthtopology 
at Cambridge and came ter the benevolent and stilatng 
influence of an old friend of his fither, A. C. Haddon, at Chris's, 
both then and four years later while on recuperative leave, 
When he returned Fiji his health was litle better but his 
spirits were fired with an increased realization of his purpose in a 
greatly transitional period. His appointment as Secretary for 
Fijian Affairs was in his case a more logical appointment in 

uence to his District Commisionerships than had been his 
holding office for a while as Assistant Colonial Secretary, His love 
was Fan and twas singly ota hat he wa thee at 
the right opportunity to accepe the very difficult succession atthe 
head of Fijian Affairs from Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna, perhaps the 
cutstanding Fijian of all time, on Sokuna’s retirement. He held 
this office for too short a time before he inmself retired leaving an 
unfillable gap. 

Kingsley Roth returned to this country in 1957 and whew he 
died a work on Fijian ethnology, planned for days of retirement, 
‘was tinfinished, but he had made much progeess in the task of 
reorganizing the magnificent late-nineteenth-century collection 
of Fijiana by Baron yon Hilgel, Sir Arthur Gordon and others at 
the Cambridge University Muscum of Archeology and Ethnology 
where he was Honorary Keeper cee Coe 

His qualities were manifold. A decp integrity, a rally liberal 
cri teeth we Se te el ate eo la 
be preserved from change, a scrupulous care in all that he under= 
took, excitement in the work of others and 2 warm. sity in, 
asstng them in every way, humour ofa completly individual 
kind. He did not confer friendship lightly: once given it endured 
and was to be treasured. PHILIP SNOW 
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SHORTER NOTES 


‘Mwali’ Dolls of the Wazaramo. By Mis J. R. Harding. 
With four text figures 
‘The three dolls (Nos. 1-3) described in this note 
are preserved in the King George V Memorial 
Muscum at Dar es Salaam. They were acquired between the 
‘years 1944 and 1947 and are relics ofa custom (the mwali custom’) 
that was formerly practised by the Zaramo,* 3 matrilineal tribe 
living on the coast and hinterland of Tanganyika between 
Bagamoyo to the north of Dar es Salaam and Kisiju to the south 
(pee map, fig. 1). 








Fig, 1. SKETCIC MAP OF PART OF TANGANYIKA 


‘The cutom. ‘The Zaramo woman holds an important position 
inthe life ofthe tribe, for itis through her that hee family acquices 
‘wealth. This wealth is received from the gie's husband’s family 
in the form of the dowry whichis handed over atthe time of her 
imurage, In former times at least, therefore the birth of a itl 
‘was always more important than that of a boy: ies as it were, 
brought wealth to the tribe, whereas boys took it away, After 
‘marriage, however, a husband had the right to rid himael€ of his 
wile should she dsplease him, and in this ease he could reclaim 
the dowry money. For this reason it was very necessary that a 
girl should be careflly trained for marriage and in a manner 
Which would ensure strict and unquestioning obedience to the 
wishes of her husband, In former times this taining constituted 
2 period (often a very long one) of ordeal from which the git! 
ame fen than not emcee deprive of all wll power ad 
physical he 














fied a ment swells pyle 
The following is a very brief account of the mali custom as it 
fess tinh serves 


"When giel reached puberty he became the mwvaliand it was then 
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necessary to isolate her completely, not only from her ean but alo 
from her immediate relatives, even including hee mother and 
father, Tis was effected by confining hee to a small, dark hut for 
a period which varied in duration from several months to several 
years It ison record that such isolation sometimes lasted as long 
as six years, During this time her only contact with the outside 
‘world was through the occasional visits of two female attendants 
who instructed her in matters of sex. Otherwise her only "com 
anion’ was the mull doll (se figs. 2-4), which she epe at the 
Brot of ter bed and which she wes expec to care for evento 
theextent of coking frit fing and wating and ong it, 
‘Upon her ‘coming out” (the ‘coming out’ day was alo hee 
wedding day), the muali received gifs of clothes; the mural doll 
‘vas hung round her neck and eent pieces were laid on her head. 
‘The latter are known as ‘celebration cents’ for they were given 
to her during the dance which celebrated her return to the tribe. 
‘The dlls, The mali doll No. x (fig 2 is carved in the round 











Fic. 2. DoLt No. 1 











Fic. 3. DOLL No. 2 


from a single piece of wood; it shows three distinct parts, (A) the 
trunk of the female body, (B) a device surmounting the latter 
which at first sight appears to represent the neck and head, but 
‘which upon closce consideration may suggest the phallus (se also 
dall No, 3), and () the fale he and fie surmountng (B) 
the former furnished with human hair, arranged in the typical 
Zaramo fashion, and decorated with small metal discs representing 
the ‘celebration cents’ alluded to above. The name of the maker 
‘of the doll, followed by the word ‘find’ (the Swahili term for 
skilled workman of craftsman), is carved upon is body. 

Doll No. 2 shows the same female and (perhaps) male elements, 
the latter more clearly than in doll No, 1. In this ease, aso, the 
face is very formalized; only the mouth is suggested and hair is 
abyent, though holes for its attachment are present. [suggest that 

pecimen may be an carlice example of the mali doll, for 
ity maker appears to have been concemed not so much with 
representing the human form as with symbolism—hence the 
absence of such details as eyes, nose ete. {n this connexion it is 
conceivable that such additions would only occur to people who 
were beginning to lose touch with the mali custom in its earlier 
‘more pagan and fuller meaning. 

Doll No 3 is made out ofa small waisted eaabash; the lower 
tion is elaborately carved with a geometrical pattern in which 
ppeie a burda bustin fe, « heary yhar appears to Bea wheel 
(or perhaps the sun2), and the name of the earver. The face of the 
is not depicted, though human hair is attached to that part 

of the calabash representing the head. 

‘The wooden mali doll is known as “nnwana ya nhit’ and the 
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Fig, 4. DOLL No. 3 


calabash doll is 
‘mural custom. 
‘use was kept 


vana sesile.” Either of thetn could be wed in the 
“coming out’ celebrations and when not in 
‘amily as a much treasured heirloom, 


Notes 


"The mwali custom was and is ako practised by the adjacent 
tribes Kwere, Kami and Luguru (see map), 
* From records in the King George V Memorial Museum, 














ened na Prete At By Robe ake MAS EDD 
Aasistant Professor of Anthropology, Cornell University, 

BA lace, Nix With two text ae 
of 
some Vedda rock and paper 








This paper analyses the product and 
rock rng in terms of form, ts, 
meaning and finetion.* A suggestion about the interpretation of 
function in prehistoric art results from this analysis, 
‘ a an berrape apni he ees 
families who gather collectively or independently. 
maintains vg rain pect ert of land and wilina rock eters, 
con that land. as living quarters. Property descends within the 
idea famly unlew volowesrily slensed id’ oman 
consent, In periods of collective gathering the community shares 
a common tock shelter. 
“The movement of an independent family or the community 
collectively, from shelter to shelter, is Teed according to 
sexion and avaiable food supply. In the foe, dry months gts 
‘which consists of elephants, monitor lizards, iguanas, deer, and 
igs is collected in the low forest region around half-dried river 
EE ‘Duing the rtiny sewn, the Veda return fo the lef 
pursuit of game and collect flora, Men hunt and women gather 
root crops and fruit. This division of labour is not rigid as men 
may participate in gathering and women may asist in hunting. 


No. 84 


Honey is of particular importance in the economy since the Vedda 
an ees PPO tecier whs caiae cin & pear Ene 
collecting is largely a male occupation but women assist. The only 
domesticated animal is the dog. 

"Vedda religion consis ofthe veneration and invocation ofthe 
spirits of ral or imagined ancestors. Chief among these is Kande, 
Who is believed to have been a great hunter and whose assistance 
is invoked to insure good hunting, Bilindi, Kande's younger 
brother, is celebrated as a great hunter and Bambura is called 
lupon to ensure successful gathering of honey and flora, Other 
spirits, grouped under the collective name Nac Yake, are believed 
to be Kande's attendants, 

There are no military oF 
Vedda. The only specialist is a 
eres ced that the art of a people bound close 

It might be susy that the art of a people bound closely ww 
the demands of abinence woud reflec thre demands, That 
this in face is the case can be shown, It might be posible for 

‘of analysis to segment the Vedda cultural system into 
institutional segments such as religion, economy and society. On. 
this primary level of eultural elaboration, however, it appears 
thar such segmentation is too artificial to be of valuc. If we were 
to attempt to construct a model of Vedda culture, it might well 
be drawn as in fig. 1, where the central dark circle represents 
subsistence and the other continuous overlapping circles represent 
instutions 

‘Within this system art processes and products might appear to 
be functioning within an institution, But if the institutions cannot 
be wisely disjointed from subsistence, neither can the art products 
and processes which operate within an institutional context. This 
point might be further clarified by reference to the foregoing 
model. Let the point a in fig. x represent an art process or product 
operating within a religious contest. Religion is depicted as lying 
ri bares oe beeen subaeees nel te art process or 

iuc, although appearing within a religious context, i 
Einbedded within the pus ak matrix. if this construct is 
accepted, then it would follow that it would be most proper to 
speak of the art as fancioning within subsistence while appearing 
Within a religious context. 


oliical institutions among. the 
‘Eoin and be plc his trade on a 








Let us illustrate the point by an atulysis of the product and. 
processes of a group of Vedda drawings in terms of meaning, use 
and finetion. Following Linton, the meaning of an item, trait 
trait complex, or activity will be taken to mean. «the associa= 
tions which any society attaches to it”; use," .. an expression of 
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its relation to things external co the social-cultural configuration 
and finedon,". an exprsion ofits relation to things within 
that configuration.”= 

'A group of three drawings appears on the walls of a Vedda 
community shelter, The drawings were made by women while 
their husbands were hunting. Ashes and chaecoal were mixed 
with saliva and applied co the wall with the forefinger, A second 
group was drawn on brown paper, using the same technique, in 
response to the invesigaton’ request. 

That the meaning of the rock drawings is not immediately 
obvious to someone outside of the Vedda community can be 
shown most clearly by example. Fig. 2 shows my redrawing of an 
item in one of the rock paintings. This figure was explained to the 
investigators as representing a vesel for containing honey. The 
circle represents the vessel, the radiating lines represent vines used 
for handles, and the dots represent the honey contained within the 
veusel. Other rock drawings depict men, women, dogs, monitor 
lizards and a leopaed. The brown-paper drawings, in addition to 
all ofthe above, show a bow and arrow, a deer and an elephant, 











Fic. 2 


‘The investigators present no evidence which would permi 
conclusive statements about the use of the art luct, The use 
of the prodact, however, might be inferred x 
"The drawings wers made, according to the Vedds womea, fae 
entertainment and amusement, It would not be unreasonable to 
infra the prot served the ne se a di the eee 
proces. Since ‘the brown-paper drawings were made at. the 
Testis of the bvedtgaioen am eulyas of Ca tp fa Tee 
significance within the sboriginal context. 

Tt was stated above that the art of a people so closely tied to 
subsistence fictions within subsistence even ‘while appearing 
within another context. It would scem reasonable to ret 
the worsen panting together asa group activity which bound the 
women more closely together in preparation For ths Une when. 
they would gather together. Thus, the art proces, while appearing 
Jak poneibebecice conti, indy 10 Ger Gc a wenel ere 
context. Further, one might infer the expression of a wish for 
(he pascoms OF ha fomr Rom the ice eoeees Beier ee 
wwlile tha roca were hunting, and tha art proce) ance kelp 
jes of ha hice taste pr nL 

‘The function of the drawings may be viewed as contributi 
to the overall design and choice of sul ‘The fact that auae 
and people are Geely intermingled thronghout both the rock 
drawings and the paper drawings highlights the interdependence 
and dependence of people and animals within a food-pathering 
foset}. Dogs for Sanple ae a8 misncout t people a he 
drawings. The high value of the dog as a hunting assistant is 
conscqoently expresicd. The presence of anitnals whch are the 
subject ofthe hitnt, and the cpmplete absence of the nonchunted 
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bear, the most feared of animals, express this people-animal 
elect te wal sootgresins (0 

If we were to choose any other trait complex or activity, this 
central tendency could be demonstrated. The ceremony of 
Bambura, for example, appears within a religious context, All 
the items used in this ceremony either are or are meant to repre~ 
sent objects used in food-gathering or the gathered items them 
selves, They may, therefore, be viewed as functioning within the 
basic subsistence pattern, 

Ifthe Vedda are at all analogous with what must have been the 
conditions in which man lived for much the greater part of pre~ 
history, then the analysis of the function of prehistoric art, even 
if not always its meaning or use, does not present unsurmountable 
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Aificultis, Fr, if the model of Vedda society can be generalized, 
then it might be posible and valid to analyse prehistoric art, for 
which there are no ethnographical records, in terms of subsistence 
alone. Such analysis not pivot upon inferences about 
prehistoric religion and society for which there canbe litle, ifany, 


substantiation, 


Notes 
"The source of data is C. G, and B. Z, Seligman, The Vedday 
(CUP, 191) This paper will ican oly the Sala Wann, he 
least acculturated Vedda community. For convenience the tera 
Ved wil be retained but isrestrited to thiseaively mall group, 
* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 4031. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Kuda Kepang’ in Batu Pahat, Johore. C/, Mav, 1961, 26 
85 Sim,—Readers of Dir, Burridge’s paper may like to 


iknow that Jane Belo’s valuable book ‘Trance in Bali 
(with preface by Margaret Mead; New York, 
‘Columbia U.P., 1960) gives a rather benighted! photo of Sane 
ene, mote os the Jovani de koa, with the caption 
ng [tance dance, CH.] the man merges his i 
tion of the horse and the rider.’ This corresponds remarkably well 
‘with *He seems to embody the brain of a man with the power and 
strength of a horse,” words which Dr. Burridge quotes with 
approval from a paper on "The Basque Masquerade.’ Jane Belo 


tes two pages to horse dances in her chapter on Folk Trance in 
the Selat district, after dealing with puppy, monkey, pig and snake 


‘Rather than dealing with horse dances amongst the Balinese, the 
‘Basques, the Pucblo Indians and even the British, the author might 
have told us something about the country of origin of kude kepang, 
Java, where this play is stil living. No lack of information here, but 
‘unfortunately hitherto only accesible to those who ean read Dutch, 
‘The monumental book Javeanse Volksverioningen by Dr, Th. 
Pigeaud (Volkslectuur, Batavia, 1938), a magnum opus which no 
anthropological library of any’ standing can permit itself to do 
‘without, devotes o horse dances the whole of the fourth of its nine 
chapters (pp. 215-45), It is out of the question to summarize here 
the 20,000 words devoted to the subject by Pigeaud, who resumed 
the complete literature on the subject and witnessed as much as he 
could, But T might end by suggesting that the word tzermai, or 
riding stick, which puzzles Dr. Burridge, could be the Malay 


ang 
“In 





chéméth, whip, ckémét kd, » though Pigeaual (in his 
indore dee oe mention fone Gs HOOYRAAS 
‘School of Oriental wd African Studies, London 


*Chevy Chace.” Cf: MAX, 1961, 30 
‘Sit—Col. D. Hl. Gordon asks, frst, whether the 
suggestion that the balla ttle ‘Chevy’ Chace" 
bbe-a corruption of chevauchte, a cavalcade, has been 
rade before, and, secondly, whether this construction is likely to 
belts coret on. The answer to he int question is yes and to the 
‘Perhaps it should be pointed out first of ll thatthe version of the 
bullad that Col. Gordon quotes isthe eatlicr of two existing versions, 
both printed by Perey (Religues, Lit & Lita) among others. What 
4 the earlier form, a6 Col: Goedon notes, i “Chyviae Chaya’ bat 
become *Chevy Chase” in the later version, F. J, Child (English 
‘and Scotish Popular Ballads, Vol. Ml, p. 306) says that "Chyviat 
‘Chays ... becomes Chevy’ Chase by the same process as that 
which Tevioudale becomies Tividale [version A, st. 135 B, st. 4 
and there is no sufficient occasion for the suggestion that Chevy 
Chase is 2 corruption of chevauchée, raid, made by Dr. E. B, 
Nicholson, Nover and Queries, Third Series, X11, 134, and adopted 
by Burton, History of Scovland, I, 366." WW. Skeat is still more 
definite in’ rejecting the suggested etymology and says, perhaps 
tunduly severely, that ‘if allowed to gucss in Us way, we may acre 
anything we pew" (Spcinen of Bgl Lita. 6399) 


(UL CHRISTOPHERSEN 
ris Insite, University of Oslo 
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AFRICA 


(Children of their Fathers: Growing up among the Ngoni of 
tal. London (Methuen), 
1959. 


Lcatior tptited 
87 idl of et Fees x. Marga Ned 


1196. rie 18s. 
verte book describing how, the Nyoni of Nyaaland ty 10 
Ubring up their children in the midst of a quickly changing world—a 
world reacting both to White institutions and also to the different 
ccltural ideas of the tribes by whom they are surrounded but against 
‘whom they are no longer allowed t0 fight 

Dr, Read herself emphasizes early in the book that she is not 
ooking at the children’s personalities—or only incidentally so—but 
at how their society wishes them to behave, and what Tesons it 
wishes the 9 eur various tages of thei growth, As she puts 
ie 'Ngoni adults... summed up, the aims of the upbringing of 
children in one word “respect™ (p. 36). By the time they have 
their second teeth Ngoni children are expected to conduct th 
selves towards other people according. to a fixed code of social 








75 


bbchaviour. The book largely describes what the fixed code is and 
how children of different ages and sexes are expected to behave, 
‘The ideal Ngoni personality is described. 

Dr. Read recognizes that her book is somewhat unusual, In 
Chapter I she says ‘on the whole, in most studies of "growing up," 
the psychological emphasis is much stronger,’ and a litte later on, 
“this sa society-lirected study in which the focus ison how adults 
bring up theit children to fit into their society." Whether this 
orientation has strengthened the book is open to doubs. Perha 
had we had mote descriptions of actual situations, of how the’ 

did rates blog pte cle, we shoul Bae ad moe 
enlightening picture, As ét isthe oricitation (society-directed) and 
the face that the authori content for much of the He to deserlbe 
‘what senior Ngoni men and women felt ought to be done result 
in a somewhat lifeless picture—a kind of blueprint for the Ngout 
character. We hardly meet the diffcule children, and sill less do 
‘we know what is actually done with them, Tensions occasionally 
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reat their ugly heads, At one point Dr. Read describes how groups 
of gies had violent quarrels "in which all their latent aggression 
caine 0 the surface.’ Immediately questions leap to the mind, 
‘Why 50 much latent aggression ? What are the other outlets for it? 
Thee ein ee erpcy tementeet in emp ot ee 
questions are tananswered. In keeping wit 
socity-erieted outlook we are told tht sctior wonten broke in 
and rebuked the ‘owner’ of the dance—also that senior women, 
rather unobtrusively asa rue, kept an eye on the girl in their dance 
groups and at other times, and were adept at suruming up their 
‘haracters'(p. 104). 

‘Yet even a a blueprint for the Ngoni character one sometimes 
wonder ifthe righ abstraction. Divoreed fom acta iatons 
it all scems too simple. The parts fit together too well. Did all 
senior Ngoni men and women have the same ideas and ideals? 
Did all Ngoni boys lear the ‘corre’ lesons in the dormitory 2 
‘And the restricted, dignified Ngoni girls described—did they 
accept their situation with pleasure or with antagonism ? 

Tes not always easy to decide when Dr. Read is describing the 
actual results of the system or the results which the Ngoni them= 
selves feel to follow from their practices, Maybe the two ate 
identical, but maybe not, Infact what we scem often co be left with 
ina statement by Dr. Read about what she thought the Ngoni felt 
they were, or were not, achieving by thei child-rearing practices. 

«Book ais more, ution than i auswer Forme at lat 
the attempt to discus child-rearing practices with lite reference 
to psychology or actual case studies has resulted in ‘half a loat'— 
perhaps itis better than no bread, FRANCES BARNES. 


‘Tribes Without Rulers. Flied by John Middleton and David Tait, 
London (Rowdee & Regen Pat), 198, Pp, 344 
88 eeu African Political 

"Theappearance of Afi Political Syems in 1940 
marked s notable advance inthe salyiso polit le in priate 
‘Acansois; an in the pst 20'yens han provided, fate de 
tnoer, an adequate Framework for much Feld nveigatton and 
Comparative say. Tikes Witow Ruler continss the approach 
surat by is predeconce rater than opening op new lice of 
town. Ths in olf eeme a py. Valtble Aan Poli Stems 
far proved tobe, one might ope that two decades of eld work and 
analy would provide more of theoretical interes than taxonomic 
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mendation toa schema whore limitations were sppacent even to 
thowe sponse for That other and profable cretion can be 
taken in political analy ax, moreover ben shown By the rect 
trork of Schapera and Mi. G, Smithy ad of Eason in the United 
oe 

“Ties Without Ral demands rather than invites comparion 
wvth ian Pola Sons beets thas ben expel designed 
3a sueceswor to it, Cereainy reviewers have tested the book 
Sich, and wed is appearance a1 an opportaity to expaite on 
Political taxonomy. But whereas the exter voliime marie a great 
Elective impact despite ceainal inadequacies in india 
ontributions, Tier Hithot Ruler gies, eurusly, the revere 
impronion, ‘The individaal esays ae very good, 2 fidced ‘one 
swonld expect om ther aurhor (Cars Bomenan on Ts es 
Bunton on Mandar, Godttey“Lenkarde on Western Dinky 
Edward Winter on Bwanty the le David Tat on Kenkombs, 
tna Jol Midleeon x Leger) Some of the comsioatons a 
Imoveover, illuminating fr beyond thir ethnographica context 
“The Inwedcton makes several unl and suggestive comparvons 
etree he ores covered an oh npg nar 

gencal points (ich a eginntay" "segmental sax hep 
fahion. Yer the inal eto the symposia rather fa 

in hr Preface, Evane Pritchard hat Tied the ‘several wel 
purpore’ of Trikes Witowt Rae but the nggetion tat we have, 
with appeaance, taken 2 ride forward in or undersanding of 
polteal of Ineape fests not tobe found among thea 
Soni re: ete contigo ped 
receding iorance ought petapy to provide the inpts to, an 

te appearance ofa auc symposium. The Prefice 

2a in ft stand a review of whats cary a mow convenient 
Collection of very pod ericls fused on rect Gad rac by 
‘ery good anthropologist As such, twill be weleomed it ls 
souls ie ad ili deere cogs 
peer og he ite the repre death 
Coredior David Tat, But for ne the achievement of Ter With 














Rulers i, disappointingly, that ofa collection rather than of a sym 
jum. At a time when anthropological symposia appear more 
rmiore frequently, on both sides of the Atlantic, and bear mote 


and more resemblance to collections, it may be invidious to attempt 
this distinction for Tribes Without Rulers, Yet itis this difference 
‘which prevents the book from being a successor to Afion Political 
‘Systems in mich more than a temporal reuse. 

N, DYSON-HUDSON 
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Headhunter’s Heritage: Social and Economie Change among, 
the Mundurued Indians. fe F- Murphy. Berkeley 
BQ sel Lae Angeles (W: of California B) (London agent 
CUP), roto, Pp ih 203, Prue £3 
‘This book contains some ofthe results of & field expedition in 
1992-58 to the Mundaruct Indians of the Upper Tapajin River 
anid its tibutaries, south ofthe Amazon, An analysis ofthe economy 
and socal sructute ofthe peoples presented and aho of the changes 
‘which have come about in Mundurued society since its discovery. 
Dr. Murphy and his wife carried out the research in communes 
ac two diferent stages of change. A small section of the tribe he 
found sil living away from the major rivers, in savannah country, 
following a more traditional mode of life. The ret of the tribe had 
moved tothe banks of the main rivers and were dwelling in forest 
Country nea the miss and wade pst 
‘One of the author's principal aims ito portray ‘the hfe of a 
South Arian Ina ibe at tr today 300 this Be oc for bot 
savannah and river dwellers. Flis information is particularly valuable 
28 comparative material inthe studies of other tropical fores tres 
where similar moves ate being made to the river sides, Here, at 
Sher, steep of las ithe btn of ei 
isolated, independent family onitsand the spectacle ofan independent, 
indigenous people, lured into eulural conformity with the bat of 
economic advancement in the form of desirable trade goods. 
However, Headhunt’s Heritage is mote than mere description of 
































i method in 
n ambitious combination 





Mundurued the author uses the fancto 
the “dimension of history” with thea of eck 
social and cultural change, The result 

of all the present facets of anthropological. theory, structural, 
fianctional and historical, with the addition of nineteenth-century 
‘survivals’ brought up to date. The experiment i interesting, the 
theories well argued, Ingenious and somctimes intriguing. 

‘By using methods of functional analysis Dr. Murphy. conchudes 
thar certain features of Manduruct society, such a the ean, piratry 
and moiety system, ‘point to an antecedent rule of pateilocality® 

79) Hest tha when contact with the Brains eat occured 

tribe became marilcal, The force behind this was economic: 
the growth of the manioc-lour trade and inerease in horticulture. 
Matilocalty provided a co-operative, integrated work group for 
flour-production by the women, so thatthe men changed residence 
at marriage instead of the women, causing dispersal of the patti- 
lineal clans, consequent low of clan functions and rituals associated 
wi the men's ote. 

Some; at least, of the arguments supporting this contention are 
doubifal ones and canbe countered by othe of equal vadity, 
Evidence quoted fom the Iteraure is ambiguow andnot neces 

matory. Fg. Marti’ report (p. 79) that a man could 
Sere ee ena 
ully accepted in their adopted villages have, in matilocal societies, 
divorced without dificulty, even with approval of in-laws if there ft 
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‘good reason. Similarly, leviratic marriage is found in Guiana tribes 
‘which are matrilocal—decline in the eustom being due to foreign 
influence and not to change in residence pattern. 

“The fact that the mother’s mother and father’s sister have the 
same kinship term and also the mother’s brother's children and 
Sisters children, leads Dr. Murphy to conclude that ‘the analysis of 
Romenclature presents strong evidence for the past practice of 
avuncular marriage’ (p. 94). Yet avuncular marriage is often the 
decompaniment of mately, cabling 3 man to remain in hi 

community —which suggests the opposite conclusion to 
fone te authori trying to crabs, I ayer and crow-couia 
marriages were preferred unions in the past, and thus the dit- 
Advantages of matrlocality were partially counterbalanced, then the 
dispersion of patrilineal clans would not have been so widespread, 
ae sod sm soe seeds evi end 
ity. 

‘Unaggresive behaviour of men within the tribe isa feature of 
peoples of extreme independence without institutions of rank or 
class. Dr. Murphy explains it a the result of theie belonging to one 
descent group but being forced to live with another. 

Finally itis open to doubt whether a single economic change, 
such as inerease in manioc-production, would haye had the effect of 
overthrowing a long established practice of pattilocality and, 
siting oppo within» few year leaving no tation of 
the occurrence, Particulaly is this so if a8 the author argues, lan 
ship, the organization and ritual of the men’s houses and warfare 
‘were coherently interdependent only ina patrilocal society. In such 

ety the women could have co-operated for trade purposes and 
increased horticulture by working under the dircetion of their 
in-laws and combining with them. 

“The ‘laws of social change” amiong the Mundurued turn out, 
therefore, to be tentative propositions based on possibilities (atthe 
best, probabilities) which are unlikely ever to be proved. This, of 
cours, isthe old problem relating to survivals, Even when brought 
‘up to date and fitted into a combined historical and. functional 
sing it diet o make them a respectable tol of scientific 
mel 7 This isa great pity as Dr, Murphy has made gallant 
Bees toa book atone nck vo tsk abe abn ty oe 
information, AUDREY J, BUTT 





























Andean Excavations I: Tupuraya and Cayhuasi, Two: 
*Fahaunaco Sens By Sig Ryd Stars, 
QO. atten: Matt tl S&S 
fost. s3e7 et rfl on 
In this publication, Dr. Rydén continues the h 
paiaking researches Bos 


escription of his 
951-2, which he began in the 
revious volume in the same series Andean Excavations 1 (1957). 
‘work was undertaken in order to study the nature and dis- 
tribution of Tiahuanaco influence to the south-east of the type site 
“Two sites are described, Cayhuasi, 40 kilometres north-east of 
Oruro in the highlands, and Tupuraya near Cochabamba in the 
lower country tothe east, where the climate is much milder. 
‘Cayhuasi proved to be a dwelling 5 daring the Clase 
‘Tiahuanaco Period, with some Decadent Tiahsanaco sherds on the 
oe ca ces ete oes ors 
it dug near them revealed some complete pots of post-Tiahtanaco. 
Slater, which ae conjectured to Have Ben wed in conenon 
with funeral tes there nthe dscusion, i pointed out that 
Sayhuasi is the southernmost known residential (1 assume that 
‘eda ia misranation ofthis) se of Tahuanaco character on 
the high plateau, and that it lies in a strategie postion in te line of 
the spread of Tishuanaco influence, both to Cochabamba and to 
nonthem Chile and the north-west Argentine. In speaking of the 
‘modifications that Tiahuanaco pottery suffered away from the type 
site, Rydén suggests that "the Tiahuanaco-influenced ware from 
Pucira in S. Peru seems to reflect the same trend,” but this will not 
now hold water since radiocarbon dates have shown that Pactra 
antedates Clas Tahuanao, av indeed some of ws had pected 
"At Tupuraya, pat ofa cemetery dug in what appears ro have bec 
‘an occupation site was excavated. The norinal type of grave seems 
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to have been a slab-lined cist containing rather a large number of 
‘pots, but in some cases few oF no slabs were found. Some ums found 
Separatcly are believed to have contained child burials, but a virtual 
absence Of bones in these and the other graves is ascribed to bad. 
Conulitions for prervation. Some sort of grave stratification was 
tablished, from which it is inferred thatthe earliest date from late 
fn the Classic Tishuanaco Period and that burials took place for a 
comparatively brief time lasting into the Decadent Tiahuanaco 
Period, The pottry included a strong admixture ofa local Cochae 

Iratiication of the occupation site 


foe hn aed 
fant Te Ea 

‘Both Cayhuai and Tupuraya yielded a minority of sherds of 
vt al nd Tas smo, fo 
afte antral ie oc, Fo 
tion eam ey i ce 

To the trout that Ry experi 1c authorities 
cover his material from other sites was added in this case a revolution, 
sx etl ona 





Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean [ltl by Vera 
Rubin. Ann. N.Y. Acid. Sci Vol. LXXXI, Part $, 
QI] New York, 1960. Pp. 261-916. Price $4 
Th May, 1089, the New York Academy of Sciences 
and the Research Insitute for the Study of Man sponsored a con 
ference on Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean, The 
papets here published were read at that conference. What is 
‘Tbout this volume isthe range and varity of subject matter 
from ‘The Role of the Intellectual in Haitian Plural fs 
(Remy Bastien) to “Group Dynamics and Social Stratification 
British Guiana’ (Elliot P. Skinner), The authors have been, of are, 
cxgaged in sociological research in the Caribbean. The quality a 
‘whole is somewhat uneven but this is not unexpected when the 
range of wp is considered, Neverhles thse papers aa tefl 
contribution to Caribbean studies. Their real value perhaps lis in 
underlining the vital need for research in this area. 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 














EL enigma del xoloitzcuintli, By Norman P. Wright, Mexico 
9 Unitituro Nacional de Aniropolegia € Historia), 1960, 


Bp. to4, 40 photeraph, end papers 
Nearly, Spaah waces speak. OF severt Kidd OF 
dogs, including one or more harles varietiy, in ancient Mexico, 
bor the accoune lack clay. In this lite publication Colonel 
‘Weight summaries information of the dogs of ancient Mexico 
and their ses some were fattened for eating others were killed 50 
that thelr sprit could lead their dead master to the abode of the 
‘dead). There are 14 illustrations, for the mot part not previously 
Publuhed, of pottery dogs of the so-called Colima types, and 2 
Uescription and ilierations of the haitles xoloitsoil’ breed, 
ecenly evtablied and now registered with the Mexican and 
‘American kennel clubs, Theis disnct from both the Chiktada 
ithe Mexican hati dogs whether iti Shaun's oleh 
Se ae ani of eicinologs 
3 anthropologis the ilstrations of archaological specimens 
and the quotations from eatly sources are of most value, though 
the latter could have been amplified. 
J, ERIC 8. THOMPSON 


Amerikanistische Miszellen, Mivelungen sus dem Museum fie 
Valkekunde in Hamburg, Vol. XXV. Hamburg, 1959. 

QZ Pr scot pa mers tet fi ce DAT A 
This volume is to. the distinguished 
Americanist, Dr. Franz Termer, and comprises articles by his 
colleagues and former students written in his honour on the occasion 
‘of his 6th birthday. The frontispiece is an unusually fine photo 

sgraph of Dr. Termer. 

Dr, Termer’s interests have always Iain in Middle America, and 
it is therefore not surprising that 20 of the articles treat of the 
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archeology and ethnology of Mexico and Central America; the 
remaining nine articles deal with North or South America or with 
‘general problems of the New World. The volume has a charming 
dedication written by Gunther Zimmermann in Nahuatl. this 
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Dr. Termer and his travels ae set in a context of Aztec mythology. 
Luckily, a German translation is 
rd that one would expect from 


“The articles are of the high stan expect 
Dr, Termer’s colleagues. J ERIC S. THOMPSON 


ASIA 

‘The Children of Lilith By Guy Piazsnh, rll by Per Gren, Itmay be reckoned compensation ofa ort that the book includes 
Loudon (Hodier Sought). 1969. Pp. 192, photos the mont ludicrous account ofthe penipin ever printed 

gree ernie ore iSSNEY Sizoniam 

hee ober euch io ones ete phceoprph te | Upper Nankin trot, Sig Baringo Kaye. Shgopert 
three other Frenchmen to Indonesia in 1936, fist to photograph the Upper treet, Singapore. tn Kayes 

Kemodo ‘dragea' snd then to search for ‘unknown hort and (U. of Malaya P) (London agents: O.U-P), "1960, 


unexplored territories’ in the interior of Bomeo, with which the 

ball: ofthe acount x concemed, Though allo the adventurers 

‘were properly inupired by a “passion for anthropology,” it wast 

Zuthot hil who wa repose forall ehinographica revere 

‘work,’ while one ofthe others was commissioned by the Muscuin' 

{an imprenively capitalized insitution nowhere specified) to make a 
jon of birds. 

‘They lived at Long Kemuat on the Bahau, a tributary ofthe great 
Kayan river, reportedly for more than six months, pursuing theit 
‘real goal—the investigation ofa primitive society"; bu in the light 
of the author's strange assertion that previous travellers on the 
Kayan had made ‘only brief and half-hearted investigations of the 
interior’ they scem to have been oddly lax in recording their own, 
observations. Indeed, the strangest thing about this book (and others 
ofits kind) is that such long journeys and protracted studies should 

eld litle more than the inpresions to be gained in a few da 

any traveller on any river in the interior (apids leeches, skulls 
and the tedious res), ‘There are indications, though, that they 
‘were hampered by a certain difficulty in communicating: ee. a 
nana (sword) becomes wicker carrying baket, and raya (ig) 
&& rendered as—of all things in the middle of Borneo—royal.” 
‘This presumption could explain much, but unhappily it docs 
sot accord with the authors own representation of is linguistic 
ity. 

‘The main incidents dealt with are ‘The Feast of the Severed 
Head’ and a vist to ‘the Punan.' The account ofthe former, which 
is the well-known mama, includes nothing of ethnographical 
novelty ot interest. The author says that he spent 29 days in. an 
encampment of nomadic Punan—who are, naturally, “a dying 
tribe'—but there are not 29 facts to be dredged from the two 
chapters devoted to them. They are dificult to Wentfy, and itis a 
perplexing task to reconcile details in the photographs with what 
the author writes in the text. Considering that Pizzini was under 
the misapprehension that no one had ever succeeded in exablishing 
contact with nomadic Punan, he might at least have made some 
attempt to tellus something abou them—beginning with the name 
by which they all themselves. It should not have been too difficult, 
Jain by de fuent conventions tht he apparel maintain 
with them, and especially since (to the underwandable astonishment 
of the people of Leng Kemut) he alo taught them to speak 

falay. 























QS Pr. 0 a. Pre £2 tos 
‘Upper Nankin Street is two rows of shophouses 
whose upper storeys are divided into small rooms or cubicle, rarely 
exceeding. 100 square feet in area, Here lives a. working-class 
Chinese population, predominany Cantonese an Hakka-speaking 
in conditions of overcrowding and squalor which are vividly 
illustrated by some excellent photographs. 
Kaye's purpose was to collec facts which could be marshalled 
and analysed as statistics. ‘The 246 tables make up at least half the 
text and he offers no hypothesis of any kind for its interpretation 


Tihs Re re calcd by (Chae aves) 

‘The facts were col (Chinese) investigators using ques 
tionnaites which covered in detail the composition of households, 
size and quality of accommodation, and the age, marital status, 
clucation, eecupation, etc, of the entite population of Uppet 
Nankin Street. Only ina brief examination of ‘neighbousliness’ 
does the survey approach questions of social behaviour, However 
even ‘neighbourliness' is described only by rigorous “scale analysis™ 
of attitudes expressed in words. 

‘The investigators could only record what people said to them 
(plus what they observed of their accommodation). The people of 
Upper Nankin Street (three-fifths of whom had had no schooling) 
sometimes found the prolonged questioning tedious, puzzling or 
‘embarrassing. Secondary wives were reluctant to admit thee status, 
Despite Mr. Kaye's conscentiousness and skill, his data cannot 
always be entirely accurate: ¢¢. some 90 per cent. of those employed. 
by others said that no reas oftheir employer ao worked in the 
business. This is in marked contrast to what else is known of 
Singapore Chinese commercial organization. 
cangeitowtoad. Gly and Boacold were not sued 

ctioning social units. Such pheriomena asa large group of single 
middle-aged women and preponderance of males among the 
children were noted but, not investigated, *Neighbourlines” is 
treated merely as an attitude: eg. we arc told that over 1,860 people 
tue 105 kitchens (on whos size and equipment the mose elaborate 
data are given) bat there is nothing on the socal ‘live and let live” 
Which a ratio of 18 people to cach kitchen implis. 

The author's self-imposed limitation to “the meawrement of 
of selected categories’ of data makes his book a mere census of 
population and living conditions in a representative area of Sin 
pre's slums, As such it will be useful. JM. GU 
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Atlas iver svensk folkkultur (Atlas of Swedish Folk Culture), 
‘Vol. 1: Materiell och social kultue (Mat 
QG _ Social cutearey. fated by Sigurd Erion. Royal Gusta 
ie len Shel, Ue 1957 Ped 24g 
sand 44. smaller maps. Technik und Gemeinsc 
schwedischem’ Traditionseniliew. By Sigurd Evixon. Sanfindet 
far Svense Folelivsforskning, Schiele Liv ook follkulur, Serie A 
Vol. VIL. Stockholm, 1957. Pp. 334 
mnetimes one cannot help Wondering if we are rally well 
served by all he studies of spatial distribution which ae continually 
being carried out. Have they not become an end in themselves? 
"They most frequently demand a great deal of work and is there not 
4 risk that the proces takes both time and energy to suc an extent 
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that one doesnot reach the stage of aking oneself why one actually 
does them ? And is our knowledge of historical events and social 
‘ystems and. proceses telly expanded thereby? ‘The. expression 
“conjectural history’ is at this stage well known, so well that it has 
already come to belong to the academic history of anthropology, 
‘But the question is, whether the problem of diffusion shoul be 
taken up for consideration asa whole. The phenomena to be dealt 
‘with apply to both history and sociology. A too has not only he 
origin of origins, it also enters a cultural inheritance and as such, 
belongs to-a group of people, This is shown by the fet that 
Know of the use ofthe tol even if they do not need to know each 
A discussion of cultural distributions and the interpretations 
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drown hztom sould ab nce sta which ge apple 

to the European countrys, where we have vasly improv 
Posies of hsorical docuinenaton and control, ax compared 
within which apply to relict pope a exe 
Savironment. A work which should be productive fora theoretical 
Snalysi fs the fis volume of the Aula of Swish Folk Cue, 
Piublhed by the Royal Gustav Adolf Academy under the guidance 
Df Profesor Sigurd Erixon. Sweden js an afta-if one ean here 
‘omipare areas by thei physical surface—somewhat larger than 
Sumatra, bu i several of the maps, ao extends to the other side 
‘ofthe Ga of Bodin in Finland. I snot, however a question of 
frolic dato of copie tracer, nh re 0 
‘ommon in non-European ethnology. 

"Thea bas beet to nap out retina of traditional folk culture” 
in Sweden daring the later half ofthe nicteenh century. i thi 
‘way one should be able to chart the changing conditions tnder 
‘whlch people exited during tht period. The maps do not show 
thae whichis representative ofthe Trends of tat particular time. 
Modern socal and eutural changes began during the ninetenth 
czar td han af thea <a a 

"The question i how war it decided which were "remains? o¢ 
‘retarded folk culcure"? Remain” cannot have been recognized 
by the investigators before the mapping-out of the dtibutions, 
except asindividal observations of something which was becoming 
‘ore rate, something which was giving way to other cultura 
tlements and customs which belong to a htce date. The historieal 

sfrsconstructions which give ur dhe opportunity of talking about 
remains from ancient tes become pombe caly when the ex: 
tensions have been worked out and charted. In te evaltation of 
the maph however, one has had controls which lay outside the 
‘collection of facts which the local dtibutiocs show during the 
period 18s0-1900. The angular sickles in Gealand have. ther 
outterpats in those from the Iron Age. Archeology, here and in 
‘ther cases, leaves checks which cary us back in time The kiln, the 
hotched-imlber drying howe for unhrehed cor, appears in 
Sweden chicfy In thowe digress where tere ban bees: Finnie 
Colonistion, Hee historic documents helpas with the explanation, 
Aiport erst cont nd in es dad ho 




















‘Sometimes the distribution is set together with an adjoining 
spread over a greater area outside Sweden. The high, bow-shaped 
horse collar which occurs in an easterly district of upper Norrland 
appears here in the westernmost border of a distribution area which 
includes Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Russia, Consequently, a 
limited spread here is explained by a greater in the surrounding 
areat, The method ariscs directly from the material which the 
distribution chart provides. Another ease where the interpretation 
is given by the distribution chart is that ofthe roof made of tongued 
and grooved boards (lggtat), found in Dalarna and Hirjedalen. 
Erixon regards this occurrence ay an isolated relic, because itis $0 
limited in Sweden, appearing first in Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and adjoining parts of Rusia and Poland. 

"An atlas such a this, of course, intended to tell 
the regional culture contrasts in the country, and 
‘Sweden, which stretches so far from north to south, these can often 
be related to different physical conditions, The most conspicuous 
caiturlgeographical bordeslive in the comery is thar which ark 
the most southerly occurrence ofthe summer dairy farms(fabodar), 
‘This borderline is abo a natural frontier. On the summer dairy 
farms itis the women who care for the animals and process the 
‘milk, In this ara "long milk’ (nent) and "thin bread? (tumnbnsd) 
appear; they reach farther south than the summer dairy farms, 
hhawever. One could give further examples of the spread of North 
Swedish culture elements, Pethaps it is suficient to mention a 
‘custom. which sill calls for a thorough investigation, not however 
a distribution study the custom by which the sowing of sced 
‘should be carried out by the housewife of another woman on the 
farm. This North Swedish custom, which does not go 30 far south 
as the summer dairy farms, appears also in northern Norway and 
in northem Finland, and the idea has been put forward that respect 
for magic may have been the reason for the woman becoming the 
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sower, That it is a question of a survival from an ancient cultural 
tage, when men devoted their time chiefly to fishing and hunting, 
as Erixon suggests, is open to speculation, 

‘The atlas contains 24 main maps and 44 smaller ones and as a 
whole represents a noble effort by the editor and his col 
‘The most pleasing aspect is that the studics of distribution are 
regarded more as 4 means than an end. 

Sigurd Erixon, a prominent figure in Swedish folk-culture 
research, has written 4 number of epoch-making lengthy papers, 
most of which up to the present have only appeared in Swedish, 
Some of thesc have been translated into German and published 
under the title Tediike wd Gemeinschaisbiung_ in schwedischem 
Tradtionmilicu. Here, amongst other things, are found his papers 
‘on Swedish villages and on Swedish ding techniques and 
further his study of the North Swedish ‘church towns.” 
boats, so well known ftom Dalarna, and theit crew organization 
atc alo del wth; these bout conveyed the parihioner fo church, 
‘OF great interest for iy of isolated at iy populated 
teas i the paper on the “church towns sore of i lags 
tnear the churches, where the population came and settled down for 
holy days and where they alo held courts and markets. 

K. E, LARSSON 


Audas der schweizerischen Volkskunde, Part If, sth Issue, Basel 
(Schweizeriche Gesellahat fiir Vollskunle), 1959. 
QT na tces sosos, 18 mas 

"This iswe records the Swiss customs and beliefs 
associated with the eyele of life. Several plauable explanations are 
registered for the following old traditions: in canton Bern, a linen 
cloth with which a dead person has been washed is wound tound a 
tree (often a fruit tree). Seventeenth-century writers mention the 
still widely known custom of Wiirgen: the congratulator seizing 
the person celebrating his birthday or name day by the throat. 
From the Middle Ages onwards, the shirt remained the traditional 

‘bridal gift vo the b m. 

Different weckdays for weddings are chosen by Protestants and 
Roman Catholic, by rich and poor, by peasnts and workmen, 
Formerly wreaths and flowers were only presented at the funerals 
‘of children, spinsters and bachelors. A rather unusual death omen 
is the simultancous ringing of church bells and the striking of 
church (or townball) clocks. 

‘The editor’ harmonious collaboration, thei tireless efforts and 
polished phrasing make the Commentary more readable. than 
many a new book. E, ETTLINGER 


Hellenistic Culture, Fusion and Diffusion. By Moses Haas. 
98 ‘New York (Columbia U.P.) (Londo: O.U.P), 1939. 


Pp. ve 324, Price Lt 15%. 
‘An’ anthropologist ‘dould be something of a 
historian; it therefore calls for no apology that a historical work on 
so mporant an epoca the Hellenic period i reviewed in Man, 
‘The author, who isa professor at Columbia University (the press of 
‘which publishes the American edition of his book), has not written 
for specialists, but for pecions who, having doubtles heard of 
Hellenistic culture, want some idea of its nature. He has covered 
the ground with the exception, to which he himself draws attention 
(oo eee of hoe nes mites wth which be honey 
confesses himself incapable of dealing. B of an 
imports fs healed itt sic or set a otal 
tgive references for the most part to good modern works which 
treat various aspects of the subject in more detail. Thus, after 
introductory chapters on, "Genesis and Diffusion,” "Exclusiveness 
and Integration’ and ‘Alexander and the Ojkoumenc,” we have 
discussions which between them handle such diverse matters asthe 
‘mutual attitudes of Greeks and Barbarians, the importance of 
Plato and several aspects of literature, religion and law. The one 
‘excursion into a strictly anthropological point, the discussion 
(ep. ray Of mbcrsigh des ie Bt tpn wort ons 
lng ago re 
‘Generally speaking the author’s ideas are sound. and expressed 
‘with the utmost clearness. There are of course points on. which 
‘opinions may differ; thus on pp. 48, Timuch doube ifthe LXX wot 
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234 much read outside Jewish and Christian circles 8 he supposes. 
Like all books of any leagth, this ones afew si on pointe of 
fact; thus p. 6 "ordcring"is the wrong word for the mother’s plea 
to the schoolmaster to deal severly with her rclly ton; p. #31, 
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the passage from Aristophanes comes from Lys, not Fags, and p. 
{71 the hedge press in Apulcun Mer viy ate devotes of the 
Mater liza, not of bss. This certainly is bur litle in a work of sich 
length, HJ ROSE 


OCEANIA 


“The Kuma: Freedom and Conformity in the New Guinea 
Highlands By Moe Resy. Ale (CP) (do 
QQ CEP ae! Pi ah ee Cos 
Sine'1990 Bi andrei suhropologis 
Ave cared our mmc often el ir te Fans 
‘of Australian New Guinea and there has been, more especially over 
thelst ive Jeary» ey enn of ars deing ws parca 
pes oft sacar cory an al the ppl cone 
accumulation of articles, many of them ¢3 has also been 
‘tantalizing since collectively they do not and of course eat give 
ty rounded sady of anyone care: Dr. Rey's monographs 
thfore parry elcome ath once he mee sit 
Imo lng wel ween and wel ogaians She so sea 
Crane to sex of on making welsh so mach of hee rescch 
‘thin four yeu of completing her eléwork whith was cared 
our between November, 1953, brea ary 1955. ae book is 
‘tefreshingly unpretentious in scope: I think wisely, eschewed 
invelvement it eure sontrovercr nthe domain of Lnhip ad 
fos kre conte nthe ne length cay fo gies he 
thy argh od npematc acount o Rana sol aster 
inthe famewrk of comomy tla Seti ear ate 
ths sls wea of unpubl mteral with which to pure 
tan ofthe problems aed in ber Book ao del in fete 
eal wah praetor Hop ashe wl do 
he Kuna ofthe Wa Vale frm prt o's Igepal 
and lings grouping, the Nangunp, who number sou So, 
Senlements cos of dapered hemes bur th ae temporary 
Shs te by pci or hr Pig Comma i at 
tery ean Tact Sensiy of popu seat 0 
Square mle but nd sprout pel ad depute over bean 
aries are rare. Pigs are reared in large quantities and, with shell 
“alebls nd plumes cote wea; Sey ae wed in mrcage 
Payments een xchange tile Reps pace oe 
Said by teen fry (2 
iat vests god rn of age ad these 
clan organization. Twenty of 27 of the Kuma localized patians 
2 logy inked in prac at he lar ae merely caer 
Of wine dest and have no triton or pola sence 
‘The pata segited ito scan anemia 
cseran yar fom foo mene t's 
Domes plc unt o prs and etc copter 
Marre td stl Radon eterna of the sey ae 
O50 samadhi) rer 
involving itermarageonerthe lst wo gentry el 
collaboration and the avoidance of fighting, and (i) neutrality with 
some inematage panera by ne tng and pene 
Ceremonies Thee rans may be slid wh other eae 
Cute the prey, seth ar dosnt cote av ease 
rayne has S Highlands 
“Thi sy has mary parle nos only onthe Highlands but 
in many ps of New ais nding the Sep ss The 
fat (wether ie bes monoscplry or larpelary uni fo 
She the Hogbin-Wedgwod terminology) a nodal peat fee's 
Steno pital estos enacing tal hon pope The 
[ili Feature of many of he Highland sytem that hey 
og earn ein ec ap al ae mii 
Cxpec therefore an ine i ol wal tnd he cmesgence os 
spe conse nthorty forthe pase she tat De Rony 
ing hve givens several ene de fsth yes. She Sos 
However aa nse dealt types and bass of aden, 
Ad hela tho ftors which corbt fo pole say 
fd tend oie the emergence of penance lend 
Glan level recurrent warfare which aoe ot let a he 
Essa of dan, ad he compestive mu of ede ote 
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Effective autho is exercied a the sub-aabclan lve, and the 
tos dominant lesder of one of the component subsbcans ata 
‘ebclan orator and reprecittive in teatons wat ober sabcass 
Where concried actin a ti ca evel enced a cree 
form a counel, Ar in most part of New Gunes, leadehip 
un edhe owe mwa tn 
fcpecily, the aoqeation snd magpusog "mariage 
Sirangetent,cercmonial exchange and Hal, Bach Tester me 
fold his own agate spicing "big men who may hive off with 
their ow facons and form thee ow subelans ach compen 
Sto at males, more occaonlly go. Even when a lender suceeds it 
‘maintaining the adherence of followers ad i suceeded By is 
tom (whieh oars in about 64 per cont of the ses recorded), the 
inter derives lite advantage Since his thers wealth largely 
disputed in caborate mouming cremonts. 

Taber last chaper snd her prefice Dr. Reay cams tht the 
picture of Kuma ie which emerges i one of tain, tson and 
Gtarmony and the the cago cil which are i194) Was at 
axtmpe to find reli fom “nb tensions" which had formes” 
found cxpresion in warfare, wtc-hunting. and suicide, Het 
azul om this sore i persaaive, but in my opinion depecats 
into ebscurc i ne woolly generalization wha te attempts a al 
synhensn terms of feedom and conformity, However, Be Reays 
reoccupation with this paricular theme docs not detest from 
Tals lth ot of te bak wih ei ce oft mo el 
nd illuminating accounts of Highlnd people which we have to 
S PHYLLIS M. RABERRY 


‘The Chinese in New Zealand: A Stady in Assimilation. By 
100 ‘Neg Bickleen Fong. Hong Kong (U.P) (London: O.UP.), 


ix, 145]. Prke Lt oe 
ao ceot concerned with the 





1960, 

This is one of a series of studies 
problem of assimilation of Chinese with the major society of 
‘countries to which they have immigrated. The author first traces 
the progress of Chinese settlement in New Zealand through 
Smumgration and naturalization laws and examines attdes towards 
the alien group which appear to have prompted various 
teasures, The Chine are then divided Iccording to lenga ot 
settlement into frst, second- and third-generation groups and 
differences among them are discussed on the bass ofthis criterion. 
Subsequent chapters dea! with institutions, family organization and. 
other aspects of life. A number of case histories of Chinese of the 
diferent clasfications are included and a discussion of social 
acceptance and assimilation based on two surveys. Finally conditions 
favouring future asimilation ate considered. 

{Ih 1951 the Chinese formed only o°3 per cent. of the population 
but they are widely dispersed. Hitherto litle had been recorded 
about them The author's task was not easy and she relies consider 
ably therefore on general observations and impressions. She is 
here a first-generation Chinese New Zealander, personally 
fected bythe problem ofaiation and vrs of her diculi, 
in interpreting this kind of data can be appreciated Since her stud 
i tended at serious contribution tothe soilony of ovens 
Chinese, however, one cannot imagine that she’ would want 
criticism withheld on these grounds. Some of her explanations and 
conclusions are insufficiently well argued and objecave and several 
scientific concepts and terms are wsed with insufficient precision. 
There are a number of contradictory statements. This ‘makes 
dificult to follow some of the argument. Nevertheless much new 
‘ground has been broken and despite shortcomings the study presents 
2 deal of information which is valuable in the New 
Zealand problem and enables us to compare it with that of other 
areas. MARJORIE TOPLEY 
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HAMOGLOBIN PHENOTYPES IN NIGERIAN CATTLE* 


by 


DR. H. LEHMANN end DR. J. G. ROSS 


‘St, Bartholomew's Hospital, Lon 


Cabannes and Serain (1953) found two ty 
TOU ita enenetia { Ageia ake wes 
they submitted the blood of these animals to paper clectro- 
phoresis at alkaline pH. Differences in the distribution of 
the two cattle hemoglobins were studied by Bangham 
(1957) who showed that they were controlled by autosomal 
allelic genes which were fully expressed in the heterozygote. 
The faster moving hxmoglobin B was, in Britain, found 
only in Jersey, Guernsey and South Devon cattle In Africa 
Lchmarin and Rollinson (1958) showed that of two types 
of Uganda cattle, the Ankole Long Hom and the Short 
Hom Zebu, the second had a higher incidence of haemo 








globin B. Both these breeds are partially derived from the 
Asiatic ateral-homed Zebu, but the Ankole is considered 
to have inherited also a large proportion of genes from its 
African ancestor, the long-horned, humpless cattle of the 
Hamites. Ie did not seem unreasonable to conclude that 
the higher incidence of hamoglobin A in the Ankole was 
an expression of its African rather than its Asiatic inheri- 
tance. Bangham and Blumberg (1958) examined cattle in 
France and other parts of Europe to pursue the migration 
of the hamoglobin B gene and found hemoglobin B in 
cight out of nine French breeds, the exception being the 
Normande, and alo in the Brown Swiss examined both 
in Switzerland and in France, No haemoglobin B was found 
in Friesians or in Danish Red cattle, We can add here that 
‘we examined 15 bloods from the Duke of Hamilton's herd 
of wild British cattle and found them to be of the pheno- 
type AA. Bangham and Blumberg (1958) also examined 
Nigerian Zebu (White Fulani), Muturu and N'Dama and 
some Sudanese Zebu, Ie was noteworthy that hemoglobin 
Bas found only in the humped Zebu, notin the humpless 
‘Mutur and N'Dama, Lehmann and Rollinson in Uganda 
and Bangham and Blumberg in Nigeria found the hamo- 


4 With Plate H, two text fg 





es and three tables 
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globin types to be in equilibrium and found no evidence 
ofa balanced ploymorphism. On the other hand Lehmann 
(1939) reported a surplus of heterozygotes in the Indian 
Gie Barghaen and Blumberg (1958), suggested that che 
absence of the hamoglobin B gene in N'Dama and Muturu 
breeds might be associated with resistance to trypanoso~ 
iiasis in these two breeds (sce Gates, 1952; Chandler, 1952; 
Nash, 1953). So far no evidence has been produced t0 
substantiate this hypothesis, and indeed it 1s not fully 
excluded that the resistance of these cattle breeds is not on a 
genetical basis but due to a pre-immunity associated with 
constant challenge. 

‘The present investigation was undertaken in 1958 and 
1939 primarily to augment existing knowledge on the 
relaive dismibution of the hemoglobin types in Nigerian 
cattle breeds and also to ascertain whether there was any 
relationship between one of the three hamoglobin pheno 
types and the inherited resistance to helminthiasis in White 
Fulani Zebu (Ross, Lee and Armour, 1959). 





Results 
We have examined 150 cattle from four breeds, Two of 
these were humpless, the Muturu and N'Dama, and two 
were Zebu breeds, the White Fulani and Sokoto. Results 
are presented for each breed separately. 
Miturs, ‘These are small back, o¢ bla 
coloured, hunipless, short-horned cate (sce 6 
south of the Niger and Benue rivers ( ‘Bangham and 
Blumberg (1938) eximined 30 of these animals and found only 
Hemoglobin a, We examined 15 at the Western Region Ministry 
‘of Agriculture Livestock lnvestigation Centre, Ado-Ekit, abd abo 
found only hzmoglobin 
IN'Daina, These are small fawn or dun-coloured, humples, long 
ed catle (ee fig. 3) imported into Western Region, 










and_white or dun 
1) found principally 
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Fic. 2. SPECIMEN OF N'DAMA CATTLE 


from the Fouta Djallon Plateau in French Guinea (Gates, 1952). 
Bangham and Blumberg (1938) had examined 30 and found only 
hrmoglobin A amongst them. We examined 30 from the Western 
Region Ministry of Agriculture Livestock Investigation Centre, 
Fashola, and also found only hemoglobin A. 
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“TanusL. Hiesoctonns rinoTvrss 16 WHITE FULAN! ZERU OF NORTHERN RIGERIA 
Invetigction se, Harnlobin Phentype 
AA AB 2B 
Found Expected Fond Expected = Fed Expected 
Bangham ad Blumberg (1958) ” ro yeas " 1650 a 235 
Preset Investigation ~ 2 4000 6 4000 2 10-00 
Bosh Invesigtions® 19 p on 8 sre 4 ato 
‘Tama TL, Hewoctonns ramsorves AND cHvn PAEQUENCHES IN WHITE FULANI ZEBU OF NORTHERN NIGERIA 
Investigation afi, Harmeglobin Phenotype Frequency Gove Frequency 
Aa AB ab A 8 
Obed Expected Obiewel Expeted Observed Expected 
Bagh ond Blumberg (1958) 49, 6-28 64-79,346ay6E gogo 
Preset Investigation Ce eo Cr CTE) 
Both Invetigatins® 9 sro gran shy gr ge 1007 9 86 aoe 


1 The siference between the to nt being sgificnt, its permissible to combine bah sets of fires, 


White Fulani Zebu, This breed is mose common in the Northern 
Region of Nigeria (ce Plate Ha). They are m 
Zebu cattle, white with black points, with lyre-type homs (Gatcs, 
1952). Bangham and Blumberg (19$8) examined 49 of this breed 
and found the phenotypes hzmoglobin AA, hamoglobin AB, 
hemoglobin BB (see Tables 1 and Tl). We examined 99 of these 
cattle, drawn from the Vom Laboratory experimental "ying herd" 
and the Livestock Investigation Centre "elosed herd’ The first is 
‘composed entirely of male stock purchased at regular intervals from, 
traders, and in consequence is an excellent sample of the breed. 
aie Usd Uke engin be 
Bangham and Blumberg samples and in ours is not significantly 
different and that cquilium is resonably good in both. When 
‘both samples are combined the frequency of the hzmoglobin A gene 
is. 71 per cent. and of the hamoglobin B gene 29 per cent. 
‘Tame ML, Henoctonne miNoTrres 1 SOME AMUCAN sHORT-HORNID 





ee ae ee 
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Sokoto Gudali Zebu, This breed closely resembles some Short 
Hom Zebu breeds of indi, Sudan and Ease Africa and is found int 
Son Ps rmtaesteie Lacie Cin sealers 

Cameroons. lis me ‘Zcbutype witha wel devel 
SERS els ee Pe i di whe nl eam a 
15 head of eatle examined were from the Veterinary Depart- 
tient ‘Livsiock livesipaion, Conse, Juki, is the Gober 
‘Cameroons This breed showed a high incdenes of the hemoglobin 
B gene. The phenotype distribution closely resembles the relative 
distribution of kmoglobin types in other Short Hor Zebu (sc 
Table ll), The northern habitat of this breed in Nigeria and the 


resemblance of the harmoglobin phénotype in this and the Sudan 
and East African Zebu suggest a common origin (Table 1). 


Discussion 

‘The absence of hemoglobin B in the humpless Muturu 
and N'Dama has been confirmed, It had been hoped that 
the hemoglobin phenotypes might provide a ‘genetical 
marker’ for use in investigations into inherited resistance 
to helminthiasis in White Fulani Zebu cattle (Ross et al, 
1959); this however did not prove to be the case, The 
existence of a high incidence of hamoglobin B in the 
Sokoto breed links this cattle to the Short Hom Zebu in 
the Sudan and East Aftica. 


Summary 

‘The incidence of hzmnoglobin phenotypes in four Nigerian breeds 
of cattle was determined and compared with previous results 
obtained in West and East Aftica. 
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A TECHNICAL NOTE ON THE TIBETAN METHOD OF 
BLOCK-CARVING* 


by 


CORNEILLE JEST 
Musée de Homme, Paris 


TOD See nereston i seedy aie on the 
subject of Nepalese and Tibetan paper’ an 

even concerning the methods of Tibetan pees ba no 
study of the actual printing blocks used and the method of 
their making has come to my notice. So, taking advantage 
of the presence in Europe of Parwa Pasang Sherpa, a skilled 
wood carver, [have prepared this short note The crafts 
terainly a very andent one, posessing its own special 

Faaiseos AVE mal socials co 

‘Pasang was bom at Nyi-macre in Solu (Okhaldunga 
District, East Ne in 1925, of Kham-po-che family. At 
the age OF seven hus parents tent him to's nunnery for his 
first lesons in reading and writing. After spending 2 year 
with the nuns, be went to Jiwong monastery above 
Phaphlu where he spent the next five years, going through 
RE Anesta I abeece tro (chaslipa nel poeta 
of liturgies, preparation of offerings, reading of religious 
texts, cts). From there he went on to rDze-roi-phu 
(Rongbak) Monsey for another yen It waster te 

3 fist saw the block-carvers at work and began to ack 
innumerable questions in the manner which is still eypical 
of him today. Later when visiting his own village, he met 
two Lhasa block-carvers who were working temporarily 
inthe ellage of Met dpa-pa, not Ex ors his home 

Realizing that there was no native carver in his own 
country, he had the idea of learning the craft himself, and 
{0 with financial support from his parents he set out for the 
village of Nyi-mur near Tashiblumpa (bKea-Sis-Jhun-po). 
Nyismu has a population of about 300, of whom some 30 
men were block-carvers in Pasang's time.* These carvers 
were free from taxation (ss-k’ral, land tax), but could be 
Summoned to Tashihlunpo, Lhasa or other centres for 
government work. 

‘Pasang stayed there fora year with his teacher (whom he 
refers to as ‘w-ehhemo-la" (dbu-c'en-po-lags). After the first 
Sixmonts hi masernolonger accel payment, op 
(ola), from him, since he had learned the craft well 
enough. 


Materials and Tools 


‘The wood normally used is that of the birch tree (stae-pa) 
because itis a firm wood and not liable to split when being 
worked. The trees are usually cut in spring when the trunks 
caft be most casily split. When wood is required for 
religious purposes, the trce should be cut down om a suit 
ably auspicious day, and libations (gser-skyems) offered to 

“+ With tvee text ques. Techical termes are here given in phonetic 
spellings following. Sir Charles Bell's method of tensciptions see his 
Grammar of Colloguial Tibetzn, Bengal Government Pres, 1939 
(Grd edition). They ere ditinguished by the use of inverted comms. 
Eterary spellings ave given i tlie. Eg. ‘parckG-pa' (parrkod-p3), 
«printer. 
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the local god (sa-hiag). The wood is allowed to dry, and 
cut to the required length by the carpenter ‘shing-so-u-la’ 
(Gir-beo-dbuclags). 

“The ink (nag-17) used for the master copy (see below) 
is made from the soot of resinous pine wood (sgron-me't 
fii), This is obtained by burning chips of the wood undee 
arold pot or tn, and when suficient soot has accumulated 
‘on the bottom, it is scraped off with a bamboo stick. The 
soot is then mixed with glue (spi), which has been obtained 
by boiling animal skins. 


si 


Fic. 1. THE TOOLS USED BY THE CARVER 
(i) ‘che+'n,” ‘mik-zong,” (3) “buk-zong,’ (4) ‘sck-cu," 
(9) "ee-20ag"; this, the logs, kr almost eight inches long 
The tools are always the private property of the 
‘carver, who has them made to his own tion by 


the blacksmith “cha-fo-u-la’(lags-bzo-dbu-la). There are 
six of them, the lat ewo being practically identical 

overall ngs 7-5 contact an obliquely cut blade 1-5 cm, 

tong withthe Gbiqae edge sharpeard Ga both sides 

> hope gong overall length 108 em, Blade length 

(French: hoppegoug); overall length 11's crm blade length 

© (4) ‘sck-cu' (possibly seg-gtaugs): lat graver (French: échoppe); 

(G)"Kesong” (posibly gargzoi): fat (Grench 
hoppy, overall eng 205 cms bade kage rs an? 














(2) "che-'u(ponsblyee-eags): at raver (French: choppe); 
{@) "mik-rong" (posibly mie-ezoi): concave-bladed 
(French: 
(3) ‘buk-2ong" (posibly “bup-gz0i): concave-bladed raver 
overall length 1o-1 em, obliquely shaped blade length 12 em, 
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All these tools are held in the palm of the hand, which 
secounts for’ the form of grip specially, adapred to, the 
individual, 

Precision is achieved by careful poise and steady pressure, 


Production of the Printing Block 
(0) Application of the master copies. The text i 
written in dhu-c'en on sheets of thin Tibetan paper 
Eifaste prepered with wheat Hour (goa) the earver 
sticks the pages, text downwards, on the printing blocks 
(phar-Sii). Having dried them thoroughly either in the sun 
or by a fire, he takes one of the prepared boards and with a 
clean damp cloth carefully damps the paper on one side 
and so removes it, leaving th [etcring clearly 
showing. When the board is dry again, he rubs it lightly 
with a little mustard oil (p )) which has the effect 
of showing up the letters clear 
(6) The process of carving. The usual position of the carver 
is to be scated crosslegged on a mat with the block in 
front of him on a low table. First he works over the whole 
block with the ‘che-y,’ cutting deep straight cuts between 
all the letters, beginning at the right-hand bottom corner 
of the block, Turning the block round and restarting at 
the right-hand bottom comer, he returns across the thlock 
with the same tool taking out small vertical chips 
Then he rubs the block over with mustard-oil, so that 
the holes are quite full of oil; this (Pasang says) so 
wood and assists in preventing splits along. the 
‘When all the oil has seeped into the block, a thick piece of 







































Fic. 2, THE CARVER USING THE ‘MIK-ZONG" 


cloth, well soaked in water, is laid on it and left like that 
night. The board is meanwhile supported at its ends 
‘80 sticks, so as to avoid water soaking on to the under 
ath, which (je must be remembered) still has its master- 

attached. Next morning the block must again be 
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dried. Then taking the ‘mik-zong’ and starting as before 
at the bottom right comer, he works across the block, 
making semicircular cuts in all the letters which require 
them.’ Then turning round the block and starting again, 
he removes the rest of the circles, 








Fic. 3. THE CARVER USING THE ‘sEK-cU" 

With the block in its last position (viz, turned round 
about) he sets to work with the ‘buk-zong" making deep 
cuts on. all the down-curved bottom parts of those letters 
which have them.'® In order to cut the upward turning 
strokes of the ags, the block must be turned once more 
the right way round 

Next taking the ‘sck-cu’ he cuts deeply between the 
letters and the gi-gu (i), "gri-bu (c), na-ro (0), and klad-skor 
(anusvara). Then he cuts out the spaces above letters where 
these gad are nck presen, thrcty mally seperti g ae 
line from another, and removes most of the spaces between 
the letters themselves (Pasang refers to the latter process as 

























*sab-pa’ (bnsab-pa, ‘cutting out’), Having finished this, he 
cums found the block and deaas out the leery a pee 
which he refers to as ‘dru-tem-ba’ (‘bru btan-pa, ‘showing 


up the letters’). 

With the smaller *k'e-zong’ he clears out the wider 
spaces between phases and around the page number a 
the edge of che block. With the larger ‘k'e-zong” he cuts 
around the four edges of the print. 

Then he cleans up the block with a brush made from pig 
bristles (p'ag 

The whole process is repeated on the other side of the 
block. Having finished both sides he thoroughly washes 
and dries the block and makes a wial print. Any defects 
must be made good by inserting, if necessary, small pieces 
of wood and recarving them, 

When several carvers are working together they often 
divide their labours over several blocks at once, one man 
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working with one tool, one with another, etc. When all 
the blocks of one literary work are finished, the names of 
the carvers are given at the end, together with the place of 
workmanship and the name of the benefactor who pays 
for the work. 

‘There can be no doubt that a craft such as this has a long 
tradition behind it. 

Notes 

+ For articles on Nepalese and Tibetan paper see W. F. Tschudi 
‘Aste "Papictberetangrverfaen im Femen Osten Te 
Rundschou, Basel, 1958, Part 13, 

+A. Migot, Tibetan Marches, London, '195s (printing and archi- 
tecture, pp. 160-167), 

"It may alto serve as a complementary study for the permanent 
exhibition of “Ars et Techniques" at the Musée de 'Homme, Paris. 

4 One of the fist block prints known isa dharani of the empress 
‘Shotoku of Japan (A.D, 764). See abo P. Peliot, avres posthunies 
ppubliges sous les auspices de I'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles, 
Lerares et avec le concours du C.NLICS, Les débtr de Uinprimerie 
en Chine, Paris, 1933. 

$Sce D. L. Snellgrove, Buddhist Himalaya, Oxford (Casires), 
1957, pp. 2178. 

‘Block-carvers are normally men, but Pasung claims to know of 
at east one woman carver who had come from Denge. 
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2 For the definition of tool, I have adopted the classification of 
‘A. Leroi-Gourhan, Evolution et Techniques: L’homme et la matiée, 
Paris, 1945. y 

* Of these five tools only gzon (chisel) isto be found in existing 
dicdonarios All the other herary spellings given here are plate 
guesses, bused on the phonetic forms and the required meanings. 
‘Thus mig-gzoi would mean ‘eye chisel," and this tool is in fact used 
for cutting out the little circles in letiers; bue-g20i would mean 
‘holing chisel’; eas-¢z0m would mean ‘cleaving chisel." The two 
_sugs ar of similar type and this term must be connected with the 
Nerd “engin, eo pierce Ths ees would mest tgs 
picreer,” and seg-gtsugs would mean ‘oblique piercer, 

Similar tools ave ilsrted in J. Kawakit, Peoples of Nepel 
Himalaya, Scieatific results of the Japanese expeditions to Nepal, 


"rhe rete teed ene hy ppt the ck: 
Imeprmppees BEATERS 
These are the reversed letters as they appear on the block: 
| RPOFPRRARER PRAZ PA 
\PREPEPEABSEAR || GEEESHE 











SHORTER NOTES 


Pithecanthropine Brain Size and its Cultural Consequences. 
By Grover S, Krantz, Department of Anthropology, 

JOD University of California, Berkeley, Calif: With a text 

igure 

Gs Gee EW cd tn gle lave of 
Lower Paleolithic stands in sharp contrast with the Mousterian 
and later periods which show mich greater material complexity 
and mote rapid change. The penitence of a few simple stone 
implements such as handaxes and chopping tools, virtually un- 
changed, for over a hundred thousand years obviously demands 
some kid of explanation, multveculur 

“Two explanations are generally cumulative cultura 
(I pace tap heesill ole Pare ents 
‘mal change should logically procede the latee stages of increasing, 
complexity and rate of change. In other words, culture increases 
by geometrical progression. 

‘While ths idea of a slow culture growth is perfectly sound in 
jee ts knows archroloia ine spun ail 0 long. 
Hfhuman mental abilities were not significantly lower at this early 
time, itis dificult to see why the frequency of innovations in 
‘material culture should have been so much les, 

"The other way of accotmting for the duration of the Lower 
Palzolithic is based on some sort of inference of mental inferiority 
(@s compared with ourielves) for the people at that time. The 
smaller endocranial capacities of such ancient. men as Pithecon- 
‘thropus erectus and Sinanthropus pekinensis ate indicated as evidence 
to support this viewpoint. As will be seen below, chere are serious 
objections to this interpretation. 

‘ thied hypothesis will be offered here—that the small-brained 
Palzolithic people as adults were mentally as well endowed as 
CN Sod ee rE 
incapable of the use of symt suage. This shortened 
time availble for acculturation and hus limited the culture 
comtent. 

‘No clear correlation has been shown between brain sie and 
ingelligence among modem people. If che brain is not patho 
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logically deformed, and the endocranial yolume is within the 
usual range of from 1,000 to 2,000 cubic centimetres, the 

will be expected to evidence normal human mental abilities. An 
individual’ whose cranium held only 1,209 cc, would not be 
merely two-thirds as intelligent as one with 1,800 c., but might 
just as probably be more intelligent. 

In apparent contradiction to this it sccm that itis only gross 
sie of the bran, and consequet prolication of neu inter: 
connexions, that distinguishes man's brain from that ofthe great 
bee No structural dit has been found which could account 
for man’s rabolig ably, ‘Yet it i cc this ability to 
‘communicate by means of arbitrary symbols that is unique to man 
‘bal W consider i beak of ami care 

We sce here that on the one hand brain size does not affect 
human intelligence, while on the other hand brain size ithe very 





source of human intelligence, ‘This secming paradox has been 
ceaily resolved. I is thought by many anthropologists that inthe 
evolutionary growth of the human brain a critical size was, 


reached where a small quantitative increase in brain substance 
resulted in a qualitative in fanetion. Sir Arthur Keith 
‘wold put this ‘Rubicon’ at about 750 cc, and Franz Weider 
reich places the ‘doorstep to humanity” at around 700 e. 
‘The body bulk of man is between those of the chimpanzee and 
the gorilla, and his physical activities are similar to those of the 
ape ad of about the sme onder of complexity. Thee pes 
rion with from 400 to 600 c.c, of braincase 
Something like 300 c.. thus the required amount of 
brain to maintain the normal biological activites of ehe human 
body, Human bran ofthis de are found only in ome micro 
cephalic idiots who may be physi normal, but ment 
ocr oxal tothe ped wel dik ey eee 
stand symbolic addition of an extra 250 eto the 
biologically required ize, bringing the total to 750 c.6, 
seems to provide sufficient neurons for this qualitative change in 
mental ability, Thus it is not only the total size of the brain that is 
‘crucial, but this mustalso include some exces over the botily neds. 
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‘The fact that several hundred cubic centimetres of brain sub- 
stance can sometimes be lost through accident or disease in the 
adult Homo sapiens without any loss of mental functioning. again 
shows that the full human brain size is not exsential. Beyond a 
certain point, any further increase in brain volume apparently 
ota ae 

he neurophysiology of this threshold change is not yet 
understood. For present purposes it is suficent to note that it 
does occur, and af about this size level. 

Further information on the threshold comes from examination 
‘of fosil human crania of great antiquity. The Middle Pleistocene 
Bopolton of Jva had an average cranial capacity of #50 
i the snl braied aman poplton now, They at 
indirectly associated with the chopping-tool tradition 
of South-East Asia of the same rime is 
that this culture was caried by 
730 cc, threshold. Weidenreich, at least, defined his “doorstep” 
Jn par to heepPikcanteops comforaby onthe human ide of 


Now, if it be ited that virtual humanity is reached with a 
normally developed brain in cares of the 730 cc. threshold, it 
remains to be explained why modem human brains average 
about 1,400 ¢.c. From Pithecanthropus to Homo sapiens there i a 
665 per cent. increase in endocranial capacity. Since there is no 
mafked itlleenal improvement, what advange war pied 
boy this great increase ? 

In attempting to answer this question, the first step i to observe 
the growth rate of the human brain in the individual life eyele 
(ee Bi. upper ine): can be sen tat the brain crs the 


brain mas is jose as necesury for the symbolizing ability in the 
individual ontogeny 21 i i in the phylogray of man. 
crosting the threshold docs not guarantee speech if the nervous 
system is not adequately developed, this threshold set a lower 
Timit below which symbolizing is not posible. 

‘The growth curve of the individual Pithcaropus beaincase 
‘ean be hypothetically reconstructed (sce fi. 1, lower line). Ax 
there is no reason to astume a growth pattern different from the 
human type, the curve has been drawn at a constant 6t per cent. 





AGE Im Years: 
Fic. 1. 
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of the height of the Homo sapiens curve. The it 
etna mes 
in fig. 1 as a hori is i 210 § years 
‘age in accordance with various estimates. At a compromise age 
ff 34 years, the Modjokerto capacity fits well with the growth 


‘curve drawn as a constant ‘of the modem one. While 


there is some margin for error here, it would not affect the 
“The above indicates that the cranial capacity ofthe individual 
ithecontropus did nos pas the threshold of 750 cc until after the 
sith year of life. Now, ifthe argument developed. above is 

a rin Be Joey irs 











xt (period ‘OF encalioeaieal 
available to these people. As beain sizes increased, the enculturation 
time moved earlier into childhood, utting transmitted 
culture to become more diversified and fess static: Not unt the 


‘could be accounted for by the 
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Mousterian period do the known artifics compare favourably 
with those sl prodaced by recent hunters ad gatherers Ie isa 
in the Mousterin, not surprisingly, that we first encounter fox 
men whose brain sizes are filly the equal of those in modern man, 


A Note on Potmaking among the Lungu of Northern 
Rhodesia, By B. M. Fagan, Rhodes-Livingstone 
JOA Museum, Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. With 
text figures 
During the 1959 season of excavations at Kalambo Falls, near 
Abercom, there were opportunites for observing the methods 
of pot-making used by the women of the Lungu tribe, who live 
in the area. A 16-millimette ciné film of the firing was made and 
is available for viewing in the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, and 
it was thought that a brief note on theie methods might be of 
The clay used for making the pots was obtained from the 
excavation’s spoilheaps, being ultimately derived from the lake~ 
bed levels in which the rich Stone Age floors are found." The clay 
fs mixed with a temper of broken-up potsherds, and rolled into 
ils, which are used to make the pots. Pot-making takes place at 
the side of the woman's house. The frst coils to be made ae placed 
in a circle on the mod clay surround of the hut, a smooth dry 
suefice. This results ina gap in the bottom of the vessel, which 
filled later. The pot is buile up in the usual manner, and the ens 
smoothed down with the hands, Normally, che rim is built on at 
the same time, but I was told that in the case of some earinated 
pots the portion above the carination was added liter, being 
somaructed a aseparte ts : 
this tage, the larger pots are left for a day or so to strengthen 
thet tore they ee tuned rer, od the botzra i nod 
Bowls and small pots, however, are completed in one operation, 
After the addition of the base, or before, the whole exterior and 
interior of the vessel is smoothed with a stone, which is delibee= 
ately chosen from the Gamblian boulder bed which undeies 
this particular village, The pebble choscn is generally slightly 
coneave-sided, and water-worn, 
“The decoration is then ad 


























Tn the case of the Langu, this is 
sy Chea premed digas The Jaco elas 
‘with a splinter of wood, picked up by chance; differing si 

ed (to. dferen Wppet of ined decoration, The’ eost 
interesting point to note is thatthe incisions are made by pushing 
rather than pulling. This appears to give more control, which is 
the reason why much metalengraving today is done by pushing 
the stylus rather than deagging, In examination of collections of 
pottery; ie eighe be posse to dixiogubh berween Incalon by, 
pushing and by pulling the tool: archologically perhaps this has 
Some possibilities, After decoration, generally with a form of 
chevron motif? the pots are left to dry in the sun for four to six 
days: 

Fiting took place in the bush almost exactly opposite our 
Kpesyalca oats en back of th Kulnios Rises ro wens 
Spor fala hve pov cal ta tans Wea wear ib opcrn, 
and it was interesting to note that the decoration on the pots in 
tach group was different, although obviously elated. Ie appeared 
from the ash atthe site that the place had been used for this purpose 
frvemp tines 

Fr crs ts ere paced eh A poaon ae ay 
abies hrlsead tee trunk Wood was collected by the 
‘women rede 1¢ children, and carefully laid to form a ir ee 
for the pots. The wood used throughout appeared to be of a 
quick-burning variety, giving a very fierce flame and plenty of 
Rest, The pots were stacked on this bese neck upwands in n0 
particular order, except that the bowls and smaller pots were at 
the edge. They were careflly wedged in position, and covered 
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Nos, 103, 104 


‘with wood, which in the ease of the more skilfilly constructed 
pile was stacked to enable the fire to barn upwards with case. 

The lighting of the fires was by means of bundles of grass, 
which were kindled by embers from a small fire lit before the 
building of the large fires. Apparently matches were forbidden, 
except for the lighting of the first fire, The grass bundles were 
applied to the fires, which rapidly flared up: the heat was intense, 
and the firing of ‘che smallest pots took 23, minutes, and the 
largest 50 minutes 











‘THR STACK OF POTS BEFORE FIRING, KALAMMO FALLS 
From colour photographs by B, M. Fagan, 1989 


Daring firing, the women collect bark from a Munga tree and 
place it in two bows fll of wate, which ar ake Back to the 
firing place. After inspection, the smallest pots are removed by 
rolling them with a long branch, fllowed in due course by the 








Fig. 2. REMOVING THE POT FROM THE HRE WITH A LONG 
BRANCH AFTER FIRING 


Ikis at this stage that most ofthe pots 
the almost red-hot vessel and covering it with dry leaves; unt 
the leaves are set on fire by the embers inside the pot. After 
blackening, or immediately after removal from the fire, the 
exterior and interior of the pot are slapped with the wet bark, 
‘This was said by the women to be a magic to strengthen the pot 
but probably helped the casting, They were then left to cool. The 
particular batch that we saw were not given any treatment after 





blackened, by invertin 








Nos. 104-106 MAN Max, 1961 
fring and thei exterior colours varied from a greyish-brown to circular depressions in the bate, bu this feature does not occur 
prangegrey, besides black pots, which in this butch were about onall pots. A woman in the Chibi area who was actually engaged 


half the collection, There were four bowls, seven carinated pots, 
and three round-bawed large ves, divided in roughly equal 
proportions between the two firings. 
Notes 

+ Noctnlly the women collect thie clay from a natural exposure 

ina nearby eabutsry. 
‘A fall report on modern Langu pottery will appear in the 

monograph on the Kalambo Falls Excavations. 


‘ANote on Hollow-based Pottery from Southern Rhodesia. 
By K.R. Robinson, Historical Monuments Commission, 
IOS Baler, eae Rhodesia, Hee ce fee 
Jacques Nenquin (1950) on dimple- 
based. fom Kasi, Bal (Googe, hows that this caltire 
is widespread. Ie may be of interest to record that pots showing a 
‘small circular depression in the base have been recovered from the 
Zimbabwe Ruins and their vicinity. Such pots may be ancient or 
‘modern, Before going further I must make it quite clear that 1 do 
hot stiggest that there is necessarily any connexion between 
hallow: from Zimbabwe and the dim 
‘wares from the Great Lakes, Uganda, or the Sudan, although it 
would not be surprising if some connexion did in fact exist. 
Presumably most of our Rhodesian Iron Age pottery traditions 
originated further north. 

The carlicst of the Zimbabwe pottery is decorated with ane 
and channel motifs, Unfortunately it is usually recovered in small 
sherds, but, in the specimens which it ha been possible to recon 
Struct, no evidence of the hollow base occurs. In form, however, 
some of these early pots are not unlike the pots from Kasai. I isin 
the pottery tradition immediately suceceding the stamped wares 
thar fairly namerous examples of the hollow base have been 
recorded, Caton-Thompson (1931, p. 208) was the first to record. 
such a specimen from her A.1 midden at a depth of 18 feet on rock 
totem. Since shes say ties have Pearce lass 

‘pottery is made up based on simple gourd shapes, and. 
ree pee many well pede heated bowls, Desai 
of any kind is rare and poor. nes are invariably associ~ 
ated with this ware, co ape iene hhas now been proved to 
extend over a wide area, particularly in the Chibi Native Reserve. 
Te appears probable that these outlying sites are also in many 
jinstances of considerable age; that is to say, some of them may 
date back to the carly occupation period at Zimbabwe. The 
tevidence for tis lies not only inthe class of pottery represented, 
but also in the type of glass ted oe cietice OFhatbawe 
remains. Clay figurines, human and animal, are in every instance 


in pot-making (but not one of Chibis people, who are not 
Malaranga aes ‘was questioned about this matter, She made 
it clear that only those vesiels which are notmally carried on the 
hiead are given a hollow in the base. The following list of pots in 
use today in this area may be of some interest (ig. 1): 


1. Halyana for coking rh; pain base 
1 Shenlods evoking nd ae 
: Chinfko for boxe ven to eee 

3 Cite Tor tora ear brewed alow i tase 
4 Chivana beer pot fora party: allow i Base 
$Npowwo for beer afer working in lands; hollow ia 
te 
Ss e 
a SoS 
' 
? 2 . 


Fic. 1. MODERN POTS MADE BY MAKARANGA WOMEN IN 
{THE CHIBE NATIVE RESERVE, SOUTHERN, RHODESTA 
‘Buff to inish, smoothed; decorations are incised tw the cla fore 
me rer ‘burning. Nos. 3-5 have hollow bases. hl 
te 
“re ice can tos mates of i 0 bl 
on the head, and thar others do not, may perhaps originally hay 
had something to do with the style of hairdressing favoured. 
CObviouly leven or ore-ropped bead isdeable fhe halo 
inthe pot bas is to be effective: otherwise a ring of back fibre or 
‘other material would be far better, I hope to go into this problem 
further so far as modern y is concerned. What does seem 
probable is that in Southern Rhodesia, both in ancient and 
‘modem times, the use of the hollow base was, and is, usual among 


present. Judging by the pottery, the people responsible for this certain of the ‘les who are now known as Makaran; 

phase eaitie eRe Se Po rege hss * a 

modem aarang, he allow fae not comson to al our References 

ruin wares, for the pottery from the upper levels at Zimbabwe, rhe ., Zimbabare sxford Universi 

sd say tie nck Kiet oc Dido Dblossocs woe ingap shy roe gan nota as 

Ry Nenquin, J., ‘Dimple-Based Pots from Kasai, Belgian Congo,” 
end eaceey Malaya ail nuke poe waieypeal hua. Genres i rate: 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Welsh Sure econ 1933 1961, 30 ee 
ne ommmenting upon a Tit of sur 
TOG satis which Tstated fre commoner in Wales sd 
the Marches and are nowadays taken as Welsh," states 
that if Jones, Richards, Roberts, Walters and Williams are taken as 
‘Welsh, ‘they are so taken in error.” He adds “They are commoner 


in Wales in proportion to other names, but are bore by more 

Peer clea te population 
‘Guppy! cal fequency (per 10,000 of the populati 

oft rare fond Basin, Hesieced he trming mately 

as one which is relatively stable and the determination in 

‘was made county by county except for afew small ones which were 
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combined, eg. Leicestershire and Rutland. Wales was divided into 
‘wo groups, North and South Wales. The name Jones was found to 
have the following frequency distribution: North Wales, 1,800; 
South Wales, 630; Shropshire, 500; Herefordshire, 350; Worcester 
shire, 138; Gloucestershire, 105; Oxfordshire, 40; Berkshite, 2 
‘Kent and Essex 18 each and Lancashire 8 In East Anglia as well a5 in 
a dozen other English counties i falls below 6 per 10,000, 2 
‘hich Guppy ignores. The frequency of the name Jones is, cherefore, 
highest in North Wales and drops remarkably as one travels east- 
south-east into ive. Londonwards. Weekley* cites the 
Return of Oumers of Land (1873) which contains the names of 196 
Jandlords in Anglesey whose names begin with the letter J. Every 
se on often Jos Had the na Joos ili a glo 
fnigin, one would have expected to find the greatest frequency in 
cae we rs cre ade ie eet 
reaching the Welsh border and an ever mote appreciable fall on 
reaching remote Snowdonia. Afr adding that Jones is the most 
characteristic of Welsh sumames, Guppy makes the interesting 
poine that the names most frequently found in. Wales are those 
Which have penetrated furthest towards England, the name Jones 
Which is commoner in Wales than Evans, for example, having 
ited the further eastward of the two. 

‘Taking the other four names mentioned by Lord Raglan, their 

frequency in Wales and in parts of England is a follows: 
Ares NICHARDS NOMKRTS WALTERS WILUAMS 

North Wales cd soo Below 700 
South Wales 93 no 6650, 


Shropbire 26 10s Below6 158 
rdshire 


SINC tere aera i 
Weenies es 
Oxtordsire Bows 30 S 
Berkshire th Beows 5 
Kent en 5 
Tanesiire Beowé 8 H 
ap eon i he rape Rts fond in enor 
Sf England beyond Nottinghaeshire snd i lo rare or absent in 
see ses Soa Tie pre bon of Rober es 
North Wales, snd although iar scxtered over England irs las 
Common inthe Engl counts. As for Wills, Requency 
Siminises pid a one enters Englnd, apart rom thesbsiary 
centre in Cornwall 


Tesbould be remembered that Fisher and Vaughan demonstrated 
f differences in the ABO blood-group distribution in 
‘by dividing the donors into those with Welsh 


hove with on-Webih amily names, Ofthe ih Wei aly 
i 








aclected by these writers, most were of the type to Ww 
‘exception har iow been taken, eg. Jones and Roberts, Frasce 
Roberts also noted chat donors with Welsh surnames—his lst 
includes all the controversial ones, ¢,g- Davies, Jones, Richards, 
Roberts, Walters, Watkins and Williams—differed significantly in 
theie ABO frequencies from those with non-Welsh names. I these 
surnames were "taken in error,” how does one explain the genetic 
ifferences observed: 

Lord Raglan claims that Jones, Richards, Roberts, Walters and 
‘Williams were introduced at the Norman Conquest ‘as were such 
Biblical names as John and Thomas which were not previously used 
in England.” Despite the paucity of written documents from the 
fpre-Norman period, Searles has shown that the name Thomas was 
tised by the British clergy at least ax early as the seventh century, 
eg. Thomas, Bishop of East Anglia, who dicd in A.D. 635. The 
‘Anglo-Saxon Gospels circa 4.0, 1000 (Jol, XX, 24) also refer to 
‘Thomas (ai). The Biblical name Joho, in the form of Tohannes, is 
‘mentioned by Bede, ¢¢. John of Beverley, Archbishop of York, 
bap. zat Resney sais tat he name Wales was incon 
using the reign o “anfewor but a person by the name 
ff Waltere wtnesed a document in Wilshire inthe early part of 
the tenth century. The Bishop of Hereford who was enthroned in 
1061 also bore this name. Ie, nevertheless, conceded that most of 
the names mentioned by Lord Raglin_ were introduced tthe 
Conquest and that all appear to have become extremely popul 
thereafer. 
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‘Surnames were often formed by the addition of's" tothe Christian 
name and itis claimed that this suffix is an abbreviation of ‘sin’ ot 
thatit marks the possessive ease. It should, however, be remembered 
thatthe terminal's" was probably the flexional's' ofthe Old French 
vocative ease. Thus the name Robert became Roberts and William 
tured into Williams when the bearee was addressed. Similarly David 
plus's' yielded Davis or Davies for in Old French the mutes both 
Sonant and surd were dropped when "s" was added, 

‘The Old Welsh personal names referred to by Lloyd? in which 
the bearer’s qualities are denoted yielded almost exclusively to 
surnames derived from Christan names and Wales became what 
Bardsley$ describes as ‘the great exception’ in. Western Europe. 
Although dhe bapenal names were nor congenitally Weldh—the 
roots of the name Thomas, for example, can be traced back 25 far 
3 Aramaic—they brame in the vast majority of isances what 
Morris terms Welsh by adoption. 

‘Based on Guppy’s frequencies and the popolation ofeach county 
at the 19st Census, the number of persons in Wales bearing the 
‘name of Jones is in the region of 215,000, whilst England with a 
population 16 times greater has at most 81,000. OF the latter, no 
fewer than 36,000 live in the counties adjacent to Wales. (In pre- 


‘paring the estimates, each English county in which the is 
‘described by Guppy as “below 6" was taken to have a of 
five—probably an over-estimate). The name Jones is not, F 
bore by mote people resident in England. As there is no historical 


cevidence of ‘immigration into rural Wales from beyond 
Offa's Dyke, ie can be assumed that, i Wales, a person by the namme 
of Jones is almost invariably of Welsh origi, Even ifeverybody by 
the name of Jones in England were of English origin, I know of 10 
evidence which justifies Lord Raglan’s asertion that 2 name such 
2s Jones is borne by more people of English origin." 

‘Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire 1. MORGAN WATKIN 


Notes 

+H. B, Guppy, The Homes of Family Names, 1890. 

+E, Weekley, Sumames, 1916. 

3. A. Fisher and J. Vaughan, ‘Surnames and Blood Groups,” 
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4]. A. F, Roberts, “Blood Group Frequencies in North Wales,” 
Ani. Eiger, Lond, Vol. XU (194). 
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P. H. Reaney, A Dictionary of British Surnames, 198 

| E. Lloyd, “The Personal Namie System in’ Old Webb,” ¥ 
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"C. W, Bardsley, Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, 1901. 

4. E. Mortis, ‘Welsh Surnames in the Border Counties of 
Wales," ¥ Cymmroder, Vol. XLII (1932). 








A et aL E NaleeA Tih of Mongala 
im,—In L. F. Nalder's A Tribal Survey of 
JOT Prince (Oxford, 1997) pp. 69-74, Capt. King gives 
42 description of Topotha age sets. On p. 69 he states 
thatthe whole subject of age canes is exremely compiated and 
‘confusing,’ This confusion scems to me to be duc to two facts: 
Bie Ree Slee ree ee 
1 





ee es tee wing Sa sed hey Nya 
‘were ‘wing in war and hunting, 
the right, but this point requires further elucidation.” The 
children born to a father of one moiety belong to the other, 
and the knowledge of this division is important to an undet= 
ing of the age sets, 

(©) Capt. King wrote that the Topotha had ‘bull clases" I doubt 
this very much. He spent some time as administrator among 
the Longatim and among the western Topotha, The Longa- 
rim term for age set is bul, which is sometimes wed by the 
neighbouring Topotha. I was very much confused when 
informants sid that their bul was the age st so and so, List 
Tree eeeg ena 

‘error of confusing their term bul, meaning age set, 
‘with the English word “bull.” ‘A. KRONENBERG 
Antguities Service, Khartoun 


Nos. 108-111 
[A Bamnenda ‘Meteoeite.? Cf: Mas, 1985, 179 
Spf simples ‘of the am dese. and 
TO8 tested Ss my ncteon'a Barend Metso” have 
been sent to the Institute of Metcoritics, Albuquerque, 
New Meco sada te Department of Mncrelogy, eta Mo 
(Navara History), Both thee nonstate tarts mam snot of 
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meteortic origin, and Mr. M. H, Hey of the British Museum 
states that analysis yielded 110s 1 per cent, FeO § per cent., and 
FeO, 99 per cent, with Cu at 80 parts per million, The object has 
therefore been shown not to be a meteorite. 

'M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
District Office, Bamenda, Sotho Cameroons 
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Primitive Man and his Ways. By Kaj Birket-Smith, London 
109 (Odhams), 1960, Pp. 239, Pre £x $5. 


‘The tide might suggest that the remoter parts of 

the world are inhabited by a species called primitive 

‘man whose ways are everywhere the same. The book is, however, 

intended to show how very different are the ways of uncivilized 

men, and shows nedentally how misleading i to dsb thir 
tures as primitive, 

‘Of the five peoples or groups of peoples whom Professor Bitket- 
Smith describes, four have asthe basis of their culrure an imported 
trait. The Tuareg depend on the camel, brought in by the Arabs. 
‘The reindeer economy of the Laps depends on milking, an art 
‘which they leamt from the Scandinavians and which i still unknown 
to the (ew) Finnish and Rusian Lapps. The earlier culture of the 
‘North American Indians depended on maize, which they obtained 
from Mexico, and theie later culture on the herse, which they 
obtained from the Spaniards, The Maori depended on the sweet 
potato, which came ffom Peru, and though Professor Birket-Smith 
ily the Polynesians a Stone’ Age people, he traces ther spiral 
esigns ‘perhaps’ to the East Asian Bronze Age. Of hs fifth group, 
the Australian Blacks, he says that the origin of their culture must 
be sought in south-east Asia. Yet he says that “a culture will always 
bbe the joint product of the human spirit and the environment 
(p. 12). It took more than the human spirit to carry the sweet 
potato across the Pacific and the horse across the Atlantic, 

‘Of the Tuareg he tells us that "a srict rule of avoidance exists 
between parents-in-law and son-in-law, whereasbrothers-andsters~ 
inclaw may tease each other in the most intimate way. The object 
of both customs is obviously to relieve any tension that might exist 
between the families’ (p. 167), But does he really think that our 
family relations would be happicr if we tickled our sisters-in-la 

He has, however, admirably summarized the leading features of 
the cultures which he discusses. Ie isa pity tha there are no maps, 
but in spite of this the book can be read with pleasure and profit. 

RAGLAN 


‘The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By Johannes Moringr. London 

I Weidald & Nihon), 1960. Pp. srl, 219, il. 

ice guineas 
LO eo ty tion a9 Pre 
J. Maringcr’s Vorgechihliche Religion has been recognized a5 a 
scholarly presentation and assessment of the available evidence for 
prehistoric man's religious beliefs and practice. The publishers of 
‘The Gods of Prehistoric Man are to be congratulated for making this 
‘work available in an English translation. 

‘The book is eminently readable. Its value is enhanced by some 48 
pages of photographic illustrations and by numerous line drawings 
thoughout the text. A chronological table, a map of the principal 
prehistoric sites in Europe, and a selected bibliography and index 
add greatly to its usefulness. 

Professor Maringer has restricted himself almost exclusively to 
viene culled front European te, But heft gathered ogee 
an impressive mass of evidence for early man’s religion: the burials 
fof Neanderthal man, indicating some bef in an afterlife; the cult 
‘of cave-bear skulls practised by the hunters ofthe lst interglacial, 
‘ith crcl imal indcating bei in 2 lord ofthe bea: the 
palolithic arti hunters of the Aurignacian and. Magdalenian 
periods of the lst ice age, with magical and religious rituals caried 























‘out in remote cave sanctuaries; the neolithic “tillers of the sil’ of 
the Danubian region, with their feriity cults, ancestor-worship and 
igrowing concem with earth, sun, moon, wind and rain; and the 
Megalithic cultures of Western Europe, with their impressive 
‘momuments suggestive of a solar cule intsemingled with a cule of 
ancestor. 

sea sans to glen Soarso ate clog Si 
eminent scholars to significant data, so that very litle, ly in 
feyard to palzolhic mans religion can be eonclavely proved. 
‘Some of Professor Maringer's interpretations might be questioned, 
For instance, was the bird depicted in the famous ‘hunting tragedy” 
discovered in an almost inaccessible part of the Lascaux eave 
(Plate XIV) a tribal totem (p. 60)? Totemisin was associated with a 
developed social organization, and there isno corroborative evidence 
that it existed in the upper palolthic. Again, if the sky and sun 
played important arin the mos ancient ble (p. 151) ye might 

we expected some representation in palzolithic art. We would 
agree with Professor Maringer that the schematic representations of 
ten By artists, who punted animals wih consummate sill and 
reali, probably points to a belie that an image gave power over 
the object represented. Also, initiation rites played an important 
partin the rituals of cave sanctuaries, 

Profesor Maringer shows how widely different were the religi 
practices which developed among diferent peoples. His book 
reveals how environment, food and fertility, together with a 
once for the mysteries of birth nd death, shaped the expresion 
of early man’s religion. The student will find here a fascinating. 
introduction to the religion of prehistoric man, 

1D. HOWARD SMITH 


Proplicans ss Biciieewseoesas Bowignogyass Tone 
TIL 27 cect Gong Wee tr ot earn 
Cagle Guanes Winer Bete car : 
und Ling. Vol. XIII. Vienna (Berger), 1959. Pp. 332 
“Til bok he ae maces elo re a 
aes cscs Gopi tol ogee Seta ee 
tical Aveaiisgamotekne coon ehh 
scare desea eae eet eae 
Srelar nearer 
is Ep te pesious ct Scan ed oper eee 
cussed. The author's | alogy is based on (1) the basic cies Of 
the movements, (2) their forms, (3) the personality types of their 
prophets, (4) their gcographical, historical and cultural context, 
Ey tice causes (Wicbftrtn). Tho second pare is a wivey of 398 
movements, Almost every description is followed by a short 
Gov ami oe a pat one rede 
is tbe Soba prt Seach, who boges wit pata 
weal ‘catia espe Chetien: esa tg aoe eae 
Hisscerieeioent@ oacuies at oars otto ote 
Prana eerens ieetinen erates (Cy 
the realt of Lebenssdhwung, i. én vitel—does not clarify dhe enence 
sracsese, Tonge SN en, te oad cane Cee 
‘certainly unfie for scientific purposes. But the principal weakness of 
ths Meus of te wick Ee mpeetorat ta on ae 
npr Benrgng ot Slaten Movers Alo lays 
al eae vik nines oak cores ot eal 
tole win ghoruce mers ones neve 
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Qui trop embrace, mal ércnt. The author includes the Peyote 
Cale (no prophetim, no salvation movement, bata church from the 
point of view of comparative religion) but he docs mot mention the 
religion of salvation of the Yaruro with fe ehatological ex, 
as described by Petrullo, The movement of the Faia Lave-ni-vat, 
‘which isa secret religious socicty, has been listed, but the religious 
secret society of the Hawaiian king Kalakaua has been omitted. The 
Dahomean Goro cult, a witchfinders’ movement, is recorded, but 3 
fiir movement ong the Bobs, much beter, deb, 
documented and ana Richards, is not recorded, although 
[Richard's article has been included in the bibliography. The author 
pxypatintin to several movements of s purely character, 

‘he does not mention the curious and well-known movements of 
the Ibo women: the fint one based on the native rcigion, the second 
{Chin teh ofan cconomic and pola characte: neti 
enversons all movement ofthis Kind shuld Have boo nc. 
In this respect one looks in vain forthe important dat, as presented 
by Allier in his two volumes on conversion in primitive cultures 

are no mere omissions (if so, mentioning them would be 
snobbish), but indications that the author wants to deal at the same 
time with prophetism/mesianism and with al movements of socal 
‘unrest that are the results of acculturation and that are religiously 
coloured, however slightly 

Only a thorough analysis of the underlying social and socio 
psychological processes 
the subject the author really had in view. Social anthropologsts 
social psychologists, however, will find the third pare of the book 
rather, unsatisfactory. The analysis of social procencs is mostly 

ial, while the same could be sid of the authors psychological 
remarks, which are sometimes even nalve. About the Australian 
aborigines, for instance, who constitute an intriguing problem in 
the study of mesianism, the author write "Gerace in der Passivitit 
driicke sich thr nach dem Hell aus.” 

‘Sometimes Americanists will be slightly surprised. A misunder- 
stood reference to Swanton docs not jusity the statement that the 
Pueblo Indians are the Indians of the Southwest (ie sidwestlchen 
Indignerstimme’) evidently including Navaho, Apache and Papago 
Indians, ee. "Die Toos' for the inhabitants of Taos pueblo i not 
quite correct, while “die Hopi oder Moki" scems more ot less out 
tmoded. It is tore surprising, however, to find Lever’ magnificent 
study on the Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game cited, wie the 
author doesnot even mention the cena theme of Leier's work 

may also find a slight incongruity between the statement 
that “peyote” is injurious to health, and the ict that the works of 
La Barre and Slotkin are cited without comment (gf. La Barr's 
recent review in Current Noll pp. 45-0). 

"This sa useful study no doubs, but i i rather of the compilatory 
than of the comparative kind. Although I deeply respect the work 
of the Viennese school, the ate Profesior Koppers's introduction £0 
this book seems to me therefore too much of an eulogy. 

F. SIERKSMA 


‘The Power of Satire: Ritual, Art. By Robert C. Elliot. 
12 Princeton (U.P. (London agents: O.U-P), 1960. Pp. i, 


300. Price £2 8 
“This is a collection of esays on various aspects of 
satire. Profesor Elliott starts with the type of satire practised in 
‘Ancient Greece, Arabia and Ireland; this was equivalent to a curse, 
and caused the death of its object. Then we have, especially in 
Ireland, satire or the threat of satire asa form of blackmail, stire 
as cape ee eee renee eae a 
to among ° 
letting off steam. 
soon, erat and jverl wo Ben 
Av Horace to Ben 
Swift, and finally to Wyndham Lewis and Roy Campbell. He 
suggests that at least up to classical times the satire kept it old 
association with the curse, and was belicved to have magical power 
to harm its victim. He notes that the satirist who secs our 19 be a 
reformer, and to satirize abuses in charch or sat, tends to being the 
Insitutions themselves into contempe. 
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From his wide reading Professor Elliott has collected a great 
ty of interesting matter, and ifthe interest outweigh 
Sees ioeoegeal Sew a Reet sprciog tess pee 
Englah, RAGLAN 


Atlas de paléogéographie. By H. and G. Termier. Paris (Masson), 
1960. Pp. 99. Price NF 16. Paléontologie strati- 
TIS eapiigoe 5) and G Terie. Pars (Mason, 
Toso, Pp. sts. Price NF 148 

Te sane and Genevieve Teron wal ep Save 9) 
poserity the work they have done in presenting 

Pisee ietoatl asl Oe weuiag roeenigge ata 
To be merely cal the As has 26 pats of he aed geo 
graphy of past geological periods, with, om average, three plates t0 
2 period. This generous measure more expecially as cach plate is 
loaded with physical data and often with lite silhouettes of animals 
that were then living. Temperature zones are also indicated. There 
are short explanations of cach of the plates in the later part of the 
‘book, wherein the fiuns and flora and the approximate dates it 


years are 
Te would be folly to sagees that all chose details will meet with 
approval bur itis 2 bold and welcome attempt to put most of the 
recent information in handy reference form. It is noteworthy that 
the name Goodwanaland does not appear on the chart. 

‘One commends the book because it shows page by page that the 
shape of the continents, the relative distribution of sea and land, 
the rise and fll of mountains were all the factors that influenced the 
rise and fill of living things. ect 
to many people isthe simple fact that hills do not last for aye, and. 
that te shape ofthe world today is just Hikely to be temporary as 
hoe configurations of ancient days : 

‘Only against this background of physical evolution can the true 
evelopment ofthe maznnain nes and dat of man hime be 
seen. geography explains, as Alfred Russel Wallace 
ago realized, the preseat anomalies of distribution. ee 
‘The manive ‘on Stratigraphical Palzontology isa separate 





obviously forms necessary companion tothe Atles, Herein 
62 tables and with over 3,000 figures the various characteristic fossils. 
are delineated, 30, that in these pages the evolution of the animals 
and plants themselves can be deduced and 8,000 forms are named, 
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It confises the student, I can only suppose that the book will 2s manifest in the we of tools, problem-solving, conceprul thought 
beth general pli bot some reads may bereeved to know andthe simple element and procedures of rational thought it 
thar kre sno poubiiey aallofsccung peng between men more prec an recon of the forms in which <i 
Sia apt and meron fo note tar Seat Lary wes Syacasn recognised than nits andcnending of te evolution fo, 

Virgin and martyr” Bur all this adds up to the sad fact that though angle, the crystal is lightly clouded. i 

‘experience has plainly been considerable, Mr. Brodrick has ‘The select bit Sas 8 eee 
indie publics beanfally produced $9 book which unfores’ French snd the only ‘German mendoned, namely W. Keble, 
fately canbot be recommended in the face of more expert rivalry in writes in English. Is i, therefore, an ethnic rather than a linguistic 
this eld TERNARD CAMPRELL ores wich rll he mio oft wok af PH. Sle 

tro emigrated to Ameria and whose works plied ia English 

She thee? Theme scum th we teers a 

Intelligence: Its Evolution and Forms. lip Gato Vil, thepoint where the suthor dacives the intligeneof cpus 
iad by AJ Perm Lad (ati), 196, “The writing 39 lcd the lnraions $0 apt andthe 

TIS. antec neseme eran Es te ek care eee rene 

‘rite bon: he ena dry appropite to file gem. 
ies sbject. I asa brokopiealapprch tod eas With ieligene M. R.A. CHANCE 


AFRICA 


Altvbker Sid-Kehioplens, Eel by Ad. E.Jouen, with contribu the adopted by the several authors of individual 

pase apy nigga ey r,t 
TG mi! Stir. Suge (cme), 99 . eae 
Bre a3 ttn 6 eof wig 4 plac, wih ngage (Geb at (Cordell, mn ein) 


6 maps. Price DAE ‘and demography (Dorjahn). It would have been useful 
fe DS acs a taal uc tans oc Be EE 
Frobeni Institute's expeditions to in 1930-32 and 1954~ to set the later esays. These deal with specific cultures, most of them 













rt ‘summary 
‘randated. by Inger Dybwad, in which the ti 
rendered "Archaic Tribes of Souther Ethiopia." The 
ey who live in a little-known area north of lak 
Wat), They fl ice tee group: (the Nepo 
*Woito’). ino theee groups: (i 04 
Shangama, and Ubamer 
the north-cax); (2) the Sidimd 
oup including the Mal 
“Tramako, Arbore, tind 
fn capetatinThe sel prt peel it agri 
clan organisation group is 
Icha Kings lke those of other idm and 
clases. The Dime have a hagiolithie culture. The thind 
consists of pastoral who practic a ite agriculture P 
have a king of Sidimi type: among the Banna-Amar chieftinship of analyis it deep ES 
it livle developed; and the Tiamake have a tical expert ike the pologicl theory 8 tothe nature of 
Gala ql, and acs ofa gala stem, The Bodh are decribed 2 4 book of this hind peed mae any, bt i i pity to ace chances 
tring lke'the Nilote of ie Nile, The anna-Amat and mised). This woul Seem toe’ dv party fo the confion, 
“Tuamako drink blood, sod bleed cae by shooting an arrow into exproucd in he introdurton, Between cla ro. 
the jugular vein ike the Masai and Nandi logy. The editors state that the approach of this werk is “cultural 
‘value of the book lies of course in the fict that it opens wp rather than sociological," and that tis concerned with the solution 
an area hitherto virwally unknown from the ethnographical aspect. of ‘specific scientific problems lying in the field of cultural dynamics", 
{Uso perhaps add, provided tae we ca rely om the accuracy of ach paper “eae with var in 
the accounts; for one canmot but remember the supposed conical which, we ate told, is approved by only “some” social ant 
stone tower of the Konso described and ilwiraed in Jensen's Im logits. The editors beleve that only 4 cultural 
Lande des Gada, p. 370, which tured out to be a movolith) This account of the full range Of human phenomena, 
ae i important becathe somewhere in this region t would sem, the “extr-insitutional pects of human behaviour, The sociological 
lay the cradle ofthe Nilo-Hamites, andthe new knowledge furnished approach, by implication, & concerned only with the analyst of 
by this book opens up a new field of investigation into the ante- Social structure and ignores such matters as artistic creation, tech 


cedents of the Nilo-Hamites. nological invention, and the reconciliation of apparent contradic- 

The photograph are good and well reproduced, and the drawings tions mm religious belief. And "some" social logists attack 
by Elisabeth Pauli are extremely clear and well dove. There i 38 historical methods in ‘Bat the work of, sy, Evans 
index of 16 pages. G.W. B-HUNTINGFORD Pritchard on the Azande, the Angak and the Senusi, or Of Gluckman 


Continuity and Change in Aftcan Cultures. Ete! by Wilin the tlaioutip between te emo pers Ok seal ne tas ay 
Be Baton and Mobile J, tenievin, Chiege (UP) calcd the coleaeal sad the soc ae ie te 


117 onion gem: CUP, 1959. Pp vi 309. Pre proces of change in care 





‘There is first a short introduction by the edicory, in which they way of discussing pattem in culture is to analyse it in terms of the 
92 
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telations between the people whose cultural behaviour is under restricted to the south, was being developed in modern times, but 


study. They, and the writers inthis book, infact do the sume thing. has now, unforcanately, lost its i The ass has 2 
‘The one thing that they do not do is to study the daenbuting, nly i ofthe 
fly of cau dynamics ands «perety sae bod ofa, 
Beno enay in thi book i concerned wth q 


‘The Indigenous Livestock of Eastern and Southern Africa. 
Dy 7 be Mowe a JF Mas Foro Rope 

TIS Mat Comms ic reas 5 
131 94 pac 

Men Mar and Mr Job Male ave made mow vate 


in Africa. The area covered is south of line drawn from the Congo 
to Norther Sudan, and is complementary to Mr. Mason's previous 
book A Clanifiation of West African Lineteck, published tn 1958, 
leaving the northern end of the continent which has been mainly 
‘covered by French writers. The book not oly deal with cate, for The Art of Africa. 





By Weber W. Batiss, G. H, Franz, J. We 
‘which we have such useful handbooks as The Types and Breeds of Grossert and H. P. Junod, edited by J. W. Grosser. 
African Cattle by Joshi, McLaughlin and Phillips (F.A.O., Rome, TID Pictermartisiurg (Shiter & Shooter), 1958. Pp. 140, 


1987) oF A Contribution to the Study of African Native Cite by HH Price £2 18. ¢ 
Carson and R. W. Thorton from the Onderstcpoort Journal of _ The general lay-out, lettering and illustrations of decorative ari 
Veterinary Science and Animal Industry, 1936, but also covers the facts make this in many ways an attractive litle book, Encouragin 
Came, Horse, As, Sheep, Goat and Pig, which are auicd and tos the sympathetic tribute pad tothe crafimamhip of the South 
described, ‘Affican Bantu. Apart from sn unfortunate mis ing of 
Anyone with knowledge of domestic livestock in Africa should basketry techniques Dr. Junod writes of the erafis of the Tsonga 
‘agree with the authors that the term “breeds,” denoting, in these with a sympathy and knowledge which are refreshing. He knows 
days, varieties, usually of considerable uniformity and registred how the woman models her pots and the child his toy animals 
ancestry, isa dexcription unwitable to African cattle, where remen~ through his own ftiendly contact with them. The chapters on rock 
ddous variation can occur within the same herd, largely duc to the engra 

migrations of the many tribes whose names alo apply to their stock, are equally interesting, Written by an artist 

‘Add to this may be theft tae Ancient Naga great cenre the technical problems and visual appearance they give wa iner- 
‘of experiment in domestication and so that varieties 

of cattle have been moving slowly southwards and westwards from represcatational forms depicted, 

‘Egypt and the Sudan, and abo from the contributions of Arab and_ Wor the book would have boa so much better ifthe writes had 
Bre-Ara trae on the nrt-cutem waboard over 2 petad of concentrated on giving 4 more thorough and accurate account of 
fever thowand year. Many of thea ha thir origi in india and South 

the Middle Ea o tat humped ct sr now rend trowphout section purporting vo deci the as of Negro Afica i both 


the whole continent. Ted superficial. is id of Congolese carvin 
“The authors show us that cattle are by far the most numerous of the West Coat is represented by a few il scletted piccen atl 
lomestc animale in most of ths area, though sheep are 2 ‘with drawings which fil completely to convey the character ofthe 


‘second, and are in fact more numerous in South Africa. There have work. An 'explanation” of the totem as a badge wed to distinguish 
been great livestock improvers in Africa asin all part ofthe world. a family or tbe’ and ‘a local animal adopted as a kind of mascot 
Such improved ‘breeds’ as the beautiful Kenana from the Sudan, would pain the anthropologist as much asthe repeated confusion of 


the Hom in Kenya, the Masons in Rhodes andthe Aftiandet eigen si he ect at sel wa min and 
from South Africa call for particular mention, ‘most, ifnot forged Dlackumith irritate the technologist. Careful 
all, ofthese, herd books have been established. accurate description is ewential in any serious writing even if 


‘The importance of the camel is shown in the Sudan, Eritrea and designed to have a popular appeal, and we must regret that in this 
Somaliland; in the lst, milk being the most important product. The respect parts of this book have singularly failed. 
Yatietis are well dexribed and ilustrated "The hors, maialy ae K. MARGARET TROWELL 


‘Worker in the Cane: A Puerto Rican Life History. By Si Rico asa 
W. Mintz, Vale Caribbean Studies, 2. New Haven (Yale 16g 


TIO UP) (toidon 0.0.7), 1960. Pp. ills. Pri 
‘This book, 2s its sub-tidle indicates, is a brilliant 
men of what social anthropology personal 
acc ohogapty of he hoyapers rman rode 
‘generally in ver rds. 
About three-quarters 











‘Spain—Don Taso's autobiography, as gathered by Mintz in the 
coun of several year’ field work and friendahip, spans more than 
four decades of life lived in a small cane-worken' of the 
Southern coastal area. His life interweaves with a period of the most 2 
Aecsive changes not only for our subject's habitat, but for Puerto Approximately one-third of the text is the author's and consis: 


93 


He 
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‘of necessary historical andethnographical or sociological background 
sketches, comments on, and summaries of, the told tale, portrayals 
fof Don “Taso's person—a striking one—and interpretations of the 
sombre facts of his life and of that of his peers. 

‘Autobiography and commentarics together constitute a rate and 
sich source from which to gather an understanding of modern rural 
Puerto Rico, its culture and its dynamics. A series of outstanding 
photographs enhances this imprestive work. 

BEATE R. SALZ 


‘Tepoztlin: Village in Mexico. By Oar Lewis. Pp. vil, 104. 
Being a Palauan, By H. G. Barnett Pp. vil, 87. The 

[QI Chevennes, Indians of the Great Plains. by E. 
Price $1.25 each 


‘Adasen Hoctel. Pp vit, 103. New York (Hol), 1960. 

"These ae three more of the ‘case studies in socal anthropology" 
published by Stanford University wider the general editorship of 
George and Louie Spindler. 

“The frst describes 4 village not fir from Mexico City which was 
arid by Reel in tgs-7, and by Profeor Lewis in 1949 an 
{i 195627, Ici inhabited by mostly poor peasants who sill depend 
Tanelyon hoe culvatioo. The wiferan the home bt is sapped 
{0 be completely submixive to her husband, and theee 1 litle 
‘cooperation oF weil intercourse between families, Profesor Lewis 
‘escrbes very clearly and thoroughly all aspects of village life, 
including the changes which are ereeping in, 

“The Palau sland, the wetermos Manus of Micronesia, have 
tyen ruled in turn by dhe Geemtans, the Japanese and the Americans, 

«l have lose mich of thie eater culture. They sill have chief, 
Social classes, torems and the dual organization, but Profesor 
TDarmee tll us itl about these. He deals mainly with thet personal 
‘elationships: everybody owes goods or service o ll his relatives, 
nd the ideal wifes one who Works hard in order to eam money 
fom her husband t0 give to hee own family. 

Professor Hocbel sets out to describe the Cheyernes as they were 
{in 1hyo-0, before most of them wete killed and the rest herded 
ino reservations. Yee it was not ul 1885, appears, that they were 
foe sed (by Grin nd hou rf Hostel fond in 
1935 old people who “hd vivid and. well-informed memories of 
the old days," one cannoe bat fel, when reading his enumeration 
af the wre, that dane hs kt eachanmet Heh newt 

es, given us a very Interesting account of a very interesting 
caltre, J * RAGLAN 





















‘An Eskimo Village in the Modern World. Bly Churles Campbell 

Hughes, with Jane Mf, Hughes, Thaca (Comell U.P) 

Chants OK) sa Fo 49, 2 plater, Price 
a1 
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reat’s residence (1954-55), the data were systematically collected 
Urlncayotrg ery mee fe on s 
Ur pe cpr i 
sh agora Tae ep 
Hughes dey wih th present oil ay, From the ight 
eat de i he ney, Fem 
ce oi se 
ie ee ay Ss ey 
i en ta a Mer 
the civilferonautics and miltary-bate develo * within the 
space of four years (1947-$1), then, the me ‘income for families 
jumped from less than $300 per year to $2,000 or more and from 
Hal fon te poo emo ad om 
‘two years it was reduced to one quarter of ‘the latter figure, The total 
community ador ‘Christianity, all high-school students as well: 
Sanyo Cet hc 2 
‘Wage labour emanates from the mainland as well as all modern 
medical and socio-cconomic forms. The wartime selective-service 
etal coco om, Ti eine ge 
gaa een an te a i za A 
Village council was instituted in 1925 by the teacher, An elderly 
Eskimo: eomaraet sete a ilo no: emp i Ge! 
ike cm ts tie wee mc 
terrae New ion ra 
a psycho-cultural dependence ug the mainland, 
re is a clear and explicit yretical statement of the author's 
rcho-biologieal approach, derived. from Adolph Myer and 
lecander Letghton The concern is for what is ‘abstractly tru” as 
‘well as ‘existentilly real? (p, 43) It isan inductive approach ' with 
a minimum of specification yremature restriction of phenomena 
‘of interest’ (p. 35). The exposition outlines behavioural data on the 
basis of sentiments (dear charged with affect and exhibiting, a 
tendency to recur,’ Ram toward birth, death, health, migration, 
food and housing ‘careful documentation particularly about 
fing. ine deen poly 
thn do emma wee co 
social ethnography have been familiar sociological phenomena 
sea esi, hg er mcg 
{eee beeen Tae ee ie 
men mete Neat sige S 4 
it does 90, at least it will oblige furure workers in the area to deal 
with current social reality, And this for the Eskimo appears to be a. 
wc ra AM eee a 
is that of a marginal ethnic unit whose economic, political and 
ideational world is dependent upon the larger American way of life. 
Rather than studying these units as ethnic groups, with implicit 
assumptions about ethnic identity and a traditionally subsistence 
wa of life, it might be more meaningful to see them as diffident 
myc mp i wre 














‘This is a socio-cultural study of an Eskimo group, numbering Dr. Hughes makes a contribution in this direction. 
4305 persons on St. Lawrence Island in the Bering Sea, Based on one RW, DUNNING. 
EUROPE 


‘The Bronze Age Round Barrow in Britain. By Pail Ashbee. 
13 London (Phoenix Howse), 1960. Pp. 232, 32 plates, 64 


text figs. Price £2 105, 

"This book ‘will become the Brith Bronze Age 
barrow-digger’s handbook, and should enable many to improve 
their techniques and standards of publication, A brief chapter on 
thehistory ofthe study and excavation of ound barrowsisfollowed 
by chapters on their external forms, distribution, and seructure; 
barrows with stake and post circles; art on slabs from round barrows: 
types of burial and grave; grave furniture; posible relations with 
Henges and stone circles; cultures, origins and afinities; chronology; 
Bronze Age society; barrows in carly literature; excavation and 
record; and barrows and the state. The book is very well and 
thoroughly documented, and the half-tones and line drawings are 
almiost all well selected and of good quality. 





‘The author has shown reasonable restraint in introducing new 
terms, but those he has introduced are not all equally happy. The 
term “bermed barrow" (p. 34) may of may not say, but the exis 
tence of bermed fone barrows has long been known in Wiltshire, 
Dorset and elsewhere. The term ‘composite barrow” (p. 41), for 
those of stone and earth, seems quite unsatisfactory, because most 
other writers on the subject use this term for barrows structurally 
ff two oF mote periods. His wse of the term "secondary interment™ 
{p. 42) seems rather too wide. Surely it is best to confine this term 
to inteements of those who might ether be relatives or descendants 
ff the original occupant of the barrow or of the same general 
period, (ie. Bronze Age in the prosnt cae), and we the term, 

trusive interment” for Iron Age, Roman, and Saxon interments 
neolithic or Bronze Age barrows. His grouping. of barrow 
cemeteries into “linear,” ‘nuclear’ and ‘dispened,” 1 good, and 
oF 
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draws attention to an aspect to which too lite attention has 
hitherto been paid, 

‘The author ed his study of the British material in the 
light of a considerable knowledge of the appropriate continental 
literature, especially that relating to Germany and the Netherlands, 
In this connexion it is good to sce the gold cup from Fritedorf 
Sescribed and illustrated (p. 146 and Plate XXIV«), Chapters IV, 
V, Vil, Vill, and XIV, on barrow interiors and how to excavate 
tiem, are ainong the most wsful and original in the book. 

“The book i fundamentally accurate; But one may note (@. 77, 
fig. 24) that the Bush Barrow grave-reconstruction is open (0 
«pica onthe queion wheter the bone mountings wee ont 

Sceptre or from another object; and (p, 116) that only one g 
dic was found inthe Monk Farigh Garrow Mp ee, 
bbut for Frank’s Casket (pp. 50, 183, and Plate XXXII) read Franks 
Casket; on p, 119, for Bish Barrow read Bush Barrow; on p. 130 
for Claydon iil read Clayton Mill 

In style the book suifers from long-windedness, of which the 
following examples must suffice: ‘their names are writ large in the 
Victorian Valhalla of the Natural Sciences beneath the Pu 

















Gothic roof of the Blackmore Room in Wilshir’s Salisbury 
‘Museum’ (p. 97); and ‘ifthese warriors and amazons Were not mere 


aggrandized A-eaker—Bat-axe—Food-vessel—Secondary-Neo- 
Iithic folk, enriched by thei control ofthe metal trade the dominant 
class a least may have come from the Saale valley. 

‘The Index is quite inadequate for a book ofthis kind. When will 
authors learn that they. and they alone, ean and should do their own 
Indexes, even i they do not write thele own books? Ifsonte of the 
‘wordines of the text were climinated, the index could have beet 
expanded without adding to cost of production, and the book 
‘would have been far more wef to st 

L. V. GRINSELL 


Quelques dolmens ornés du Morbihan: essai de déchiffrement 
de leurs dcorations. Hy Abbé Henri Biull and Mix 
QA ME Boyle with the tie Zacharie Le Rowsic and Mile 
ReL, Doize, Facicule from Préhistoire, Vol. XI, 

Paris, 1989. Pp. 148,40 plates, 99 ext fis 9 

hiring. the past 80 years really only few inguirers have added 
muuch by reports on their discoveries to the knowledge of the dis- 
tribution ofthe ater prehistoric sribnig on stone, Hence this work 
by Abbé Breuil and his collaborators is the miore welcome as 
valuable adion 03 numerically poor section of the anthropolog- 
‘al library. 

OF al uit seulpurings the cup mark pecked or ground, 
generally shallow and regularly concave, whether accompanied of 

by incised complete or penannular rings, channels, etc, 
nce he mot common andthe mast seconde. Uns obvialy 
part of an anthropomorphic figure, as M, Breuil himself pointed out 
Sgn spent adres othe Priore Sct f Eat 
‘Anglia (Proceedings, Vol. VII, Pat 3, 1933-34, pp. 280-123), it sil 
feuards its secret meaning. The origins of these markings seem to le 
in late Middle or early Upper Palxolithic antiquity, perhaps as 
astronomic symbols connected with the period of human gestation, 
[No doubt the tradition of these survived in stamped and cut-out 
patterns in pieces of proto-historic and even Inter personal ornament 
and equipment. 

‘The vogue of the cup mark was at its peak with megalithic and 
allied cultures in our islands, but only regionally and. seldom 
obscured even in complicated assemblages. In Britany, however, 
the plain, small cup was often dominated by, or excluded from, 
many groups of carvings asiociated manifestly with the sun, 
fect, agricultural prosperity and the dead. This is well shown by. 
the compilers ofthis tremendous census of the sculpturings on the 
megalithic monuments of département Morbihan. Carried out, a8 one 
likes to think, as an inheritance and memorial of the days when M. 
Breil ent io tegional problems of prehistory with that emark= 
able and noble Breton figure, the much regretted Zacharie Le 
Rouzic, this notable contribution embodies every posible type of 
seribing encountered in the extraordinarily rich district 

‘Were it not that this monograph must be now regarded as the 
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standard compendium of southem Armorican megalithic sculpture, 
‘one could be glutted with the enormous amount of material and 
Inotvs so fequely repeated and bevideringly jumbled, Tha 
‘carvings, comprising so many unbelievably 

cori dephredandreprodiced om 
sketches, rubbings and as well as photographs, speaks as 
eloquently for M. Breuil’s es, infinite patience, talent and 
{genius in this field as does his huge bibliography in that of the cave 


art, 

“The value of this great paper as a guide resides of course in the 
fact that, besides the familiar and obvious axe, staves, wheatsheaves, 
ploughs, anthropomorphic figures and so on, the crude cups, ducts 
and oculate forms fall into place in the Abbés, the Misses Boyle's 
and Doize’s, and le Rouzic's register. One would, however, have 
liked to see’a scale alongside each set of seulpturings, since their 
dimensions can seldom be surmised except when the text contains a 
‘mention of size, This ‘observation of mines overthrown by 
iy inability to offer higher praise to the joint authors than to express 
the opinion that no more comprehensive regional survey of cognate 





‘earvings on stone has 3 in north-western Europe sine 1867, 
Ie was then that the Society of Antiguaries of Scotland produced as 
py for 1864-65 the 


an appendix tothe sixth volume of its ' 
Tichly illustrated ‘work of its, vice-president, Sir Jamet’ Young 
Simpton, "On Ancient Sculpturings of Cups and Concentric Rings, 
ste Since, several articles on the Binding of mich antiquities have 
Sppeared; but so far no filly convincing explanation of most has 
tbeen advanced. Surely with he simul ofthe work jax considered, 
preistorians will recognize thatthe yribngs cut between sy tre 
Iu four thousand years ago upon the surfaces of Hving-rock ute 
rops, boulders and mogalths belong. toa field ful of possiblities 
for rewarding rexarch a4 any of comparable age and rage, #0 
fntenively investigated in rect years 

A. D, LACAILLE 


A Maltese Antho! r Compiled by A, J. Arberry. Oxford (Clarendon 
Ds res) (hasnt WOR), Hod Py sel Str Pre 
ven 
‘The history of the Maltese language is described 
by Profewor Aquilina: no traces are left in’ it elther of 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians or of the Romans; the Arabs 
provided the words for daily life; the Normans and feudal lords of 
Sicily gradually introduced their own words for "new ideas, new: 
action! an new objet The Romance, web ined 
der the’ A one, the Canilate att pecially 
ses he rik cist, Jo, Th Male became the ely 
‘Romance’ langage in the Arbicapeaing word 
Provenor Abert nrodacion i mater}. His election of the 
best poets and prose writers relecs, indeed, the Maltese scenery, 
the crowded towns and the proud, valorous and deeply religious 
rope, Some proverb and idles ae cbviouly weer imports 
ie paul tng ad fle Fubra Son 
foe te fic inate, however 
: erie, 








‘Skav: Forproblem i Eldre Tid. By Andreas 1. Oslo and 
wn Ce tin 


4s0 
“This remarkable work, sponsored by the Nonk 
Folkemuscum at Bygdoy, dels with the se of batk shavings for 
fodder in Norway. The sabjet i did in relation to the time of 
rgin of the custom, the environmental and natural basis for i 
thes fey wd he allowed pig hd 
preparing the bark and it real and supposed effects upon 
Sima. The custom can be traced back to Viking times but there 
isreason to think that may be much older. Poplar and rowan Wete 
the tees most widely used and the bark was fed chiefly to cows, 
sheep, goats and, to a considerably Jew extent, to horses. The 
popular belies about its effect on milk yield and the condition of 
the animals present curtous ania to thow entertained 
Ireland about the wc of free at fader. Theres an excelent a-page 
summary in English. ‘A. T. LUCAS 
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“Anthropology in the South Seas: Essays Presented to H. D- 

Shitmers Edited by J. D. Front sad W. Re Gees 

[QT New Plymouth, NZ: (Avery, 1999. Pp. 267 plates 
text fie Pre NZ.2 3, 

“The conteibutos to thisadmirable volume, ok studens colleagues 
or fiends of. D, Skinner, are New Zealanders or ae interested in 
New Zealand antopology or archzology. ‘There af essays of 
‘Tikopion ritual adzes Raymond Fit), on the meaning of elaborate 
Gfnblem eursied during’ ceremonies in an area of central New 
Guinea (Catherine Berni}, on the Joe Gilet cut in Samoa (J- D- 
frecman) and on Fijian socal stracare (W. I Geddes); but the 

as is 0 be expected, deal with Maori or Moachunter 

logy (Golson, Lockerbie), demography (Borris), 

phy (Harrow, Dull}, sociology (Booth), and 2 discussion 
‘few Zeslan’s olen Polynesia (Reo), Freeman also contributes 
si hograniy of Shiner and a bibliography of his works. Coosiered 
#3 rup psa he mast noe cots ee By 








‘and Lockerbie, which together go along way towards 
larifying the position of the Moa-hunters in New Zealand history, 
{and Dutf’s analysis of Polynesian adze types (a revision of his earlier 


Gasification) which complements them. Dut the sandard is 
Sniformly high, and other readers no doubt would choose other 
ontributions for special mention. A list of plates and figures and an 
fndex would have been wefal additions, 

‘No such volume could have been produced in New Zealand 49 
year fo. The penonal sibute must ple Skier grey, bak 
the quality of the esays themselves is the best evidence of his 
achievement. B.A. L, CRANSTONE 


‘The Tiwi of Northern Australia. By C. WM. Hart and A. Re 
128 Pilling. Case Studies in Cultural Anthropology. New 


Yor ia Reahat | Winston), 1980. Pp ts 8 
rie $1.35 

‘At long last we have a study of an Australian aboriginal kinship 
‘and marriage system that breaks away from the old ‘kinship 
Algebra" and takes into account the whole proces of struggle for 
fnfluence, power and prestige in Aboriginal life. 

"The major characteristic of this socal system is the domination 
‘of the younger men, and the monopoly of the women, by the older 
males. Not until his thirties did a man obtain his frst wife—and 
then an old woman, The authors consider thatthe large howscholds 
tule up by able elders ereated an economic organization of maxi- 
mum efficiency: but was it not pethaps ‘maximum efficiency” 

for the elders? 

"The contrast between this brilliant analysis (which one cannot do 
Justice t0 here) and the structural-uncionaliam of the nineteen= 
thirties (e.g. Warners Black Civilization) is evident ia the following. 

, where, instead of describing some ideal pattern of be- 
Eeviout as betscen ego and mother's brother, the author remark 
that a Tiwi did not have one category of relatives called his mother's 
brothers: he had at least three «those... who had given him 
ning, bore wh ad give hm wives and tore wh ad 
promised him a wife but were draggi ect... (p. 86). 

‘Women are the means by which aol eminence is obtained in 
‘Tiwi society. Manipalation of marriagey, skilful diplomacy in the 
Iestowal of widows, daughters, etc: these are the techniques of the 
‘Tio “manager,” to wie Burvidge's term. Underlying ths analysis, 
‘which ought to be read with Leach’s Highland Burma and Turner's 
Lunda village in mind, i an implicit extension of the whole Lévi- 
Strauss -Homanrand-Schneider discusion, bat transpored into 
the new key of actual political lie, and all this successfully accom- 
plished within the ‘fa popular presentation, 

‘One of the consequences of Tiwi wangling and scheming is the 
rnced constantly to readjust to kinship terms in we; the key to this 
process is given on pp. 27f. Rose's recent Kinship, Age Stricture and 
Group Mariage amongit the Groote Eylands Aborigines now gives us 
valuable comparative material and (whether one accepts his general 
teoretical framework or not) unequalled documentation. Since 





‘many of the features which Hart and Pilling describe for the Tiwi 
also accur on the mainland, significant comparative studies are now 
posuble, The features caried to extreme length ia this coastal area 
Bre, of cours, found in less striking form in other Aboriginal 
‘ultures, eg. gerontocracy, initiation ‘elientship,’ etc, but in 
“Inswer to the question raised on p. 100 (‘Could it be thatthe politics 
inyolved in fing were an indirect result of Portuguese slave 
faiding?), I would answer ‘Probably to a much greater extent 
than is allowed for in this monograph—taking into account similar 
effects of “Malay” contact elewhere.’ But altogether, this i an 
‘outstanding and elegantly presented work. 

PETER M. WORSLEY 





‘Tambaran: An Encounter with Cultures in Decline in New 
Guinea, By René Gard, translated by Eric Notheott. 

129 er (Constable), 1960. Pp. 20%, 40 plates, text figs. 

“The author, a Swiss photographer who has produced several 
magnificent books on West Africa, accompanied Professor Bibler 
OF the Basel Ethnographical Museum on a collecting trip in the 
Sepik District. This book is an unpretentious account of the Journey, 
illustrated by fine photographs and good line drawings of carvings 
dnd other objects. Herr Gardi is intelligent and sympathetic, but 
because of the shorties of his visit and of linguistic difficltics, 
‘most of his material about cultures in decline” iat second-hand and 
Jncludes nothing new to anthropologists. Some of the ethnography 
Contains minor inaccuracies and dhe map on p. 23 completely mis 
flaces the Abelam and. Arapesh villages which it shows, The 
Frandation seems to be faithful, perhaps too faithful, or Here Gardi’s 
Style is not easy for English readers. The publishers also remain 
Fathfal, to the Swiss edition of 1956, in reproducing a mask on p. 73 
upside-down. (Sepik. masks Seem to suffer undaly fom this, for 3 
fine Gable Mask in Bremen has been reproduced upside-down in, 
at least, three standard works on New: Guinea act) 

Hert Gardi is an excellent photographer and the photographs 
which he took during his Sepik trip are areal contribution to the 
Ethnography of dhe area, Ie pity, therefore, that the publishers 
fave chosen to bring out this book, rather thai his beautiful Sepie 
(Been, 1938), 2 straightforward picce of photographic reporting, 
and the best ever done of New Guinea. 

ANTHONY FORGE 























Fragments of Hawallan History. By Jolt Ppa Ii, wale by 
“Mary Kawena Tuk eltcl by Dovathy Ds Bare 
[BO Hw ay ti Preah 99 
“Job Papa i, whose life covered the Fis70 yeas ofthe nnetemth, 
coktury, oa 4 pouble Hawaisn of important fly. He was 
rough up to thesetvie ofthe Kamehamehay in the 
owstholdof ikotho. His active pare i afais thus Bogan in the 
period of absolute rule oan sacrifice and fabu, and in ltr lie be 
served as a member of the Hawaiian House of Representatives and 
i boosie Jtice of the Supreme Court. He ses to have been 3 
ian ofablity and integrity, who while working forthe conversion 
and advancement of his people retained great interest in, and 
foe, the old ways. Other Havalans, notbly David Malo Tete 
important records of Hawaiian cular, but this seems tobe the oly 
calscion of Teminscencs compiled. by 2 Haran 
coreiog te ofthe century, It therefore a valuable 
‘Suit tothe source material forthe carly contact period. 
he aaa ha ea Polya trt o pae wiie 
achieving darity. The numerous personal name, many of which 
Took ver similatto tote wife with them, are conn some 
editorial help in this sphere would have been welcome, However, 
hop Museum, the trandator and the edior are to be com 





igratulated on another addit 
Levee 
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to the Museum's valuable 
B.A. L. CRANSTONE, 
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(b) The siy yratrngit of IWillndjango of Midjingt clan, 
Glyde, River, aul the “shale (onal) of the 

irri himself, tower right. Next 9 him are 
i Martung’ dung, the female; the bulee is 
the aonb in which she be the four finir marrngit above 


Marmngit of Min‘nyer’nyie of Tiamparpoinge clan, The three 
jets atthe top ave gee by py Th 
cd male essen he other is wife (and 
fr) Barra. Th on the mainland of 
“Amnhem Land behind ‘he sndke Bunda 









llagurrpallanir, 
vn from Gauri 
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(i) Sorcerer, called ragalk or Kalk’, Bunara. ‘Tribe, Cape 
‘Stewart ditt, north ctrl Ame Lae, with andjurtna, 
atletto-like objets sharpened 19 4 fine point and muade from 
ionseood called maipin. The ragalle ate sid to insert these 
Kandjurma into the hearts oftheir victing by way ofthe nec, 
thence dywn the dorsal aorta, In this way they claim the 
ragalk: draws out the blood of his victim. In Anstralia these 
Keandjura are popularly known at" pointing bone 


() Wilndjing, whose marmgi ae shown in () 

Qa man ae ¢ veel rama of kr clan. The 
este srwctre his fread i ngatak (lt ll), 
fred fan flesh or mango (Hood) whi ae wed th 
‘ate of mig adit enialom, The to all wooden 
Wear projet fom the bakes are yeh and are ade fo 
[Eifel (eeyrophcum Labour). They are pr of 

he stein of the mare 





‘MARRNGIT,’ ‘MARRNGITMIRRI’ AND ‘KALKA’ 
Photographs (6,4): D. F. Thomson 





MARRNGITMIRRI AND KALKA—MEDICINEMAN AND 
SORCERER—IN ARNHEM LAND* 


by 


DONALD F, THOMSON, O.B.B., D.SC., PH.D. 
From the Department of Anthropology, Univesity of Melbourne 


[3] 1%, dewings in polychrome fom north 
eastern Arnhem Land that accompany: this 
pee! were made on sheets of stringy bark (Eucalyptus 
tetrodonta) by three medicinemen, called  marmgitmimi, 
‘members of Mildjingi clan of the lower Glyde River, and 
of two neighbouring clans, Liagauwumirr’ and Ngalladar 
‘Tjambarpoingo. Mildjingi is a clan of yirtfa moiety and 
Liagauwumirr’ and ‘Tjambarpoingo are members of the 
opposite moiety, dia, in which certain terminal vowels, 
notably {and o are clided as an arbitrary mark of distinction 
between clans of different moieties whose members speak 
similar languages. In Wanguri clan of the Amhem Bay 
age tho word bilog is applied the medicines, 

w# In cach case the figures drawn by the medicineman 
represent the spirits called marmgit, two or more in 
number, which adopt certain men, often first subjecting 
them to an ordeal or series of ordeals, after which they are 
known as marmgitmirri—medicinemen—and are vested 
swith the special powers of this cult, 

"The marmgit or spirit familiars of two of the three 
medicinemen from eastern Amhem Land who claimed to 
‘be marmgitmirri are shown in Plates I and Ja. ‘These marmgit 
were sa fist to have visited the men whom they later 
adopted, subjecting them to a series of ordeals, Sometimes 
they brought sickness, in other cases, according to my 
informants, they inflicted injuries, sometimes actual 
breaking bones and almost killing the novice, after whic 
they restored him and then invited the initiate in turn to 
try hs own kil by injuring the merit and restoring him, 
After a more or less. faa period of trial by way of 
initiation, the marrigit finally adopted the marmigitmirn 
and thenceforth helped and guided him in the practice of 
the cult, 

According to most of my informants, the cult of the 
‘marrngitnirri oF medicineman in eastern Arnhem Land is 
restricted to men only, although it is not a sacred cule and 
is not sccret—that is, it does not depend upon ritual ot 
supernatural backing, and is carried out in open camp 
without any secrecy, in the presence of women and 
ildtes. Many of the marmgit the sprit falas ther 
selves, were std by my informants to be females, Alhough 
women do not appear to become mariomin they 
practise as rainmakers. Some of the rainmakers of east 
‘Ambhem Land, of whom there were three in Mildjingi 
clan—the clan of Wilindjango—were women, one of 
‘whom was renowned for her prowess with the rites and 

cal spells of the rainmaker. However, although rain- 

making depends upon the understanding and correct 

‘observance of certain rituals and the use of 
+ With Plates Tend J 


appropriate 


7 


‘magical rites and spells, it does not involve the co-operation 
of spirit familiars. 
majority of informants stated that the cult of the 

marngit is not a hereditary onc, and they asserted that 
although the son of a marmgitmirri father may also be 
mmarmgitmirr, membership of the cule does not necessarily 
pas from father to son, But atleast one informant of 
Wanguri clan, a clan of Mindjikai barpuro, declared that 
in his own clan, of which che principal territory is at 
‘Ambem Bay, a liede to the south and east of Elcho Island, 
the cule of the marmgit was hereditary and did pass from 
father to son. On controversial issues of this kind, lon 
discussions often took place among the old men who act 
as informants, and finally they would reach agreement and 
give me their verdict, Far from being catcless or merely 
Anxious to please, they took great pains to check informa~ 
tion by referring to people who possessed specialized 
knowledge, and took much trouble in setting any doubtful 
point My informans declared tht the mart was alo 

ereditary in the Burara tribe, where, however, the cult of 
the raga was also established and was certainly dominant, 
Some conflict, or difference of opinion, docs occur in 
matters of this kind particularly in north-eastern Arnhem. 
Land where there is no hard and fast, or orthodox, view, 
supported by a large body of opinion. 

‘This mcans that, as might be expected, in the absence of 
a written language or an organized body to formalize 
belie, there is necessarily some degece of flexibility, some 
scope for individual ideas, and within the atypical, 
intensely segmentary, social organization of eastern 
Armhem Land, this variability tends to be emphasized. 
Even in matters of kinship, which concerns the entire 
group, since it regulates all behaviour, differences some- 
times occurred and the people would cal in old men and 
submit an intricate or knotty problem to them in the way 
that I have mentioned above. 

Tewas intended originally to confine chi papet toa short 
account of the marmgitmirri, translated from the statements 
ff the medicinemen themselves, and to follow this with 
descriptions of the marmgit, which are shown in the 
accompanying plates of actual drawings of their spirit 
familiars made by chese medicinemen, But my attention has 
‘been drawn to an article by the late Revd. T. T. Webb. 
published some years ago, ‘The Making of a ity? 
which contains some errors is rions, and I have 
therefore extended the scope of this article to discuss the 
relationship of the medicineman and sorcerer in Ahem 
Toad aid Be ee ee ee 

In the opening sph of this article Mr. Webb says: 
‘in east Amhem Land there are two cases of magicians 
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‘or medicine-men. Members of the one, whose operations 
{re wholly of an evil character, are known as ragalk, while 
tnemmbers Of the other, whose operations ae always of a 
benign character, are Enown as marmgit o les frequently 
sulang." 

rTM statement needs qualification, for the cults of the 
medicineman ot marngit and the sorcerer or kalka in 
‘Amhem Land are not quite as simple as suggested in this 
account, and the mariginin’—that is, the medicinemsan, 
the man who has been initiated and adopted by spirit 
familias called marmgit who help him in the practice of 
his culr—really belongs to east Arnhem Land, and to the 
territory east of the Crocodile Islands, coinciding with che 
area that lacks a typical tribal organization. The somewhat 
different cul of te rgalkor halk, the sorcerer, lourishes 
at Cape Stewart and to the south and west ofthis teritory. 
Its stronghold is central and western Arnhem Land. Here, in 
the errtory of the Burara tribe of Cape Stewart which 
lies immediately west of the Crocodile Group, and ama 
Raimbar'ngo, Ritar'ngo and other tribes of cent 
‘Arnhem Land, the cule af theragalk flourishes. An informant 
‘of Wanguri clan who was linked by his totemic back~ 
ground with the Wallamango declared that the cult of 
the marmgit did occur in the neighbouring Burara tribe. 
Br the agcount given by this man was not impartial and 
tmavoidably. gave to the marmgit of that area'a kind of 
‘aura of the balla or sorcerer 

Ie will be clear from what I have said hes Coe cults 
are not complementary, except possibly in the Burara 
fae, And in vse Arnbota Land they certaialy do not exist 
side by side as opposing cults among the same people, as 
the Revd. T. 7, Webbs account implies, The sorcerer or 
kaka, although certainly known to the people east of the 
Crocodile Ishnds who live in the stronghold of 





the marrugitmirri, and much feared by them as part of the 
magical stock-in-trade of the warnba, the people of the 
‘west (strangers) does not exist as a cult in eastern Amhem 


Land. The fear in which the sorcerer is held by these people 
resulted from the transfer of the Methodist Mission from 
Elcho Island, where it was first established, to Milingimbi 
in the Crocodile Islands—which, by coincidence, lies on 
the western fringe of the territory of the Burara, the very 
Home of the ball. 

‘The present paper is intended to give an account of the 
marmgitmir and their marmgit and particularly to describe 
the why in lich s nan of Sgt Arsen Land is vised by 
his marmgit and initiated as a ‘medicineman,” the relation 
ship that exists between the marnigitmirri and his marmgit 
‘or spirit familiars, and the way in which his marmeit or 
spirit familiars test the medicineman before they adopt him. 

‘The coloured plates (I, J) that accompany the paper, as T 
have stated, represent the marmgit drawn by three medicine 
‘men of east Ahem Land. The descriptions with the plates 
are translations of the information given to me by the 
‘medicinemen themselves, generally in their own languages. 


The Kalka and Ragalk 
‘After Ihad been working for about two years in eastern 
Ambhem Land and knew the language well enough to 
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and to hear most of what was said except when it was 





tic or spoken very quickly, 1 made the following 
note: “The cule of the kala o¢ ragalk properly belongs to 
the area of Amhem Land extending from the Burara of 


Cape Stewart westwards. Ie did not exist as cult to the east 
of tis territory, although greatly feared by dese people, 
‘but it was an important influence co the west as well as 
among the interior tribes, the Raimbar'ngo, the Ritar'ngo 
and others from the Derby Creek, lying south and west of 
‘Cape Stewart and the Liverpool River.” 

‘And to this record, the following significant note was 
ade: ‘Ie was unlmown to the Tambarpingo, the 
Kalbanuk and to most of the Mandjikai—the “sandfy 

ple” —with the exception of the Wallamango, the 
[ter a people of the Crocodile Islands who claim afiity 
with Mandjikai barpuro.” Wanguei clan is also linked wit 
the same group. Barpuros is a term that is difficult to define 
in dhe inate and aberrant soci grouping ofthis ate, 
Tris applied in eastern Arnhem Land to loosely integrated 
clans often occupying discontinuous tracts of territory, 
gographiclly sometimes widely separated, but never 
theless having in common at least some vital and signifi- 
‘cant part of their total totemic heritage. 

The immense complexity of this social grouping caused 





‘many lengthy digressions among informants and frequently 
interrupted the collection of long texts in the language to 
enable difficule poines as to the bonds between groups to 


bee clarified and the resultant effects upon the attitudes of 
people made clear to me. Because the cult of the ragalk or 
sorceret was known to the Yanango of Mooroonga Island 
in the Crocodile Group—a clan of Maringo malla—who 
were on the borderline between the east and the west, with 
many cultural differences as well as differences in social 
organization, he imyact ofthe al pon them wat not 
sudden or as destructive as it was upon the people of Elcho 
Island, My informants stresed the face that the Ritar'ngo 
of the interior, who occupied a big area of country lying 
between the Liverpool River to the north and the Wilton 
(a enbutary of the upper Roper in the south, knew and 
practised the cult of the halls, as did their neighbours the 
Raimbar'ngo. 

Te will be clear from the foregoing that the ewo cults, 
the cults of the marmgit and the halka, are not generally 
complementary and do not, as Mr. Webb's account 
implies, occur together among the same people, with the 
possible exception of the Yanango and Wallamango and 
the neighbouring Burara, But Re Yanango and Walla- 
mango are marginal groups and this has an important 
influence upon their attitudes towards certain culture 
traits, and the emphasis placed upon differences tends to 
exaggerate these. 

The more or less benevolent marmgitmiri, the typical 
‘medicineman, a kind of general practitioner, with his spirit 
familias, is characteristic of the region cast ofthe Crocodile 
Islands, extending to Cape Amhem, where the cule of the 
ragalk does not exist. 

T have stated that prior to the transfer of the Mission 
from Elcho Island west to the Crocodile Group, the people 
of the Tjambarpoingo (dua moiety) and Kopapoingo- 
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speaking groups of Elcho Island, the Glyde and Goyder 
Fuves ex the wet, and castwards around Bockinghin, 


Armhem and Melville Bays, to Cape Arnhem and Port 
Bradshaw and south to Caledon and Blue Mud Bays, had 
Tite actual experience of the sinister cult of the kalka. But 


‘when the Methodist Mision moved from Elcho Island to 
the Crocodile Group and set up its headquarters at Milin- 

mbi, an island lying a shore distance off the coast, it 

oe the people wha tad acmapened thal Mason 
into the very stronghold of a form of secret killing or 
sorcery that was strange to them. On this account they 
came to regard the people of the west—whom they called 
wamba, strangers—with fear and suspicion, and they have 
been more of less at loggerheads with them ever since, 
resulting in frequent blood feuds, and a considerable loss 
of life. 

For years it was the practice of the natives who had 
moved from their own countries to the island of Milin- 
gimbi, into what was to them foreign and hostile territory, 
to discourage visits of the local people by acts of aggression 
and violence, depending on the Mission to protect them 
from reprisals. 

Mr. Webb, who was in charge of the Methodist Mission 
in the Crocodile Inds, once informed me, when I was at 
Milingimbi during a brief respite from patrols on the 
mainland of Amhem Land, that in the early days of the 
Mission there he had once, to maintain peace, bought all 
their fighting spears from the natives, but that when an 
rack Horn the mainland was reported to be imanioens be 
had had to re-issue these—though in actual fact the attack 
did not occur. 

AAs offen oceurs when a people are brought into contact 
with those of a different culture, the natives from the east 
tended to exaggerate traits of the Burara that they regarded 
as undesirable and often told me ribald stories stressing the 
misdeeds of their neighbours. After a long recital of the 
faults of the Burara, whom he stigmatized as wamba, one 
informant remarked by way of special emphasis, * appa 
lukkal'—they cobabit with their sisters. The brother-sister 
tabu is rigidly enforced in east Amhem Land. Even to 
mention the name of a woman in the presence of her 
brother is a grave ritual offence, called miriri, and brother- 
sister incest is a crime for which there is no expiation, 
punished by the death of both parties. 

‘The charge of incest against the Burara may owe its 
origin to the fact chat ehese people, unlike their neighbours 
to the cast, had a normal tribal organization, which meant 
that members of clans of opposite moieties within the 
tribe and of the appropriate kinship status could marry, 
since the tribe is not exogamous. Because people between 
whom marriage was permitted were actually members of 
the same tribe, the practice would suggest incest to their 

Jghbours of the east, already fearful of the magic of their 
alka and ready to attribute to these people practices that 
‘were to them anti-social and unnatural, This attitude of the 
Hho land people was well shown by the fc dha hey 
charged their neighbours with cannibalism and said of 
them ‘nganaklukka’—they eat flesh (human) —overlooking 
the fact that they themselves also practised a form of ritual 
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cannibalism. which they regarded as indispensable to a 
hunter in order to maintain his prowess at a level that 
could cam for him the coveted title of tjambait. 

During much of the time—amounting to several years— 
that [lived in Amhem Land [ hunted with groups of the 
status of horde, which often claimed one or more marmigit- 
mir. frequently sa these men practising sei x and 
was able to make a detailed study of both marmgitmirri 
hd kala while I lived nomadic life wich these people 


Kalka and Marmgit 

‘The cult of the ragall or kalka—kall’ of the Burara—, to 
which Ihave referred, is believed to be used to bring about 
the death of a man who has been made a scapegoat— 
frequently by a rite of augury—for the death of a member 
of an enemy horde. Often the victim will be a man against 
whom the or his group haveharboured a grievance 
of long standing, ‘because he has failed to honour 
some payment such as that obligatory to one who has been 
present at a ngarra—or clan totem—ceremony, to make a 
ceremonial presentation of ngata, food (really vegetable 
food), or ashe ‘goods, valuables, to the elders of this 
clan. Of this obligation they say ‘to pay back that marr'—to 
propitiate the malli of the culture hero whose totem is in- 
volved. This ngata and the geri presented by men who have 
attended the ngarra by invitation, are dedicated to the 
wangarr and. are said to be yarkomirri, i. sacramental. 
Failure to discharge th: obligation to make expiatory 
payments of the kind that I have mentioned places a man in. 
danger of death by magic, even after a long period of time. 





Th Ambem Land the belie is held thae the death of any 
person in fll psesion of his socal ty is due, not 
to what the white man terms ‘natural causes’ but to the act 


of paleo ofa 3 penn ha believed to bear a 
grudge, real or imaginary, against the deceased. Even 
death from sickness or drowning, from attack by shark or 
crocodile, and especially from snake bite, is not regarded. 
as the primary cause, but merely the agent used by an 
Soonsys oc by A reslh cree sel ee et a 
this about. The only exception to the belief about nat 
deaths extrsse ob anes whens Sa te wards cae 
fafeenants, the people sy Hine belove: Bini nats 
time is spent, he has lived his life, Certain types of swellings 
and deformities are believed to result from ritual visitation 
or punishment by the wangarr, the totemic ancestors, for 
the violation, even accidental or inadvertent, of a tabu, 
particularly on the eating of foods which are prohibited at 
certain critical stages in a man or woman's relation to his 
family or horde, as at initiation, on the death of near kin, 
or during pre Boils of a type distinguished as 
marlung ate believed to be due to ritual punishment and 
so held as proof of the violation of a tabu, usually on the 
caung ‘of food that is duyu (tabu) at critical stages in a man’s 
fe, 

A man in east Armhem Land named Nyarrang pointed 
toa large tumour on his neck and told me that it was due 
to the malli birlma—i.e. a blow from the “shade” or spirit of 
tit ingle eked ign cos oy a: sie 
hammer in food-preparation by women, and “found” 
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originally by the Djangauwo sisters—women culture 
heroes, who, in their progress across cast Amhem Land, 
thrust their yam sticks into the ground as they walked. 
From each of the holes caused in this way there gushed a 
spring of water of a special kind 
Certain tabus restrict the drinking of 
and my informant Nyarrang declared that the swelling 
his neck was due to ritual punishment in the form of a 
blow from the malli of the heavy birlma, used by the 
Djangauwo sisters whose spirits all preside over ilind 
_jarrke waters. Some time later, the effect of the blow from 
the malli birlma had become manifest in the form of a 
swelling. Ie is characteristic of these people that when 
‘Something is wrong,” when they receive a warning in the 
form of an omen oF portent, or when ‘bad luck" attends 
their hunting or fishing expeditions, they look back over 
their lives for some incident which has caused them 
uneasiness or concern and which they feel may have 
incurred the displeasure of the malli wangarr, the spirits of 
the ancestral culture heroes, 

‘The role of the marmgitminr is twofold: first, to diagnose 
sickness or to determine the cause of death, and secondly 
to find a scapegoat by the aid fs ‘marmgit—who, being 
spirits or ghosts, It powers, powers to see 
things noe ise tp moray, wih they communicate to 
the marmgitmirri, who in tur passes the information to the 
kkin of the victim. Asa rule the verdict of the marmigitmieri 
is accepted without question and the people proceed to 
select an avenger. This will be a person within the kinship 
horizon of the deceased—sometimes younger brother but 
often a more distant relation from a clan to which, under 
an extension of the kinship structure, he has ‘special 
obligations, which may be reciprocal. 

In the marginal area adjacent to the Burara, i.e. close to 
the territorial stronghold of the ragalh—the marrgitmi 
Jooks at once for signs of the tell-tale magic of the dreaded 
alka, just as a man does when secking the reason for what 
he accepts as ritual punishment. 

Even in the culturally homogeneous area of north-east 
Amhem Land, the belief and ideas about the marmygit and 
marmgitmirri, as well as about ragalk, vary considerably — 
necessarily so, in a matter which is strongly subjective. The 
foregoing reference to the role of the marmgitmirri discounts 
Webl's statement (oc. ct) that this man. “poseses no 
special influence in the life of his horde or eribe.’ Ie must be 
apparent that at critical times, when the sentiments of the 
kin of a sick or newly deceased man are aroused as they 
arc by the pronouncements of the marmgitmiri (which, 
backed by belief in his marmigit, are accepted without 
‘question), his influence on the horde in which he lives is 
one of life and death. 


‘The Kalka at Work 
‘The halka or sorcerer is believed to be responsible for 












b about the sickness and ultimate death of his 
victim but he does not profess to diagnose sickness or 
injury due to magic, which is the role only of the marmgit. 


Tn practice, halla may operate singly but more generally 
they work in groups of two or three. A sorcerer is likely 
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to be named as a sca by the marmgitmiri of a 
neighbouring group when one of its members has died, 
and to be killed by an avenger who bas been presented 
with a spear, to which is attached a bone, usually a meta 
carpal bone, taken from the finger of the deceased. One 
for more of these met bones are removed after the 
body has been disinterred. They are cleaned and decorated 
with the orange-red feathers of the red-collared lorikect 
(Trichoglossus rubritorques), lindiritj. One of these maid 
Spblla or rhoy aoc cae by a short string to 
the head of the spear and becomes an avenget’s pennant. 
When a man is presented with a spear to which the 
maidjaballa is ee itt ey, hee clas wat the 
responsibility of killing the scapegoat. This is usally done 
by catching the victim off guard and spearing him. Some- 
times this man may defer the action for a long enough time 
for the injured sentiments of the group to be ap 
‘when a potential blood feud may beaverted by an expiatory 
payment oc by a formal ordeal by spat 

In the practice of his cult the kalka is believed by the 
people of the east to waylay his victim in the bush when he 
is hunting or to invite him to go on a kangaroo hunt. 
Sometimes the kalka may induce his victim to accompany 
him by chiming to have already killed and cached a 
kkangaroo—which was too heavy for him to carry back t0 
camp alone, 

‘Once he has succeeded in getting the victim away from 
his friends, the kalka has lide difficulty in eatching him off 
‘guard and overcoming him. Generally he will have made 
arendezvous with other kalka in the bush. These men over- 
power their victim by knocking him down, then they 
open his mouth and pull down his lower lip to expose the 
strcola bordee into which they insert the kdjumma—made 
from a long thin piece of ironwood called maipin, or from 
the long bones of a flying fox or the fibula of a kangaroo, 
sharpened to a fine point. Informants overlooked the fact 
that in chis approach the kandjurma would strike the bone of 
the mandible or lower Jew, ‘To the dial end oF this 
skandjurma is attached a rope of human hair which is placed 
in a shallow trough of tea-tree bark called tannia in which 
the blood from the heart is said to be collected. 
The kalka, now aided by his confederates, has rendered his 
victim unconscious or comatose. As the kandjurma is 
inserted into the heart, which is approached by way of the 
dorsal aorta, the victim is said to emit a series of deep 
hhusky rasping intakes of breath. Each time this occurs the 
alka pauses, but as soon as it ceases he thrusts the long, 
sharply pointed. kondjurma a little farther down the great 
vessel towards the heart (tortrk).« 

The kandjurma is guided and shielded by the left hand 
of the kalka as he uses his right hand to thrust the point 
down to reach the heart, 

‘Meanwhile one of the kalks places the tannia close to 
the victim, He now holds the man’s head while the blood 
runs into it; the kalka then grasps his victim around the 
waist and squeezes his body so that all the blood is drained. 
from it, after which he removes the tannia and hides it. 
The blood collected is made into small parcels wrapped in. 
paper bark and cither used in ritual cannibalism or rubbed 
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‘on the eyes, cheeks and arm of a hunter to make him alert 
and far-seeing—mel karrkuluk—and so to aid him in 
sighting and approaching game that is difficult to kill, 
acest with which bing prestige ro a banter. The Blood 
drawn by a ragalk from his victim, or the flesh taken from 
the body of man whose death has been brought about by 
a sorcerer, ial potency in magic. It is regarded as 
dangerous, duyo—tabu ina ritual sense by virtue of its 
‘marr—marr dal (marr, spiritual power, dal, strong). It must 
therefore be eaten only with due observance of ritual 

cautions. In the case of a yot fier or initia toy, 
Hebert, particlacly ak own she scton af aoe 
may be given to him only by an old man who first applies 
his own axillary sweat to the mouth, face and throat of 
the novice so that he will not become sick, and thus ensures 
that he receives the benefit of the marr without the danger 
that he would otherwise incur. On no account may a boy 
for a young man touch this flesh or blood with his own 


‘Meanwhile the victim of the kulks lies unconscious and 
is declared by the natives to be dead. They say that his 
i his ghost—remains with the body, but chat his 
imbir departs. The birimbir is very near to our idea of 
the soul. It resides originally with the mali ranga, the 
spit or apse manifestation of the totem which remains 
lways in the wangarr kapu manotj, the totemic well or 
water hole where it swam until it entered the mother’s 
body at conception. When the birimbir leaves the body of 
the victim of the klks, my informants said that it re- 
tumed to the kapu manoifi. And they added: ‘All same he 
die!’ Ieis as if the man has died. For when a man dies his 
birimbir returns as described above, to the kapu manotji from 
which it came and swims there until iis again reincarnated. 
The kalka now proceeds to restore his victim to life. 
He takes a white stone from his dilly bag. 
the body the mucilage of an orchid called djalurk, Dendro- 
bum dicuphum, and then warms the stone, which he places 
on the sore—fi'ji—or on the victim's chest. He warms 
the stone again and now places it on the maiyang (throat) 
and chest. Then he draws the skin back into place, heats 
the stone again and places it on his victim's checks, supple- 
menting the stone with the blade of his maygal—spear- 
thrower. My informants said that che penis of the victim 
is erect, the tongue hanging out and the bowel prolapsed, 
and each of these organs has to be treated and in 
position, Sometimes one of the hulls will climb a nearby 
ee ee 
(Ezophylla_viresens)—which cxudes a strong, pungent 
dour of formic aad and is believed by the natives 10 
hhave some therapeutic value. The kalka scatters these ants 
‘over the prolapsed intestine, which my informant declared 
to be effective in causing it to retract. 
Tewasa matter of surprise to me to find a number of men 
who were in possession of the kandjurms, which are the 
stock-in-trade of the ragalk, admitted to membership of 
the cult, and were even willing to demonstrate to me their 
technique in dealing with a victim. 
"The natives do not pretend that 2 man subj 
treatment by halls in the manner described is 
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of what has happened to him, but they assert 
iat became of hie sap ae masts cl of ae 
st when he returns to 


camp, athiough he knows 
0 


organs 
‘or removed. 

Tn the years that I lived with the natives in Amhem 
Land I frequently saw the marmiitmirri at work. He claims 
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that his marmgit, being spirits—supernatural beings—have 
the power to sce spirit things. The marmgitmirri would 
‘often approach his patient ashe lay on the ground, carrying 
in his hand leafy branche. From dine to me he would 
sweep the air and the ground, with a forward motion and 
then step suddenly aside, The purpose of this was twofold— 
first, because the mali of the ragalk might be lurking near 
and would reveal itself in dodging the branch, and secondly 
to drive his marmeit inside the body. ‘The marmigitminri 
would then quickly approach the victim and place one 
Tana orer tht mouth, he odhex ever thy anes Toa aches 
explained that, when the medicineman had driven the 
‘marmgit to the sick man or dead body, they would enter by 
the mouth or anus and walk about inside, making a 
‘minute examination of the organs. By preventing the exit 
of the marmgit in this way, the marmgitmirri could make 
sure that cheir examination was a thorough one, Later the 
marmgit would tell him what they had seen, for he claims 
that, after being tested and adopted by the marmeit, unlike 
the lay members of his group, he is able to talk to the 
‘mormgit and to hear them when they speak to him. 

Some of the marmigitmir said chat their marmeit re~ 
‘mained with them for a long period, often for their whole 
lives, Sometimes they would be absent for days when they 
‘went to look for the honey on which they were believed to 
subsist, in the caves among rocks which they frequent, 

‘Wilindjango of Mildjingi, whose marmgit are shown in 
Plate Jb id tha the worth animal) adding mari 
‘warrakan—had fist come to him when he was alone in the 
bush. Originally he had only two. They hovered around 
and thea sat one on each of bis shoulders, and he declared 
that they looked like ‘small pigeons.’ They folded their 
wings like birds as they sat, but they talked like yuiligo— 
humans, 

All the marmginmirri with whom 1 lived and to whom 
Talked about their cult, agreed that their marmgit had come 
to them suddenly and unexpectedly. ‘Their accounts all 
greed tht in the beginning. they had been liber in- 
capacitated by injuries inflicted by the marmgit and later 
restored by them or had been sick and made well again. 
Sonic of the merniginit sald that they bad been invieed 
bby the marmigit in turn to test their own skill by injuring 
the marnigit and trying to restore them. They declared that 
this procedure, and these visits, had continued for some 
time—sometimes for weeks—before the marmeit had 
finally adopted them. 

‘The medicinemen, in talking of their marmit, referred 
to them as warrakan bird (or animal) or warrakan kulong, and 
declared that the marmgit often addressed the man whom, 
they had adopted by the kinship tem papa (Father), 
Sometimes the medicineman applied the term yoto, child, 
to his marmgit. 

‘The accounts given by several marmigitmirri agree in 
saying that their marmeit did not remain with them 
continuously but that they visited their marrngitmir’ in 
his camp early in the morning and at evening, sometimes 
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remaining with him all night. None of the medicinemen 
that I met in cast Amhem Land chimed to have a single 
marmgit only, and the number varied from two to four oF 
five or even more, as in the case of Wilindjango, who had 
six (Plate Jt). 

‘The marmgitmir, as he gains experience in the cul, is 
able to see on the body of a victim of secret killing spear 
‘wounds which ae not vible to ordinary people, 

‘As the drawings in colour in Plates 1 and J indicate, 
there is a considerable variation in the concepts of the 
‘marmgit entertained by the marmeitmirri, but all agreed that 
these are wakkinngu—profane, in the sense of non-sacred, 
with the special implication that they are mot associated 
with, or dedicated to, the wangarr, and so not subject to 
ritual or supernatural sanctions. The marmgit and their 
cult are regarded, therefore, by the natives of Arnhem 
Land as apart altogether from totemism, This essential 
discinction was pointed out to me by my informants them 
selves. They emphasized it frequently by referring to 
their marmgit as. warrakn—anis term 
never used for their totems, except in reference to the 
actual animal form which the totems sometimes assumed 
in ancestral times—for, being wana, they had supernatural 
fryers and were not wbjer tthe recon and 
limitations of ordinary men, They were wangarr, hence 
supernatural. 

‘The people always described their totems as mall 
wangarr—the spirits or shades of the ancestral culture 
hieroes—and therefore, yarkomirr, literally with, ot having, 
a name, dedicated ceremonially to the wangarr, On 
‘ceremonial occasions the obligatory presentations of ngata 
(food) are dedicated to the wangarr concerned by the 
dalkarramirri, who acts in the role of high priest. And 
because of their association with the wangar, all tems or 
totemic objects are subject to supernatural sanctions and 
are all watched over by the mall of these’ Wangar? whe 
guard jealously the observance of the rituals associated 
with the heritage that they left behind. 

The demarcation between what is sacred and what is 
profane, between yarkomirri and wakkinngu, emphasizes 
the recognition by these people of the essential distinction 
between marmgit and totem, between religion and magic. 





Notes 


"The data presented in the paper were obtained when 1 was 
under commission by the Commonwealth Government in Arnhem 
Land, prior to the war, and during the war while O.C. Norther. 
Terniory Coustal Patol and the Speci Recomaisance Unt 

* Oceania, Vol. I, 1936, pp. 336-4. 

+ See Donald F. ‘Thomson, “Two Painted Skulls from Arnhem. 
Land, with Notes on the Totemic Significance of the Desi 
Max, 1939, 1. 

« Torfork is heart in the strictly anatomical sense, but some of 
ty jnformants declared that it was alo the seat of the mall, of 
shade, a kind of non-material or spiritual manifestation, which has 
‘nothing to do with the shadow. 
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[32 fex.mors tha a hundeed years here as been 

discussion of the significance and purpose of 
the stone caims which are distributed all over Somaliland 
and which are so striking a feature of the landscape, especi- 
ally in otherwise arid and desolate areas.* In this article, in 
which I discuss some former Somali burial practices and 
report the results of the excavation of three cairns in the 
British Protectorate, { argue that some at least of these 
tumuli are of fairly recent construction and contain 
Somali remains.* 

‘The airs, which are mounds of stones, vary consider- 
ably in height from about six to 18 fect and in diameter 
from 12 to 60 feet, There are two main series.) The first, 





¢ s@iwhich I refer to as Series A and which is the most common, 


consists of small rough cairns usually not more than eight 
feet in height. In these graves the outer walls form a 
Grcular chamber which contains the corpse and which is 
rooted over with wood and branches and finally covered 
with the stones which form the top of the mound (fg. 4). 
The larger Series B mounds are more carefully and elabor- 
ately constructed and appear to consist entirely of stones 
without internal wooden supports. 

The Series A mounds are seen all over the British 
Protectorate; they occur also in French Somaliland’ and 
in Harar Province of Ethiopia, and are especially common 
in the Mijertein Province of Northern Somalia. They are 
also found in central Somalia and more sparsely distributed 
in Southern Somalia, and they become extremely common 
again in the Northern Province of Kenya. The Series B 
large mounds are also. widely distributed but are less 
frequent and more widely spaced, In the British Protect 
ate perhaps the most striking group is that in Erigavo 
District lying along the coast near Mait and extendin, 
some distance inland up the escarpment road towards 
Erigavo (fig. 1). Other similar Series B cairns have been 
reported from Dandat Ziyada in Mirna? and occur 
elsewhere in Somalia, Further south there is a particularly 
striking cluster near Wajir in the Northern Province of 
Kenya where they are generally ascribed by the local 
Somali and Galla to the Madanle, an unspecified people of 
high stature.** Curle has described the excavation of two 
ofthese large tum at Mandera and Wasi, Ending traces 
of skeletal remains which crumbled at his touch, earthen- 
ware sherds, and a copper ring." Baxter has opened other 
Series B cairns in the Marsabit region but found no remains 
oo artifacts."= 

In Northern Somaliland both series, and especially the 
smallee tumuli, have generally been ascribed to the Galla's 
‘of whose previous occupation of this Somali area there is 
now considerable evidence.!4 More tentatively, Puccioni 

+ With four text ges anda table 
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has suggested a possible connexion between the cairns and. 
the various Somaliland Stone Age industries.'s In most 
cases, however, the connexion proposed between the 
mounds and the Galla appears to be the result of a linguistic 
misunderstanding, It is true that contemporary Somali in 
Northem Somaliland often loosely refer the caims to 
<gaalo (og: gaal), a word which means primarily pagans or 
non-Muslims andis often applied derogatorily to Europeans. 
This term, however, is linguistically, at least in_ modem 
Northern Somali, quite distinct from the name Gaalla (or 
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less commonly Gaallaawi) by which the Somali refer to the 
Gala peoples whom, since many are Musi, they do not 
regard as pagans (gas). Thus while Somali today consider 
both series of wumuli to be non-Muslim or pre-Islamic, 
since they differ markedly in construction from. Somali 
burials today (cepa. a and 3), this is not evidence that they 
are Galla graves. Indeed, in general Somali vaguely attri~ 
bute them to the distant past, to the ‘people who were 
before” (adki hore): and they are most widely referred to as 
talo (mounds) or habaal maguur (lit, graves that do not 
move)."7 

The problem of discovering who the caim-makers were 
can most profitably be approached after a brief considera 
tion of some Northem Somali burial customs. Today 
Northern Somali funeral rites are similar to those practised 
in most Muslim countries and the graves, in which the 
deceased is buried with his head tured towards Mecca, are 
marked by two upright stones, one set at each end of the 
grave which lies in an east-west direction (sce figs. 2 and 3). 
Twas told, however, that formerly when a member of a 
small party was killed or died in a stony region he was often. 
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simply placed on the ground and covered with a mound 
of stones, L was alo told by ‘Tise and Gadabuursi elders in 
the west of the Protectorate that formerly if a person died 
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Fic, 2, CONTEMPORARY-STYLE SOMALL GRAVES NEAR SITEIKH. 
TTheve lie in desolate country and are protected by a brush fence or zatiba. 


.. 






FiG. 3. SOMALI GRAVES NEAR SHEIKH 
Some of these graves h and often camel brand of the 
‘caupant incised om stones of the rave as shown, Many 

ofthese typical Semali Muslim graver are 300 year od. 


SAAQ'S TOMB AT MAIT 
the 


in the season called daalallo (a short wet cold spell during 
the dey winter (jiilaal) months) it was customary to bury. 
him in the same manner. Again, more generally, it i said 
that in the past when a person died on a Friday (the 
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Muslim jume) he was not buried in the earth but simply 
covered with a pile of stones. This was because it was 
believed that if a corpse were interred in the earth on a 
Friday his clan and lineage would also perish.1® 
These unorthodox burial customs which are said to have 
been followed in the past and which were discussed some- 
what shamefacedly may still persist in some isolated areas, 
although T have never seen them, ‘They do however 
est that some of the stone tumuli are in fact Somali 
bunals. This conclusion is supported by the results of two 
excavations which Mr. J. M, Watson, O.B.E., formerly 
Director of Agriculture, and I made in 1957 in the Protect- 
orate near Gan Libah (052°; 44°48’). Both the mounds 
examined were of the smaller Series A type and situated on 
high ground fairly close to the Agricultural Department 
hill station at Gaan Libah, The first was a rough cairn 
about five feet in height and 14 feet in diameter which had 
collapsed a litle atthe top revealing some of the intemal 
‘wooden cross-beams which are a feature of these tumuli 
(Gee fig. 4). We cleared the top and sufficient of the stone 








Fic. 4. PARTLY EXCAVATED suRIES ‘A’ 'GALLA GRAVE’ NEAR. 
GAAN UBAHt 


Wooden supports and skeletal remsins are visible 


walls to allow us access to the centre of the mound where 
at ground level we found the skeletal remains of two 
individuals, The bodies were lying side by side in a flexed 
position with the tops of the skulls uppermost. We found. 
ho other remains in the tmulus. The mound itself was 
encircled by an ‘apron’ of stones ata radius of 12 feet from 
the centre, This again is a common feature of both Series 
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‘Taste J. MEASUREMENTS OF SKELETAL NEMAINS FIOM SOMALILAND GRAVES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF SOMALI AND GALLA 














SKELETONS 
Graves Somali Galla 
CRANTA Mean No. SD. Mean No. Meant Now 
Maximum length 180°7 6 Th, 186-2" $ 17a 3 
Maximum breadth 1301 7 43 137°8 4 42 13 
Frontal arc 1241 7 60 
Parietal are 1252 6 102 
Occipital arc 116-2 s 78 
Frontal chord 106° 7 o2 
Parietal chord 1100 6 6s 
Occipital chord 958 $ v1 
‘Minimum frontal breadth 44 5 +6 92 5 954 3 
Basi-bregmatic height 1295 4 4 B58 5 129°4 10 
Basi-alveolar lengi 98-0 1 = 976 $ 40 6 
Basi-nasal length 99°5 4 su 9972 5 73 10 
Foraminal length 365 4 39 372 5 355 10 
Foraminal Gam 201 4 33 310" 28-7" 10 
Upper facial height ms 2 1653 
Neat lee Bem a ae 
‘Nasal breadth 357 2 1s 248 $ as2 7 
Palatal length 43°5 2 07 485 4 
Palatal breadth 360 1 =a 338 4 
Gephalic index 731 6 730 7 m3 23 
Frontal index 106 5 70 16 70"5 16 
Nasal index 478 2 $09 7 $0°9 20 
MANDINLES 
Bigonial breadth 8553" 3 a5 98-0" 2 
Coronial breadth 837 3 50 960 2 
Bicondylar breadth 11$0. a 28 unas 2 
Gondlar lengeh 103 3 06 
Minimum rameal breadth 303, 3 3 ars 2 
Bimental breadth 36 4 28 
LONG BONES. 
Femur, maximum length 401 2 
‘oblique length 486 3 
shaft girth 79 4 
‘Tibia, maximum length 
(excluding sin) 384 3 240 
wy maximum lened 390 3 230 
oblique length 382 3 ans 
1) shaft girl ” 5 35 
‘Humerus, maximum length 322 2 49 
nv obligue length 320 2 49 
wv shaft girth 33 a a1 
Ulna, maxcinuon length 268 a 63 
shaft girth ue a 35 
Radius shaft girth uM 1 ES 


* These pairs of means differ significantly. 


A and Series B aims and is ao found round vm con- 
temporary Somali graves es amongst the ‘lise an 
Gadaboursi ofthe west ofthe Protectorate 

“The second tumulus was similar in construction having 
a height of six feet and a diameter of 24. It yielded the 
skeletal remains of three individuals, Two were lying at 
ground level round the sides of the grave and facing each 


other and had their legs flexed, Some eight inches under the 
topsoil was the third skeleton lying directly under one of 
the previous bodies. Again there were no other remains, 
skeletal remains and those of two other individuals 
from a third grave in the west of the Protectorate were 
submitted to Dr. D. F. Roberts of the Department of 
Human Anatomy, Oxford, who very kindly examined and 
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chasified them, All the remains were found to be those of 
males, three elderly, two middle-aged, and ewo young 
adults, Several of the crania, mandibles and long bones 
were sufficiently well preserved to. permit measurements 
to be taken, the technique employed being that defined by 
Morant, Munter, and ‘Trevor.** The girths of the long 
bones were obtained and measured on the femur and tibia 
at the mid point as determined from the maximum 
length, and on the humerus, ulna, and radius at the point 
of least circumference, The metrical results from the three 
graves are shown in the table where they are compared 
with Somali and Galla skeletal characters. Unfortunately 
the information on both Somali and Galla skeletal charac 
ters is very limited®* and not even entirely satisfactory 
since in some cases Somali and Galla skeletons may have 
been confused. However, on the basis of the available 
material in only two of the measurements obtainable on 
the remains (cranial length and foraminal breadth) do the 
Galla differ significantly from the Somali. In both of these 
the means of the graves series occupy an intermediate 
position, so that it is not posible from the available 
evidence to decide with which of these two peoples the 
affinities of the graves series lie sce Table 1) 

In an effort to gain some idea of the age of the Gaan 
Libah burials samples of wood from the internal supports of 
the two caims were sent to the Research Laboratory at the 
Bridah Museurn for radiocarbon analysis, Only ‘one 
sample was tested, and for this an age of 1004 150 years 
‘was obtained. This result means that if the wooden 
supports and burials are contemporaneous the Gaan Liban 
graves cannot be older than 50 years. Since, moreover, 
there is no reason to suppose that there were Galla in this 
area at so late a date it seems legitimate to assume that the 
skeletons are those of Somal.** 

These results taken with what has been said above of 
former Somali burial customs suggest that some, if not 
many, of the Series A caims in Norther Somaliland are 
comparatively recent and contain Somali remains. If this 
is generally the case the term 'Galla graves’ is a misnomer. 
This is not of course to suggest that all the small tumuli 
are of precisely che same period, or that those of other 
Somali areas will yield similar results, What is now re- 
{Quited is a more extensive examination of these burials and 
4 systematic investigation of the larger Series B mounds, 
which may well be considerably older. 





Notes 


* See Speke's diary in R. F. Burton, Fist Fooutep in East Africa, 
Everyman edition, London, 1943, 315; F. Jousteaume, ‘Reflexions 
anthropolgiques propo de tumult nlx als des Comal 
t¢ des Danakil,” L’Antvopologe, Vol. Vis 1895, pp. os-a1S- 

* This paper is bised on research carried out in the Somalilands 
between 1955 and 1957 under the auspices of the Colonial Social 
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Science Research Council, London, whose generosity I acknow- 
ledge with gratitude. In addition to Mr. J, M. Watson with whom 
‘excavated the cairns discused inthis paper and to Dr. D. F. Roberts, 
Lam extremely grateful to Mr. I. E. 8, Edwards and the Radio 
Carbon Dating Advisory Screening Committee of the British 
Mascam for accepting samples ftom the graves for radio-carbon 
analysis, For criticism and comments and information on caims 
clewhere in Somaliland 1 am grateful to Dr. PT. W. Baxter, 
Dr, G, Benardeli, and Dr. J. C. Trevor. 

1 Gf E, Cerulli, ‘Tradizioni storiche € monumenti della Migite 
tinia," Aiea Ilias, Vol. IV, 1931, pp. 153-60; N. Puccio, 
Aniropologa e etnografia delle genti dela Somalia, Vol, Ili, Bologna, 
1936, pp. 131-7. 

‘ Jousseaume, loc cit, 

§P. Azais and R. Chambard, Cing années de recherche archdolagique 

opie, Paris, 1931. 
Cerull, lc, cit. 
71N, Puccioni, op. city and personal information from Dr. 
Benardelli 

A. T. Cutle, ‘Prehistoric, graves in the Northern Frontier 
Province ‘of Kenya Colony," MAN, 1933, 103; also personal 
communication from Dr, P.'T, W, Baxter. 

9 Cerulli, lo. ct ps 161. 

‘The Madanle (or Madinle) are a group traditionally allied to 
the Somali Ajuuran who occupied the area between the Sheba 
and Isha Daidoa in southern Somalia in the fiteenth century, See 
M, Colucci, Prinipi di diritio consuetudinrio della Somalia Hslana 
meridional, Florence, 1924, pp. 158-61. 

Cure, fo. et 



















Baxter, personal communication, 
See N, Puccion, op dt, p. 131; G, W. B, Huntingford, The 
‘Ethiopia, London, 1955, p19. 

‘See Cerulli, ls, cs; M. Pirone, “Leggende ¢ tradizioni stoiche 
‘dei Somali Ogaden” and "Le popolasiont dell” Ogaden’; Archivio 
pr Anopalois ele Eloi, Vol. LXXXIV, 1984, pp. 110435 
|. M, Lewis, ‘The Galla in Northern Somaliland," Rawsegna di Sti 
Bniopici, Vol. XV (1959), pp. 2 








44 Puccioni, fo. city p. 127. See also J. D. Clark, ‘The Prehsore 
Cultures of the Horn of Africa, Cambridge, 1954, p. 252. 
1 See Lewis, le 





"The ee also applied to small Rect ee which are 
not graves but cata comibemorting a egeodary queen clled 
‘Arotallo who is uid ( have ued te Sosa eousy tt some 
te in the unspsied pst and i chetyremenbercd for het 
effort eter the ale populaton by edetng ts ean 
of all male infants, Such Arawailo caims are sometimes seen at the 
side of a road of track, especially inthe east of the Protectorate, but 
this belief and the custom of erecting cairns in memory of Arawailo 
teens tobe dying out tay. Gf. RB, Deske Brockman, Bh 
Somaliland, London, 1912, pp. 169-72, 

\ This belief may be connected with the common view in 
‘Nani Soma, ht Faye day of pt. A 
received on a Friday indicates that more may be received: but a. 
suffered on a Friday is likely to lead to further losses. 

Gf Draketrockaay op ee pps tnise 

” G. M, Morant, ‘A Biometric Study of the Human Mandible,* 
biomaiba, Vol XXVM, 1936p, 847 Ac. Mate, Stay of 
the Lengths of the Long Bones,’ Biometrika, Vol. XXVIII, 1936, 
. 258; J. C. Trevor, “Anthropometry,” in Chanters’s Encyclopedia, 
1930 eiion, 

P. Lester, ‘Etude anthropologique des yulations de 
Ethiopie L'Anthapolgie Vol. XXXVI, teks pp. stots 
*Contnbution Fanpages Soma Bull Mit Sac a 
Part Vol. Vil 1929 pes 1 

wt See Lewis 
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OBITUARY 





‘The President and Council of the Royal Anthropological 

Institute deeply regret to announce the death, in New 

York on 2 May after a long illness, of its Honorary 

Secretary, Dr. Marian W. Smith, who hai devoted 10 

‘much energy and originality to its interests. Full obituary 
‘wibures will be published shorely, 








Alfred Louis Kroeber: 1876-1960. With « portrait 
A, L, Kroeber, who died in Paris on $ October, 
]33 1960, was one of the most eminent and influential 
anthropologists that America has thus far produced. 
Bom in Hoboken, NJ, on 11 June, 1876, he received his B.A. 
at Columbia in 1856 in English Literature and his M.A. in 1897, 
his thesis subject being the English Heroic Play, He took courses 
from Franz Boas in linguistics and statistics and, afte recordin 
tales from a. group of Smith Sound Eskimo whom Peary ha 
brought back to New York, shifted his field and received his 
PAD, in anthropology (he fre given by Hous at Camb) in 
901, In 1901 he founded the Department of Anthropology at the 


‘Univensty of California (Berkley) to which he remainedattached 
‘until is retirement in 1946, 














AUMRED LOUIS KROERER 

His ethnological field investigations covered a large proportion 
ofthe hundred-od tribesof Califia the Arapaho, wale Zu, 
The results of this work are contained in over six score published 
article, monographs and books, the largest of which is the 
‘monumental Handbook of the Indians of California (192: 5) A al 
but importane venture nto archaeology at Zui in 1916 led him to 
ceramic sequence studies in the Valley of Mexico in 1924, and sill 
later to Peru where, between 1925 and 1943, he conducted ex 
cavations and made the first detailed and definitive synthesis of the 
complicated prehistory of the Andean area. 
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His carly interest in linguistics never lapsed, and he contributed 
ver his active carer pected of Go yeu lrg pumnber Em 
‘of aboriginal languages and genetic classifications. His latest 
interest in this field was glottochronology, a subject on which he 
published a number of important papers aimed at refinement of 
methodology. 

Krocber wide range of interest and competence in the 
spectrum of anthropology made him one of the few real masters 
Kehatdsipline--EB ylor and F Boss may be Counted as ht 
peers. Krocher’s Anthropology published in 1933 was the first 

reneral teaching textbook of the subject, its only predecessor 

ing E. B, Tylor’s work of the same title published in 1881. Tylor 
and ‘Kroeber, incidentally, boch died at eighty-four, ‘Tylor's 
Anthropology was published when he was forty-cight, Krocber's 
at the age of forty-seven. In most of his writings (which number 
about 325 articles, monographs and books) his chi theoretical 
{interest was directed towards the discovery of patterns or regulati= 
ties of cultural phenomena, In Krocber’s own words, "While 
‘thers have been concemed about the interrelations and impinge~ 
ments of culture and society, or culture and personality, or culture 
and history, [have tried with cumulative consciousness to extricate 
the forms and pattems of culture from out the mixture of be= 
havior, events, institutions, individuals, and psychic and somatic 
relations which constitute the primary and raw material of the 
historical and social sciences’ (The Nature of Culture, 19} 3). 
In all his writings this search foe cultural patter 
cobtruides, whether it concern changes in women's 
Anthrop., Vol. XXI, 1919), configurations of cu 
(1944), Mohave epic tales (1981), casificatory relatio 
(1909), oF linguistic eategores (11960 

Kroeber wasone ofthe founders of the American Anthropologie 
cal Association, its president (1917), president of the American 
Folklore Society (1906) and the Linguistic Society of America 
(1940), He was a member of the National Academy of 
and a number of other societies. He was elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institue in. 1928. He re- 
ceived the Hurley Memorial Meda ia 1945 andthe Viking Medal 
in 1946, After retirement he held visiting profesiorhips at 
Brandeis, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard and Yale, His honorary 
degrees include Se:D., Yale (1946), Harvard (1953) and Chicago 

LD, California (1951) and Dr. Hom, Lit, Columbia 
































































1¢ of his books, The Nanwre of Culture 
(University of Chicago Press, 1952). ROBERT F. HEIZER, 








Books by Alfed 1 Krocber 
1923 Anthropology. Harcourt Brace and Company, 


1925 Handbook of the Indians of California, Bull. 78, Bureau of 
‘American Ethnology. 

1939 Cultural and Natural Areas of Native 
of California Press, Berkeley. 

1944 Peruvian Archarology in 1942, Viking Fund Publi, No. 4. 


1944 Configurations of Culture Growth. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 


1948 Anthropology: Race, Language, Culture, Psychology, 
Harcourt Brace and Company. 

1952 Culture: a Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions, Peabody 
Museum Papers, Vol. XLVI, No. 1 (with C. Kluckhohi). 

1982 The Nature of Culture. University of Chicago Press. 

1987 Style and Civilizations, Cornell University Press, 
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SHORTER NOTE 


Sickle-Cell Hemoglobin in a Pathan. By Dr. H. Lehmann and 

‘Sharik, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, and 

34 ©. 6:1: Rolin, Deore Labratry, Grenuidh 
With four text figures and two tables 

“Sickle cells’ are red blood cells which contain an abnormal 
variant of human adult haxmoglobin, This pigment has a low 
solubility in the deoxygenated state. When reducing agents are 
added to sickle cells the abnormal hemoglobin forms unidirec- 
fional crystals—tactoids—which give the cell a spiky and some~ 
tites sickle-like appearance. This human characteris inherited as 
2 Mendelian, dominant and heterozygotes poss, both norma 
adule (A) and sickle-cell (S) haemoglobin. The sickling, phenom= 
non tot widely cen Affe south ofthe Sahars and north 
of the river Zambezi, and in populations derived from these parts. 

In 1953 a considerable incidence of the sickling gene was 
discovered in some of the aboriginal communities of the Nilgiri 
Hills in Southern India (Lehmann and Cutbush, 19522). 

Since then more reports have come from these and several other 
Indian populitions (Dunlop and Mozumder, 1952: Bichi, 19553 
Bhatia etal, 1955; Foy et al, 1936; Lehmann and Sukumaran, 
1956; Shukla and Parande, 1936; Sukumaran et al, 1956; Shukla 

1950). Most of these could be 
n Veddoid communities because 
they were made in Harijans. The Pre-Dravidian Indian popula 
tions are thought to be the ancestors of both the present-day 
aboriginal Veddoids in Souther India and of the Sweeper castes. 
Lehmann and Cutbush (1982h) suggested that the sickle-cell gene 
in India had not come from Africa, but had, in prehistori times, 
come to both Africa and India from a common source in the 
Middle East. No reports of the sickling gene have, as yet, come 
from the northern parts of the Indo-Pakistan ‘subcontinent, 
though we alone have examined some thousand random blood 
samples from various parts of this region. However, in 1958 the 
late Dr. F. C. Hoyte, of Liverpool, passed through Karachi on 
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his way to limb Mount Minapin in the Karakoram Range, 
where he unfortunately met his death. With Dr, Sarfaraz Ahmad 
he had cole 76 blods from patents in the Jama Cental 
Hospital; these were sent to London and one of these samples, 
from a female Sweeper named Husscina, contained sickle cells, 
Electrophoresis showed this to be a cae of sickle-ell trait (harmo- 
globin A+S). 

Tn February, 1960, 2 Pakistani seaman was sent, complaining 
of abdominal pain, to the Seaman’s Hospital, Greenwich, where 
his blood was taken as a matter of routine at the Devonport 
Pathological Laboratory. There was no anxmia. The abdominal 
pain was thought to be due to. ascarasis and disppeared 
‘within 24 hours. The occasion was taken to examine his blood for 
abnormal hamoglobins, This was done in the course ofan investi= 
gation of ll bloods of any available Chinese and Indians. 

‘Of 8 samples so far examined, 30 came from Pakistan of these 
33 came from East Pakistan, four from West Pakistan, and in 
three samples the exact origin was not determined. In two cases 
from East Pakistan hemoglobins A and E were found, This is not 
surprising as hxmoglobin E has been found in a survey carried 
‘out by Chatterjea (1959) in Bengal in 4 per cent. of over 1,000 
individuals, 

Tn thie present case sickling was found (fig. 4) when the intact 
cells were reduced with 2 per cent. sodium metabisulphite. On 
electrophoresis (fg. 2) two hemoglobins were demonstrated 
moving in the position of hemoglobins A and S. The same two 
hemoglobins could be demonstrated by chromatography (3) 
con fon exchange resin, 

"The patient, N.K. (Gig. 1), was a Pathan from the village of 
Koozaband in the oemer Swat State. His ancestors had, this 
knowledge, all come from this area. The observation of sicklin 
ia a Pathan is of particular iter ait might be considered 
unlikely chat African influence has reached this area. In the case 
‘of the Veddoids, the blood-group distribution was quite diferent 














FiG. 1. THE PATHAN SEANAN N.K. 
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Tants I. stoop caours OF wx. 


Determined by Miss C. M, Giles in the Medical Research Council Blood 


Group Reference Laboratory, London (Director, Dr. A. E, Mourent 


Probable 
Rhesus Rhesus 
ABO — Phenotype Genotype MN SP Lut K ok Le Ld Fyt He Hu V 
O Dee Dele MN + 444 = + + = = $+ = = = 
from that in the sickling populations of Africa Notably the 
Rhesus blood group R, (eDe) has an incidence of more than 50 
Per cent. in all African populations tested south of the Sabara 


A 





. PAPER ELECTROPHORESIS AT ALKALINE pit OF 
HEMOGLOBIN (RIGHT) AND OF HAMOGLORIN ‘A’ 
‘CONTROL (LEFT) 
1 can be seen that N.K's hemoglobin separates into two components 
hemoglobin A and enother more slowly moving band—hemoglbin S. 
‘The dirtion of movement ifm the tp of the fgue, 





Tante Il, oop rixpmics 
“Hermoglobin= 98 percent. or 145 gran per 100 nl. 
Rel blood cell $,280,000 pera. mm. 

Colour index =0°94 
Packed cell volume= 45 per cent. 

Mean corpuscular haemoglobin 28 yy. 

‘Mean corpuscular haemoglobin concenraton = 32°s percent. 
‘Mean corpuscular volume 98 ou, 

Retiulocyter= 0-4 per cent. 

White Blood cells= 8,000 per av. mon. 











Difeenil white cout percent, per an 
1N. Polymorph ‘© 4000 
Lymphoares « 320 
Motes i 240 
Eosiopile 3 240 
Bape S; a 

No abnormalities or immature cells seen te Leishman film. 

Hemoglobin: 


Alkali Resistant Hemoglobin (F): absent 
‘Siekle-Cell Test: positive 
Hemoglobins A+ S seen 


Chromatography: Hrmogiobins Ax S seen 


(Mourant, 1954), but not one of 156 Veddoids examined by Leh 
mann and Curbush (1952b) was found to postess this character. 
‘One can conclude litle from the blood groups of one individual, 
but it was pechaps surprising that N.K. seemed homozygous for 
the Rhesus gene combination eDe. However, this gene is found 
ae a4 per cent. incidence in Northern India Cleary a survey of 
Pathans for abnormal hemoglobins in general and sickling in 
particular might yield useful information. Such knowledge would 
not only be of anthropological interest, but should have a bearing 
‘on the assessment of anamia in that pase ofthe world, 
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Fic. 3. CHROMATOGRAPHY AT pit 6 OF N.K.'s HAMOGLOMIN 

On pasing the hangin of NK, though an Ambre IRC. 50 

colin tv components are see, harnelobin A and haeglbin S. The 
‘dneion of movement irom the op ofthe gre. 


FAG. 4. SICKLE CELLS FROM N.K.'s BLOOD 
On the addition of an isotonic reducing agent to N.K's bli sickle ells 
‘were formed. Enlarged 1,000 


Summary 
‘The finding of the sickle-cell trait in a Pathan is 





reported. This is 
the fis acount of he ascrrence of cling in West Pain, 

Previous unpublished observation of sickling in one of 76 blood. 
‘amps collected in Karachi by the Ite Dr. F.C. Hoyte is men 
tion 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Reda Kepang” in Bata Pahat, 
So,—Dr. 


Properly 
hint,  confemed in ths epics 

ProfenorP dejonsin defn ind De Tk Pipes oak ofchos 
have gracioly suggested the ue to me a vas corespondence, 
Me Hoo 





jkaas’s that I should have ssid *: us 
soe els mason tl ne id “amating 
Bee ge ct Rf peng 
secking ofter origins: it was quite And this is. 


not the place to repeat myself If, on the other hand, Dr. Hooykaas's 
intention was simply to enter a plea for the more ‘use of 
Datch sources, it is most welcome. The trouble is that Dutch 


Function and Prehistoric Art. Cf Max, 1961, 84 
‘Smet ditica to undcoand De Asche’ thesis 
[3G tae Vedas are fnctins "within scbeence wie 
ippecag wir speigow comer’ AN aie aes 
that he ws are faker om The Vedi puis by ay hand sed 
myself. Dr. Aicher mentions only pictorial att; had 
that thove activdcy are cena Yo te “righ aac” WE 
wer homere enable fo dover any oaneion been hex 
{he proc of ping othe cheenpued on 
shelters and ritual or mythology, nor were ‘regarded in 
wy 2h ihe rang wi a 
mgt 
ihre and were monly tate by womee They Zid 
Beenie coos em an Crees 
Sees sacs eons eat 
Sccured several tne, Homer py no pa in Veuis 
‘economy and the idea of a man on 
hewn Rlpeep ate tp) 
the rork acer, none ofthe women had bce oe wan ae foe 
the mento go oe so tne end walle of acy Kiod wists 
to them, bur one Velde fad been obliged to go to the loa 
fgovemmcnr headquarters On hi etarn tld Ue women of tne 
‘Etngs phenoectn ht he had wienewed ca 


it 
BLL 
i 


4 
it 


Hs 
t 


‘We were able to obtain showed that the paintings were made 
merely for perional pleasure; there was nothing to indicate that 
‘womens "group activey” 38 Dr. 





te 





However, the Veddas undentood the we for 
definite purposes. Plate XXII, fig 2, shows a sigs which they cut 
in the bark of a tree as a boundary mark and Plate XXIV depicts 
two sign mesages that Sinhalese chief sent to. Veddas inacructing 


them to bring honcy and venison, whether as tribute or for barter 
is not dese. 

Tt may be asked what light the Vedda paintings throw on the 
izcerprcaion of pinsngs nthe paeolthicawes. Te act that pate 
{ings which appeared like the san and ceutipedes respec 


ly wereto 
the Veddas realistic representations ofa receptacle for the collection 
‘of honey and iguanas is a sound waming against easy i 

‘tions of indications of symbolism. The Vedda paintings are found 


‘00 the back of the rock shelters which serve as temporary homes; 
and there is no indication of rcrednes attached to hearth or home. 


She sats by saying that if is quite impouible 
jon of toay with tha ofthe Ancient Egyptians which died 
yeats ago; ‘every country in the world as in that time 
‘in is socal and religious Conditions” If she had properly 
ny book she would have sen thatthe Akan ar to this day, 
‘were the Ancient Egyptians, 2 mately 
15, 38, 49, 49, 94 228, 331, 232). Changes 
Egypt and Ihave ditinguished between 


| 


‘organized 
abo took place in 
‘and Tha 


four phases which 
are analogous to those among the Akan, 

Dr. Murray mays that my book ‘is an éxample of the unfortunate 
renult of copying.’ As she condemns modern writers on the religion 
of Ancient Egypt, I suppose that she means by it that I have copied 
‘and not those of earlier Furthermiore 


Egyptologiss 
‘She clos her review by saying thatthe book ‘could have been of 
ct vale a 2 contribution of importance to scents of Aficat 

greatly reduced by want of first-hand 

Knowledge of Ancient Egypt I suppone that by “Gischand know 
** she means that I am not an jst. Under the "List of 
fon ower ah an nd the aes of $2 work 
Ancicat Egypt which T have quoted, apart from numerous 
articles which have appeated in Britt French and German journals, 
London, We EVAL, R. MEYEROWITZ 
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REVIEWS 
GENERAL 
‘The Evolution of Man: University of Chicago Darwin respiration as well as the teeth ofthe primate. To mi the contribu- 
Genteary Symmposiaen (1059), Vol, Ete by ons on the Blood cell snd the bons marrow by Garrod Bere 
[38 8 tex. chicago (U.P) Condon: "C.UP), 1960. Rothe made fascinating reading and the chapter. by ‘Kranpy 
Bp. vl, 473. Pre Ly Frankfurt, on blood groups and other blood factors fl of highly 


Nearly so invited guests contributed personally and this volume 
includes papers by 23, Darwin changed for ever the study of man 
by his conception of its inherent relation to natural history, a 
Kross adsbly sates nan inoducory esr. a this ole 
pychical studies play a great part and psychologists wrestle with 
problems of avoiding misunderstandings, making their complex 
statements sometimes dificult to understand, but always bringing 
‘out the acceptance of Darwin's pioneer work. 

‘The erect posture, ffecing the hands to bring food to the mouth, 
the ensuing jaw reduction, helping to balance the head upright, 
th soner jw, nde at he Fak, ecig the eng for mor: 
varied acquisition of tool-making use 
at Lin prea tod ara secon ot onal ae 
ness, and parallel with all this the prolongation of infancy and 
ian inte of conta of wx urges by hormones al the ae 
early stages accompanying social progres from gathering to more 
Scfinteellesing and. deveopmicnt of unig with socal 
impcations ad nul to language development involving 
naming of objects and consequent growth of reflective conscious: 
nes and objectivity of thought. Long infincy allowed delay in 
suture closure and so helped growth of brain following the evolu 
tion of rool-making. The later development of food-production in 
South-West Asia, China and Meso-America is reviewed, and 
methods of study of preiterate societies are debated at some length. 
‘Some contributors turn to the future and argue about the complex 
‘elation of humanitarian schemes to the maintenance of genetic 
hnealth. One interesting and formidable forecast pictures the mega 
‘molecules of the compound known as DNA being used to m 
biological heredity, Several writers urge the ic, as tentative 
hypotheses, of ideas that may not harmonize with one another in 
this, still very early, phase ofthe search for truth about man’s place 
in nature. British contributors are Dr. Leakey, Professor Stuart 
Piggott, Dr. Critchley and Sie C. G, Darwin. 











H. J. FLEURE 


Primatologia: Handbook of Primatology. Efe! by H. Hifer, 
‘A. H. Sdlult= and D. Stary Basel and’ New York 

Bg (Karger), 1936-61. Vol. 1, pp. xxii, 1,063. Price 188.50 
‘Swiss francs Vol. I, pat 1, section 5, pp. 74. Prive 30 

Suis france. Vol. It, pat 1, pp. x0, 824. Price 188.30 Swiss francs, 
Vol I, part 2, pp. xv, 872. Price 245 Swit france. Vol IV, seton §, 
1,6. Brie 38 Sires” aie 

‘This i a magnum opus on the primates, So far there have ap 

the ft volume and the thd volume. The fist contains a survey of 
imate system by Fiedler, Vienna, and chapters on the pala 
logy of the primates by Remane, Kiel and Heberer, GSttingen, 
remaining chapters deal with the procreation of the primates, 
the anatomy and physiology of the’ sexual organs by Harms, 
Maru, a embryology by Stack anti sd pon-embr)= 
ie changes by Schultz, Zurich, Kramp, Frankfurt, contributes 
an intriguing chapter on serological reactions. 

Volume Ill, which consists of two pars, contains contributions 
‘on the digestive tract, starting with the mouth and pasing via the 
pharynx, cesophagus, stomach, sinall and large intestines tothe anal 
region. Other chapters are concered withthe liver and the to 
raphy of the abdominal organs. A comparatively shore esay of 30 
pages deals with the urinary system, and others with the reproduc 
five organs, the pituitary and the suprarenal gland and other 
endocrines. ‘There are many eminent contributors, and readers in 
this country will be pleased to find that one of the chapters on the 
anatomy ofthe intestinal tract and that on the external genital are 
written by W. C. Osman Hill, London. 

“The second part of the third volume concerns circulation and 





the 
The 





interesting new facts Alas, this earefl compilation makes ie only 
too obvious how muuch there is left to do in this particular field and 
hhow necesary iti to begin 4 methodical evaluation of the blood 
‘roups ofthe primates, 
“The ilsrations ae beauiflly done and supplied generously. 
‘Thisis obviously a standard work which cannot be fully appreciated 
bya ge reviewer. Teresi doubt dat fom now 08a work 
2st to which we ean refer any problem concerning the primates 
and which almost certainly will give us the help which we require 
HL LEHMANN 





Das Gehiirorgan der Wiebeltiere und des Menschen. By Ci. F. 
TAQ eg eee ia 


DMtar 
‘This’ monograph on the ear of vertebrates in 
general, and_of mani parca, collects fac which, are 
‘Enenbuted widely" the Menta," though the refcrences are 
retrited only to these which are actually mentioned in the ext 
Prefer Cle rts Wert ach logy me Kar Mar 
University in epg His own contributions began nearly $0 yee 
ago and have been continvocsy concerned With the aby and 
ii ne ofthe cr in uno tet analy Pr 
‘Werner sccpt that vents in phylogeny preset fo usa ction 
peso. While iis pondble to Hecke oe presne eas ston erpee 
this mst not be an woated aspect but ht to be correlated tthe 
pisses of evltion. One ht conf that in ths cou a 
st such vis do not need defending Irs generally accepted tat 
the fonction of an organ in one anal may not be the tse for 
this organ in another: For instance the hyemandular sree 
becomes fst in the animal Kingdom, a eater of the mandible 
{int and only Ines on becomes an organ which conducts sound 
“These changes in fancon, ae wslar inform, throughout esata 
Kingdom are dicued in great deal and are followed ito the 
nto The So-age mona cnn in aon vo the 
Dbumeroa references, 130 exela isratons 
H. LEHMANN 


Les hommes préhistoriques et la religion. By uenne Pate. 

Pars (Picard), 1960. Pp. 194, 36 test figs, Price 10 NE 

TAI] Tie author, who is profesor of human 

tology at Poitiers, concludes that, from the earliest 
times for which we have adequate evidence, man appears as a 
religious being. He bases this conclusion largely on the fact that 
any of the cave paintings are inthe inmose recestes of the caves, 
He says that these recescs must have been regarded a8 sacred, and 
could only have been so regarded because they were believed to be 
the abode of supernatural beings, He also gives reasons for thinking 
that the sorcerers were representations of supematural 
beings and not of men in disguise, He allows that some of the 
paintings, such as those which show animals pierced with darts, 
may have represented magical rites, but he holds that magic is 
degenerate religion, ‘a precipice into which religious rites ealy 


Hie enlarges on the dangers of jumping to conclusions from 
‘comparisons with the practces of modern savages. The mutilated 
frands of they are really mutilated and not merely hand 
with fingers bent or crossed, may have been mutilated for any oe 
‘none of the reasons which lead savages to mutilate thee hands: 
Coming to neolithic times, he holds thatthe axe, originally a 
‘ymbol of supematual power, cme tobe eptded as 3 au of 
The megalithic tombs of Western Europe are undoubied evidences 
a nbs of Western Europe are i 
‘of region, and he mentions asa most remarkable fact that though 
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these spreid fom the Agean, the advance in material cult which 
Shoat res Rllowod dem er = nop 

"Phi lie books which contains much moc of otrest to xudens 
of ey eign ated ye miably ee raing 


Early Mediterranean Migrations. By T, Burton-Brown, Man 
‘hester (UP), 1960. Pp. x, 4, 2 plates, Price 18 
J4 QD _ Tre author o ae a full Puen, ina new 
arrangement, of the Kahun pottery in the Manchester 
Museum. He thinks that the similarities between these Egyptian 
‘wares and Middle Minoan vessels from Crete are not close enough 
to indicate importation, but ae sulficently close to point ro manu 
facture by peoples of common origin. He goes on to consider other 
innovations which appear in Western Asia early in the second 
millennium #.c., columnar architecture, portrait sculpture, granu- 
Tated gold. work, polychrome omament and spiral design, He 
think ha these einige were rad by immigrant grap of 
le, speaking Indo-European dialects, and coming originally 
From or trough he arco the Casa of North Bonn Later 
‘waves of migrants fom the same area brought comparable tech 
niques into the regions of Greek, Celtic and Saxon culture, Mr. 
Burton-Drown argues strongly against the explanation of cultural 
similarivics by vague ideas of *influence’ and ‘borrowing’ through 
trade, and makes 3 long criticism of the orthodox view of the Karun 
(of Kill Tepe a8 4 colony of Auyrian merchants All this makes a 
‘Challenging thesis, and it should lead ro some healthy thinking 
Procesics of cultural dffision in this period. Certainly in 
historic times in Wester Asa itscems to have been very uncommon 
for imported goods to be copied, while crafts were often spread by 
the migration or deportation of bodies of artisans. But these did not 
Usually have a very profound effect on the life of the districts 
‘which they arrived. Much more will have to be known about early 
Gaucaia before it can be accepted as the Indo-European ethnic 
reservoir postulated by Mr, Burton-Brown. At the moment, for 
instance, t seem mote reasonable to take the signs on the Kabun 
di No, 48 examples of cwerip mars ofthe eaty Ages 
type, rather than as alphabetic writing; but if a very caly script 
Roi be ound in Cases, dhen the picture Wil be ently 
altered. W. C. BRICE 














Siete Arquedlogos, Siete Culturas, By Feminds Manues 
I 43 "Mind! Buenos Ales (Hathee'S.A), 1959. Pp 93% 


its 
{this excellent textbook—uitable for the student 
at the ouset of his anthropological stad and alo forthe interested 
Hayman even formative sae, ithe development of modem 
anthropology and European archeology are st into estimates o 
the it work of a many pioncer, whove relation to dhe sent 
thoughe of thei periods & abo etophasized, Thus, a summary of 
progres fom the Linnean theory of pecs ua inode us 
{O the recognition of palzolichic man, through the Somme Valley 
Sifts, by Boucher de Perhes and his collaborators the at of the 
‘ave-dvellers sled with de Cartaihac (no mention of the Abbé 
Teall}, Minoan civilization wich Evans; and 10 on. The style is 
fiesh and lively, and carries the reader well chrough ths long book, 
Teisa textbook of which J. E. Myres might have approved—and 
‘ean one say falter than that? BARBARA AITKEN 








‘The Human Use of the Earth. By Philip Wagner. Glenco, Il 
\Fece Pre), 1960, Pp. xv, 270. Price $6 

14-4 Tne es tne to expect something in the 

tradition of G. P. Marsh's clasic, but Wagner is not 

‘out for value judgments. He makes a brave bold attempt to write 

2 ‘of human activity among all peoples of the earth. To 

try to do this in 261 pages means that we get many short statements 

‘on Large subjects with a characteristic emphasis on environments. 

‘At the sume tine resemblances between mutually isolated remnant 
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es are interpreted 28 heritages rather than as responses co 
Ervfroament: The book might be wifi tan author preparing an 
sect of peopl or exon, a po ing ot What he may 
lvernly have omited, But such an author must be oa his 
‘guard lest his book become a heap of bricks, however tidy, rather 
sae eee ‘Art has its place along with science, The maps are 
Alifcale to 

From the simpler subsistence schemes of life, in which a single 
social unit functions throughout life, man has proceeded to various 
{grades of exchange economy in which within a broader society 
froups may come together for specific purposes and one person, 
fay bea member of more than one group, 4g. amongst usa golf 
i, 3 regiment anda Fhe. complications involved 
inevitably limit the author's success in dealing with the more careful 
Complex economics, The author well ces that 2 perion may. Be 
dominant in his home territory but subservient out of it, and that 
ae ee Prac ad ok be toet igh Tee 
in Tunisia stl speak Frend foe api 
domination fas ended, Numerous references to’ the more rudi- 
mentary forms of exchange might have included a discussion of 
potlatch and related displays, Densities of population may be one 
per three square miles among gatherers, of Up to 1 oF 1°s per square 
fle fr meld collet and hey jump uly 10 1 04) 

igure le among sifing culver ig even 0 180 pet 
SGuare mile among settled subnistence cultivators, The author does 
not discuss the exhaustion of region by lowly cultivators, abd be 
tends to keep the eerm peasants (or cultvvators Who use metal and 
have exchange and market activity. Ht). FLEURE 





Bagpipes. By Anthony Baines, Occ. Pap. on Technology, 9. Oxf 
rs ae Bas Oe oe 
JAS misc eximples, 16 plates, Price x gine 
iis dct to relraln from superaivs in waiting 
‘of this book, At a time when plans are afoot for an international 
handbook of European folk mutica instruments, Mr, Baines has set 
2 standard for the motiographic treatment of single class of inte 
ments which will with difficulty be equalled and surely never 
‘rpasied, Part ofthe excellence of this suidy resides in the coneialon 
‘precision of technical description; but itis the insight of the 
Accomplished performer, of the musician with instruments a his 
ogc ip. at contr 4 lving quay, rate in organolgial 
erature, 

“The collection of bagpipes in the Pict Tivers Museum forms the 
basis of this survey, ancl auch i the chatacter of that collection, 
assembled by Henry Balfour and systematically extended by the 
preset Curstr, tat a mete descriptive catalogue would provide 
2 valuable guide to bagpipes and related folk hstruments Of the 
Seon MaDe fen cody more: compare 
account of bagpipe typology and a preliminary sketch of the history 
Sod poogrephtcd docibution of yeroos tyHe Hie Sen ee 
ior othe bneppe ini he atenpe to. prepare histor 
distribution maps, at least for Western Europe, for it is evident that 
Ea bay "pes once extended coe further west than the 

undary of their present territory, it dynamic interpretation 
isto be placed On tbe ace ape Fecal @bacnne) ee ee te 
become clearer ull maps in greater deal ar aalble 

Mr. Baioes's guess that Cheremian bagpipe tschiiqoe may be 
‘more enterprising than ‘a drone" (Vertkov) implies is borne out by 
t recording tecoaty made by VIEAe ks the Madl Republic, which 
illustrates two-part playing with both direct and contrary movement, 
Vikir also reports that the Cheremiss name for the astrument is 
shivlr and hence phonetically even closer to shofor than the alter 


aasive (par, 
“Most of the varieties of double chanters illustrated by Me. Baines 
‘occur not only among the types of Greek ai from different islands 





of the A2gean, but also among the Turkish tlm, a8 by 
Soymun; Ima perhaps be mentioned tat the tat dlet fran 
‘and mifmice, for the dple-with-bag, are strictly local, and that 


both jekavski and ekavski forms occur elsewhere in Bossa, Herce- 
govitia and Cmogora, LAURENCE PICKEN 


m2 
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these spread from the the advances in material culture which 
right have followed them were not adopted. 
“Thislitdle book, which contains much more of interest to students 
of early religion, is illustrated by 36 admirably clear drawings. 
RAGLAN 


Early Mediterranean Migrations. By T. Burion-Brown, Mar 
‘hester (UP), 1960. Pp. x, 4, 2 plates. Price 181. 
|I¢ ‘The author opens ih ‘a full poiation, las new 
arrangement, 0 un pottery in 
Museum, He thinks that the similarities between these Egyptin 
‘wares and Middle Minoan vesels from Crete are not close enough 
to indicate importation, but are suficiently close to point to manu 
facture by peoples of common origin. He goes on to consider other 
innovations which appear in Westem Asia ealy in the second 
aillennium nc. columnar architecture, portrait seulprure, granu- 
lated: gold’ work, polychrome ornament and spiral design. He 
thinks that these techniques were spread by immigrant groups of 














5 Tndo-Luropean dale, andcoming igially 
Foe troup th dai the Cauca or Nort fer La 
swives of ingrants fom the same are brought comparable tch= 





hhiques into the regions of Greck, Celtic and Saxon culture, Mr. 
Barton-Lrown argues strongly against the explanation of cultural 
similis by vague ideas of "influence" and "borrowing" through 
trade, and makes along criticism of the orthodox view of the karin 
‘of Kill Tepe at a colony of Awyrian merchants, All this makes a 
challenging thesis, and it should lead to some healthy thinking 
About the procescs of cultural diffusion in this period. Certainly in 
historic timesin Western Asai scems to have been very uncommon 
for imported goods to be copied, while crafts were often spread by 
the migeation or deportation of Bodies of artisans, Bur these did not 
usually have a very profound effect on the life of the districts in 
‘which chey arrived, Much more will have to be known about early 
‘Caucasia before it can be accepted as the Indo-European ethnic 
reservoir postulated by Mr. Burton-Brown. At the moment, for 
instance, it seem more reasonable fo take the signs on the Kahn 
dds No a as examples of ownehip markt of the ery ean 
type, rather than as alphabetic writing; but if. very early script 

‘be found in Caucaia, then the picture will be entirely 
altered. W, C, BRICE 


Siete Arquedlogos, Siete Culturas. By Femando Marquee 
14 ‘Mira Buenos Aies Hladete'S.A., 1989. Pp. 933 


ills. 

In this excellent rextbook—vuitable for the student 
atthe outset of his anthropological studies and als forthe interested 
layman—seven formative stages in the development of modem, 
ambropology and European archeology are se into estimates of 
thee werk of at many poner, wlio teltion to the scenic 
thought of their periods is aso etn us, 4 summary of 
progres fom the Linea theory of species onwards introduce us 
{0 the recognition of palolithic man, through the Somme Valley 
artifacts, by Boucher de Perthes and his collaborators; the at ofthe 
Eave-dwellrs is linked with de Carailhac (no mention of the Abbé 
Breuil}}, Minoan civiliation with Evans; and so on. The style is 
fresh and lively, and carries the eader well through this long book. 
It isa textbook of which J. L, Myres might have approved—and 
fan one way fiter than that? BARBARA AITKEN 





‘The Haman Use of the Earth. By Philip Wagner, Glenoe Il 
(Fire Pes), toto Pp sv, 270 ke 80 

14.4 the ie Tat Oe toexpect something in the 

tradition of G. P. Marsh's clase, but Wagner is not 

‘out for value judgments. He sakes a brave bold attempt to write 

4 conspectus of human activity among all peoples ofthe earth. To 

try to do this in 261 pages means that we get many short statements 


‘on large subjects seth a characterise empha On environments, 
‘St dstaae sas reeaancesbeewece analy cited emt 
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Jes ae interpreted at beitges rather than 26 responses 19 
Eon Thy book might be wel tan autor reaing at 
‘Stcount of peopl or region at hep to fading out what he may 
ee ee ccited: at ack sr pais malt es 
{unr let hus book become a heap of bricks, however iy, 
than building: Areas place slong with science. The taps ate 
ical vo rea 

rom the simpler subsitence schemes of lif, in which a single 
soci unit fictions throughout lif, ma has procseed to various 
rade of exchange economy in which with a broader society 
Stops may cme pte for ei uo aden pro 
fay be a member of more eg. among ws 
club, a regiment anda church, ‘The complications involved 
incvibly lit the authors succes in desing with the more careful 
Complex economic. The author well ser at a penon may be 
‘dominancin his home tritory but subservient out of i and that 
‘ange of dominance need not mean change of habit, 6. the dle 
ia Tania sul speak French and ask for oer hog Prench 
Sonn a ede. Numero eee fe ore 
mentary forms of exchange might have included a dscusion 
polatch and relted plays. esi of ppaaon may Be oe 
Per tree square miles among gatherers, or upto 10¢ 1 per quate 
Ile for more sill cllector, and they jump gtickly to 13 #43 
pet xjare mile among shifting cukvaton, rg even to 180 
Share ule among settled subsistence culiators The author 
tr dc sexton oreo by lowly cao a 
tends to keep the term peasants for cultivators who use meta and 
tive exchange and marker activity. HJ. BLEURE 
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Bagpipes, By Anthony Baines. Occ. Pap, on Technology, 9. Or 

145 (oi ‘is Mi), tt By 78 geen 

cal exaples, 6 plates, Pre «goon 
It is difficult to refrain from superlatives in writing 
of this book, At a time when plans are afoot for an international 
handbook of European folk musical instruments, Mr, Baines has set 
a standard for the monographic treatment of a single class of instru 
toeous which wil wilt dlicdby be ened aid aney Bere 
surpassed. Part of the excellence of this study resides in the concision 
and precision of technical description; but it is the insight of the 
ccomplished performer, of the musician with instruments at his 
mers Gs, tne conte 9 living quale) tty fa beget 
ani 
‘The collection of bagpipes in the Pitt Rivers Museum forms the 
basis of this survey, and such is the character of that collection, 
assembled by Henry Balfour and systematically extended by the 
present Curator, that a mere descriptive catalogue would 
a valuable guide to by and related folk instruments of the 
Ss Mine fo cory more: copie 
account of bagpipe typology and a preliminary sketch of the 
to geopantal dant of vous types His scant oF 
history of the bagpipe invites the attempt to. prepare historical 
dlsribuion map st ea for Western Europe, fot evident at 
era bagpipes once extended much further west than the 
ndary of their present territory. What dynamic interpretation 
isto be place on the ares mape romacu obscure oe ls ely to 
Become clearer until map in greater deta ae aval. 

‘Mr. Baines’s gues that Cheremiss bagpipe technique may be 
‘more enterprising than ‘a drone’ (Vertkov) implies is borne out 
4 recording recently made by Vikir in the Mari Republic, whic 
itatater two-part playing with bot dirctand contrary movement 
Viki ao reports tat thc Chercmain mare for tae etree 
ivr an eae pho ev cox fo yf tn ea 
native (2) shyt. 

‘Most of the varicties of double chanters illustrated by Mr. Baines 
occur not only feel types of Greck asci from different islands: 
of the Aigean, but also among the Turkish tulum, as sported by 
pacar ‘At may peteee he mentioned that the ikavski forms 

milnjice, for the diple-with-bag, are strictly local, and that 

both jekevski and ekavskd forms occur elsewhere in Boma, Herce- 

‘govina and Cmogora. LAURENCE PICKEN, 
mm 
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THE WHALEY SKULL 


Parts of the obit an 
sw. Areas of the fiom 


(8) Posterior aspect, (b) Left lateral 
(9) Fronta 








with a auick-drying cement. Maximum length, 187 millimetres. 
it are reconstructed. (d) Upper aspect 





id lower margins ft 





AN UPPER PALAOLITHIC SKULL FROM WHALEY ROCK 


SHELTER NO. 


2 


, DERBYSHIRE* 
by 


yy 
D. R. BROTHWELL 
Duckworth Laboratory of Physical Anthropology, Faculty of Archalogy and Anthropology, Cambridge 


Introduction 

146 _Tevilage of Whaley, in north-east Derby- 
shir, is situated ina limestone area whose caves 
and rock shelters must have suited the later palzolithic 
groups in that region no less than the limestone topography 

Of the Dordogne attracted their French contemporaries, 
Armstrong (1049) records that the Whaley site No. 2, 
which was later to produce such a valuable find, was pros- 
pected and work commenced in 1938. It was not until 
30 July, 1947, that the labours of Mr. Leslie Armstrong, 
Dr. Arthur Court and Mr, W. H. Hanbury revealed a 
hhuman skull. After being photographed in sts, the skull 
was removed together with the surrounding matrix and 
taken to the late Sir Arthur Keith. The bones were con- 
siderably broken and collapsed, with the result thae it was 
necessary for Sir Arthur to remove and identify 68 separate 
fragments, Fortunately, the fragments fitted well, and 
‘Aninstrong was later able to restore much of the vault of 
the skull (Plate K). Keith then undertook an examination of 
the specimen, but, though notes and measurements were 
made by him, he died before a report was prepared. With 
the recent death of Me. Leslie Armstrong, his wish to 
include a description of the skull in his excavation report 
cannotnow be fulfilled, and this is thus published separately, 

+ With Plate K; two tex figures an hoe tbls 














Stratigraphy 

‘Some stratification of the rock shelter was noted, and 
consis of two lower deposi yielding ‘Mouterian’ tools, 
a.sterile layer, and a number of layers with tools progressin 
from Augracan oo Prot Soloman. The Wily shall 
seems. to have been a. deliberate burial in. the Proto 
Solutrian level, being located in Section C of Armstrong's 
lan (fg, 1). It would appear to have been a well defined 
living level, which yielded antler, bone and flint artifacts 
(personal note by Armstrong). varia was buried 
‘with the base directed downwards and its frontal aspect 
facing the cliff wall. Regarding the chemical composition 
of the Whaley skull, Dr. K. P. Oakley kindly provided the 
following information, which forms part of a large 
collection of data that he is assembling in regard to pre~ 
historic man, The results are given in Table I. Ie seems 
reasonable to conclude from this information that it is 
in no way inconsistent with an Upper Paleolithic date 
for the Whaley specimen, Cove conditions a partcaasly 
favourable tothe preservation of collagen, and this accounts 
for the high nitrogen value in the Whaley skull and certain 
comparative specimens. Low percentages of fluorine are 
also not unusual, and it is interesting to note that the 
Whaley and Reindeer samples are quite similar in this 
respect. 
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iG, I. GENERAL PLAN OF WHALEY ROCK SHELTER NO. 2 AS ORIGINALLY DRAWN BY A. L. ARMSTRONG 
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‘Tamux L. STTROGEN, FLUOHNE AND PHOSPHATE DETERMINATION 





Percentages 
nu oF 

Whaley Sheult® 215 

Cheddar’ Man. Astrage- 1°83 

us (Gough's Cave) 

Reindeer mandible 

(Gough's Cave) rs 04g o9 30 

Flint Jack's Cave 

(Sul 1) 136 09s on ° 

Langwith Skull 27 = = 


* The fluorine and phosphate dterminations on the Whaley specimen 

Aver arid out by Mr. Ge F, Philip, Department ofthe Government 

Chemist; and the nitrogen determination by Mr. G,, Rost, Central 

Taboratory af the Deparment of Zoolgy, Bet Nscum (Natal 
Histor). 





Other human remains recorded from this site are 
vertebra, phalanges, and the left half of a pelvis all Lower 
Creswellian); also a left patella, several phalanges, three 
vertebre, and three molar teeth (Proto-Solutrian). I was 
also able to examine some of these fragments at the 
Hed Museum, as wel atthe sll. An etic iden 
tion by Armstrong would, in fact, appear to have been 
Bae ates Daly one of the molar teth labelled 
4s human would seem to be s0, and two of the phalanges 
are likely to be from a camivore. 








Reconstruction and Preservation 
Ie is fortunate that, although considerable fragmentation 
hhad taken place, the pieces did not undergo deformity 
through earth pressure. ‘The colour is generally light 
brown, but with a few darker patches. Surface preservation 
is very good, except for one of two minor eroded patches. 
Smnall areas of the vault and the lower aspects of the orbits 
fave been reconstructed witha quick-drying preparation 
{Piute i) The bas-occiptal and most of the sphenoid area 
are missing (fig. 2). Because of the extreme degree of 
rushing, some of the very small pieces were not put in 
position, and there are thus eight well defined holes, a 

feature which will later be referred to again. 





Sex and Age 

Sexing a skeleton on the evidence of the skull alone is 
a difficule task even when the range of variability in a 
population is known. Sex-determination in fossil man, as 
Genoves (1954) has already pointed out, is particularly 
Table to error, However, the fact thatthe Upper Palao- 
lithic European population is in many respects similar to 
their more recent descendants (Morant, 1950; von Bonin, 
19350) suggests that a similar type and degree of sexual 
dimorphism is to be expected in the former. Considering, 
then te smallness of te wupeorbicl ridges, moderately 
developed mastoid process, smooth nuchal area, and 
absence of a well defined external occipital protuberance, 
there would seem very good grounds for considering the 
person to have been female. it may be noted here that not 
all the British skulls which are probably of Upper Palzo- 
Wek ogn arenes Lryond dou, and faderd fam of the 
opinion that the Aveline’s Hole’ O skull could well be 
female, rather than male, as suggested by Buxton (1924). 
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‘The fact that the sutures of the Whaley vault are in the 
process of obliteration, ass evident on both the endocranial 
dnd ectocanal surfs, shows the person to have been 
fully adult. However, in view of the recent doubt cast 
upon aging by suture closure (Singer, 1953; McKern and 
Stewart, 1957, Genoves and Messmacher, 1959), the 
catimate of $0 to 55 years by Sir Arthur Keith (Armstrong, 
1949) would now seem very doubtful, 








Fic, 2, BASAL ASPECT OF THE WHALEY SKULL 


Stippled areas have been reconstructed with a quickedrying cement, 
Drawing by Rosemary Powers 








Morphology and Affinities 
Because the Whaley skull is shortly to be included in 
a more detailed statitical analysis of Upper Paleolithic 
‘material, only general comments as to its afinities to other 
will be made here, The measurements of the 

re given in Table I, and include a number previously 
taken by Keith. In the fairly vertical frontal bone, general 
roundness of the vault, and conformation of the occipital 
region, the Whaley skull is noticeably similar to the female 
specimens Aveline’s Hole O (Buxton, 1924), Flint Jack's 
Cave 1 (Wells, 1958), and Kilgeeany A (Fawcett, 1928; 
Martin, 193s). Also, after making an allowance for the 
difference in sex, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Cheddar male (Seligman and Parsons, 1914), Langwith 
vault (Keith, 1929), and Kilgreany B skull (Faweett, 
Martin, 1933) represent the same physical type (as far as 
cone can ever judge from such inadequate material). If the 
other Aveline’s Hole skulls ate also Late Paleolithic in date, 
then it can also be said that the male Skull A (Keith, 1924) 
is also very similar to the Whaley specimen, On the other 
hand, Aveline’s Hole B and C contrast noticeably in their 
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hhigh cranial indices, and this alo applics to another skull 
from this site, briefly pee 1987). Con 
sein the end owas bra continent 
‘mesolithic times, one is yenheetcrt 
Meer Svcs Hk pines ea icp 
ic. 
“Tams I, seeasuamsecrs OF rte WHALEY SKU 
(All those taken by the author are defined in various issues of Biometrika.) 





Opisthion-nason 
Cranial capacity rasce 
© Approximate estimates only 
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In comparing the 
contemporaries, it must not 
vaults differ noticeably from it. Son the 
Tnilcty between some of the Lave Palzolidac shall ie 
Britain and neolithic crania is quite striking. The mean 
measurement, given in Table Il lp to| demonsrate 

how close the groups is by no means a 
Sedataonas Seligman and Panoes (1914) noted 
a fairly close resem 

jc male skulls from Coldrum. Also, 


ze between the Cheddar man and the 
‘von Bonin 
(19356) demonstrated by the method of Pearson's co- 
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cffcient of racial likeness that the Upper Palzolithics closely 

emblod French ncolahie peoples 

Paleolihic ape: Ins & woul exon 0 diphey eqedl 
Cultural Aspects 

Te isan unfortunate fact that two features which Arm= 


fal bea rence Gomera 
buried or on the surface), 


(1949) also wrote: ‘Definite evidence of 
dead by vidas eonicd 
the oo wie BF the ated bared tober bee 


‘of wood or bone.’ After 
lrpeeocmbep ier 
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‘me to ‘Whaley, Langwith, Aveline’s 
arpa pe 
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14:77 asin the lst few yar have given much 
TAT. ise te Zande history, a history of migrations 
and wars and the politcal, cultural and social assimilation 
of many peoples to the dominant Ambomu, with their 
‘Avongara ruling house, that they brought about. One of 
the results of these historical movements has been the wide 
dispersal of clans and consequently of their mingling. The 
complexity, even confusion, with which the ethnologist is 
‘confronted can be further seen in the totemic situation, In 
catlie articles I have listed 188 clans and 127 totems for the 
‘Arande of the Sudan alone (excluding the Azande of the 
former Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa), The 
figure for the totems is probably fairly accurate, but there 
are certainly many more small clans not listed. As a guess, 
for I have not counted them, 1 would say that there must 
be well over a hundred more; and were the Azande of 
other regions to be included they could amount to several 
hhundeed Ia this oper [undertake a broad survey of the 
totemic affiliations of some of the better-known clans in 
the Sudan, sample districts having been selected to represent 
iL detioed of the population from Tembura in the west to 
‘Meridi in the east.* Some observations are made which 
bear not only on the ethnic and social composition of the 
Azande but also on some features of totemism. In Table I, 
the clans marked with an asterisk are either certainly or 
very probably of Mbomu (pure Zande) stock, The re- 
made of tus paper wil coast of observations on this 





list. 


* With a table. The Hon. Editor gratflly acknowledges asistance 
_fros the Ford Foundation, through the thor, towards the cst of pub 
lication ofthis paper. 
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1. Inall cases except that of the Balingi clan individuals 
aiming membership of the same clan nevertheless gave 
different totems. These are not secondary totems, except 
possibly in the cas ofthe Abandogo clan (tered pig seems 
to be linked, perhaps for reasons of colour of petha 
because of a linguistic assimilation of the name of the 
animal—ndogo—to the name of the clan, with the red ficld 
rat). They are different totems given by persons who calls 
themselves by the same clan name. This fact has long been 
noted. De Calonne (Azande, 1921, p. 223) remarked that, 
for example, the Aboro clan have the chimpanzee for 
totem in some areas and the lumbu (? rungbu) in other areas 
and that the Agbutu clan have the hornet in some areas 
and the viper in others, and he suggested that chis might be 
an indication of different ethnic origins. Mgr. Lagae (Les 
Azande ou Niam-Niam, 1926, pp. 374.) was aware 
that persons with the same clan name give different totems, 
It is evident from the information given by these two 
authorities that the situation in the Congo is the same as in 
the Sudan, To account for the fact we must, I think, accept 
the historical explanation of the Azande themselves. They 
say that in the course of war, migration, domination and 
the displacement and fractionization of clans individuals 
attached themselves to some clan, other than their own, of 
some standing in their vicinity, but, in some instances at 
any rate, carried their o ‘otemic affiliation into it, 
‘This accounts for small minority totemic representations. 
‘They also say that in similar circumstances groups of 
foreign stock made similar attachments, either to the 
socially superior Mbomu clans or to some clan of another 





foreign people, eventually conquered and absorbed like > 
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themselves. This is what is called a kpamiakpamia clan, 2 those of them who have totems may have done so 
conglomerate clan, such as the Akowe, the Abadara, the each man according to his taste. Another circumstance is 
‘Angbaga, the Aboro, the Avunduo and other clans. Azande the Zande dogma that a man’s totem is that of his bio- 
assert that ithas been 2 common proces in their hisory for logical, not social, father. Consequently a man born of 
sections of clans ro lose touch with their fellow clansmen adulterous congress may, if it is known, be thi 

as a consequence of dispersal and in course of time to belong in a general social sense to his mother’s husband's 
regard themselves as separate groups under the names of clan or to his, uncle's clan, as the case may be, 


fone of their elders (ina sengi e ku ti bokumbs), and as such 
becoming new clans taking a new name after a nickname 
given to them by their daughters-in-law (adiya agude sengi 
pai), and then sometimes fusing with some section of a 
totally different clan and intermarrying with their original 
Co NERS eosodglle et oak descargas 
splittings and fusions, and attempts to explain clan names 
ate, as [have shown elsewhere (MAX, 1936, 63), at least in 
most cases, quite obviously no more than ety- 
mology; but al are agreed that splittings and fusions were 
frequent. So much s0, and for so long have they been going 
on, that uncertainty and contradictions between statements 
about them can readily be understood. Azande also say 
that some dispersed peoples have taken on in the process of 
dispersal the status of clans. The Abasiti are a case in point; 
the Adio are another. Abasiri and Adio, once distinct 
with their own are now often given 
be names of clans. But the Adio were originally an 
‘ethnic group comprising a number of clans, among them: 
[AbSres aod t the Akowe have arched themselves 
clements (with totems different from that of 
ow more or less regarded as Akowe, for 
difference in totem has no great social significance. It may 
bbe remarked upon, and it may be taken into consideration 
in questions of intermarriage or with regard to the obliga- 
TBO Kinsioen i the viciy vo being beer 60-2 men's 
feast, but Azande do not necessary, oF polite, to 
inquire pointedly into a man's ori 
Te must be noted that itis not just a matter of the totem 
linked to a clin being different in widely separated areas. 
In the clan census it was found that very frequently persons 
living in the same local community gave the same clan 
name but different totems. This may be due to secondary 
displacements, for Azande are very mobile, only the 
closest kin living near to each other, and sometimes not 
‘even they. It is understandable that in this state of flux and 
isolation de Calonne (op. ct p. 190) should have come 
across Azande of foreign origin who were so cut off from 
folk of their own stock that they had not only forgotten 
ti lnging be wee oe oS Sey 
an o > however, which I have not my 
In addon to this constant movement other Grcum= 
stances may have added to the confusion. Mgr. Lagae says 
(ep. i.) hat any individ del thatthe dan 
nno totem, as also docs de Calonne (op. cit p- 192). 1 
have not myself met a Zande who siid that he had no 
totem, but I would not dispute the statement of the two 
Belgian writers, for it would seem that some of the assimi~ 
lated foreign peoples, for example the Aboguru and possibly 
the Abangbinda,3 were originally not totemic, so it may 
fell be that in some parts of che country” they have 
remained so, This makes a further complication, in that 








mother (an opinion which is consistent with a similar 
notion of inheritance of witchcraft). Then, I was told that 


it is quite usual for first-born chil to change at death 
(och we apo ape oid of what his 
; 


brothers, and it is a common opinion that all children of 
the daughters of members of the royal Avongara clan 
change at death into leopards, the totem of the royal clan, 
regardless of their fathers’ clans, In neither case does the 
‘opinion appear to lead to a change of clan, totem and clan 
Deg th rose prs 4 
‘Mgr. Lagae (op. cit., pp. 36-45) is opinion that 
dann hve sogineated Fe ee ete 
into existence through the adoption. by some section of a 
clan of a new totem, and that this happens so frequently 


prcshnepe eg Grranler nena ee! l= 
diversity of clans. He thinks that this could come about by 
ape traces on his father’s tomb of an animal other 
than that of his clan, of an iguana, for example, instead of 
fier nooner bonito sles solomesee 
father must have been a chil tery. 

Perepieep iat remetoe peep (ogee 
Poole emerson called after his 





evidence of such an event ever having happened, and he 
does not even that any Zande has ever offered 
tion of clan segmentation, leaving us to suppose 


what Azande told me that 


that it is no more than 2 justo explanation of hs own, I 
i the 


pently 

pes pine Feoprobed eeyieemeresrint 
animals other than that of the dead man’s totem, so that 
n7 
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new clans would be formed almost daily, and there is no 
evidence that they ate. Indeed, some totemic creatures, OF 
their traces, could never be scen om graves or anywhere 
near them—some even do not exist—yer they continue to 
be totems. [ have earlier remarked that Mgr. Lagae says 
that many individuals declare that their clans have no 
totems and he attributes this to che same cause. Aman 
searches the grave of his father for traces of an animal in 
vvain and. concludes that his father was descended from 
somcone who had no totem, so he starts a new clan without 
a totem, IE chis were realy how a Zande would act there 
‘would be endless clans without totems, which is certainly 
not the case. And if there is no evidence that a change of 
totem has led to clan segmentation there is equally no 
cevidence that segmentation has brought about a change of 
totem; nor, it must be added, is such evidence likely to be 
found ina society where, outside the royal clan, few people 
know anything about their forbears, even their names, 
farther back than theie grandfathers and probably nobody 
could state his descent back for more than three or four 
generations, In this respect the Azande are like most of us. 
3. Ie will be evident from the table of clans and totems 
that it is by no means always easy to state categorically 
that the totems of such-and-such a clan is such~and-such a 
creature and that those who have different totems are 
assimilated clements, One can, however, combining 
numerical preponderance with Zande statements, legiti= 
mately speak of a certain ania as being the tote of 
certain clan in some cases, as for instance those of the 
‘Akowe, the Agbambi, the Angumbc, and the Abananga; 
but not in other cases, as for instance those of the Avo- 
tombo, the Angali, the Abadara, the Ambata, and the 
Abaraboro; and here ie must be pated out thas the clans 
selected as samples are not only among the best-known 
clans in the Sudan but also those ‘with the highest numerical 
Tepeesentation and also for the most part those considered 
to be the ‘best’ clans socially; and they are therefore those 
in which assimilation of forcign elements is most likely to 
haave taken place, and on the largest sale, Ie will, morcover, 
at once be sen how fit it can bs to ask oly a fe 
ons, pethaps a single person, for the names of clan and 
Pete tt tie ope. ae a cla fas that aca fe 
totem. AA statement of the kind to have any validity must 
be based on a very wide survey, both numerically and 
geographically. Errors have undoubtedly been made by 
taking too small a sample. ‘Thus itis simply not the case 
that, as de Calonne says (op. cits p. 187), the Aboro's totem 
is the chimpanzee and that of the Abadara the tortoise (his 
niotes were in any case left in a very confused state and he 
did not always distinguish between what he calls tribes 

aod what he els ans). Mgr. Lgae (py. 37 5 
that the thunder-beast isthe totem of the Avunduo, the 
Agbambi, the Akowe, the Avundukura, the Angbadimo 
and the Agiti among other clans, an identification of clan 
with totem certainly not bome out by the survey here 
presented. Dr. Czckanowski, whose studies in the Nile 
‘Congo area have been of considerable ethnological im— 
portans didnot have the lengthy experience of Zand 
id of de Calonne and was without the added advantage 
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of Mgr. Lague’s knowledge of the Zande tongue and s0, 
not being aware of the diversity of totems sometimes given 

persons claiming to be members of the same clan, he 
has all the more easily fallen into the same trap. Thus he 
gives (Forschungen in Nil-Kongo Zwischengebiet, 1924, ie 
443-6) as the totem of the Abakundo the gara lizard, as that 7” 
of the Agbambi the thunder-beast, and as that of the Agiti 
the lead: but raul, onthe oer and and by god 
luck, he is very often right in his identifications. However, 
his remark chat the number of different totems is very 
small is, it must be said, wide of the mark, The early 
travellers in Zandeland—Piaggia, Schweinfurth, Junker, 
Casati, etc:—some of whom resided for years among the 
‘Azande, do not seem to have been aware that they have 
clans, far less tovemic clans, 

4. Although he was well aware ofthe almost insuperable 

dices ofthe ak, de Clone pit pp.) thovght 
it possible that the evidence of what he called the pseu 
totemism of the Azande might enable us to reconstruct 
some of their history, in that if one finds the same totem 
among different clans it could indicate a common origin, at 
least in the case of ereatures like the chameleon, the 
hhomet and the monitor lizard, for he adds that other 4 
species are so frequent as totems and are found among 

ples of 0 diverse origins tha eur croyances zoolatiques 
Tit aet pendent tute vaew Olea’ ets noceary 19 
agece with him on this lst point, and I would go further 
and say chat an attempt to reconstruct ancient history from 
the thousands of bits and pieces is a hi our. 
Clans have been so broken up, and then their fractions 
have been so broken up again, individual, families and 
groups of kin being scattered in the course ofa couple of 
centuries of movements, both of peoples and individuals, 
that it isno longer possible from present conditions to reach 
certain, even probable, conclusions about clans of earlier 
times. Indeed, so considerably have the clans been shaken 
up that of the better-known ones probably the only one in 
which all the members give the same totem is the royal 
clan of the Avongara. No case was recorded in the samples 
examined of a member of this clan giving any other totem. 
than the leopard The reavon for tis i dovbrle that i 
would be impossible for any commoner to identify him 
self with this aristocratic class, The historical importance 
of the confusion lies rather in the further evidence which it 
arovides of the correctns of Zande trains about hit 

‘lopment, a. politic emerging from wars, 
tmigrations, polieal domination’ and ecletal and pocl 
assimilation of foreign peoples on a large scale; and also in 
the further fact that the present circumstances of clans and 
their totemic afiiations cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of that development. 

5. Ie will have been noted that no less than 21 out of the 

42 dan ed have (nthe numeri sense already defined) 
as their totem righ, a long black snake with a narrow 
head, a fact which pees of the idea that it is a function 
of totems to distinguish one clan from another, ass evident 
alo in the eas of other tus. Moreover emot ade 
quately be accounted for by a hypothesis that the clans 
‘which’ have this make for totem could be branches of 2 
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‘once single clan which have separated out from it, fonly abstain from eating chem? In any case, with the exception 
for the reason that, as can be seen in the tables, while most of the red pig, the totem of the Abandogo, the other 
of them are of Mbomu, ot true Zande, stock, others belong animals habitually eaten by Azande appear in the census 


to foreign peoples. It may be worth pointing out in this 
feanesion that’s, sake ithe mone appropriate fem 
among the Azande on account of their belief that the 
body-soul emerges in its totemic form from the grave of 
the deceased, a notion which itis easier to entertain in the 
case of snakes than, for example, chimpanzees or red pigs. 
spe led bo the alot though s make ray bey tas 
would hardly account adequately for its preference as a 
totem, for snakes figure prominently, as totems or in other 
symbolic ways, in the thought of many African peoples 
who have no such belief. A psychological explanation is 
probably here required. 

Whatever the explanation may be, itis a, remarkable 
fact that 12 out of the ar clans which have the rungbu as 
totem are probably Mbomu clans, while two others have 
the, presumably non-existent, rainbow-make as totem. 
‘This makes a snake, and especially the runghv snake, the 
Mbomu snake par excellence, OF the Mbomu clans listed 
only the Angbapiyo and the Abadara have non-make 
totems, ewo out of 16. We may go further and say that the 
ringhu snake is the most representative totem of these 42, 
well-known and numerically important clans, for it is 
also the totem of 9 clans which are probably not of 
Mbomu, but of foreign, origin, while a tenth (Abakpoto) 
has another snake (ighukpu) as it totem, There is also what 
we might call a substantial minority representation of 
snake totems in clans which have a majority representation 
of some other totem, Altogether out of the sample of 3,071 
individuals 1,645, more than half, have snake totems, 1,464 
of them the rungiu snake. 

6. The lack of sharp differentiarion between clans by 
totems, and the giving of different totems by persons 
chiming to be members of the same clan, are not only 
evidence of intermingling and dispersal of peoples on a 
ue sales which we bor to Bave bappened, bot aio of 
the unimportance of totemism among the Azande, an 
tmimportance that caused de Calonne to speak of pseudo 
totemism. It must be appreciated in the light of the inter- 
mingling and dispersal, for itis difficult to sce how clan 
toteiism ean have much meaning where there is so much 
mobility. As Mgr. Lagae remarks (op. cit., p. go) ‘Les 
‘Azande’ne témoignent aucun culte, aucune marque de re 
pour animal totem.’ Almost all the totems are either 
inedible or, where edible, belong to the class of creatures 
called yohropa unclean, which te nt ae las by 
any respectable person, unless he be and those 
which are valued as food, such asthe waterbuck, the pig, 
Nie ble Wd is Sorneseased Foi are, Tas bed, 
in fact eaten by everyone, including’ those whose totems 
they are. [admit that it was difficult to make certain of the 
acctiracy of the information, and it i true that in theory, 
‘whatever may happen in practice, people are supposed to 
abstain from eating their totems, as Mgr. Lagae (op ci 
p. 40) observes, though he admits that i 
‘with impunity, which is certainly the case; and if they kill 
them would such great lovers of flesh as the Azande 























pear as 
totems so rarely that they have litle significance. Then, 
sharing che same totem isn itself no bar to intermarriage, 
and here again, though in theory having the same « 
‘ame andthe sie totem taba, in practice ch marriages 
sometimes take place, hough, apart om mariage wi 
the royal clan, it would be dificult to determine how often. 
On the other hand, not having the same totem docs not 
necessarily make a marriage permissible between persons 
wwith the same clan name. fe may do so if i is known that 
the spouses are of different ethnic origins; but it will be 
remembered that it is a common opinion that men take 
their totems from eheit fathers and women from their 
mothers so that a man and his sister can have different 
totems, so strictly speaking it could be said that even fellow 
chnsfoik do not have the same totem, Opinions on this 
matter are, however, vague and lack unanimity. We may 
therefore agree with de Calonne (op. city p. 192) when he 
says that even in an isolated connpact group, a8 distinct 
from isolated individuals, knowledge of the totem may 
* passe au rang des préoccupations scondares.’ We can readily 
understand this state of affairs when the totem is little more 
than a word, ora name, and if this is possible with compact 
groups it is not at all improbable that individuals may be 
uncertain about their totems—I have myself noticed 
hrsitations on the part of men asked for their totems—and. 
that they may therefore pass from one to another, for 
example, from one snake to another, under the influence of 
their social environment, difficult though it would be to 
prove this. 

7. Absence of cult, absence of marks of respect, ete 
may, however, be regarded as signs, rather than as causes, 
of the lack of significance which totems have for Azande. 
‘The cause is undoubtedly that clans are not in any degree 
localized and have no corporate functions. Clanship can. 
hhave some general social interest for the individual (he is 
expected to behave in certain ways to not only all his own 
clansmen but to those also of his in-laws, tis mother's 
brother, his blood. brothers, his circumcision tutor, et) 
and a man may feel some contentment at belonging to a 
Mbomu clan, not that that gives him any rege But 
clans as such’ ate so amorphous that they mean hitle to 
‘Arande. If we except close kinsmen, who are scen as 
kinsmen rather than as clansmen, and’ clansmen who are 
close neighbours, scen as neighbours as much as clansmen, 
it would be no more than a slight exaggeration, if that, 0 
say that membership of the same clan means litle more to 
‘Azande than to Scotsmen of today. There is litte beyond 
the common name: there are no lineages, and descent 
counts for so, ltele that commoners neither know theit 
descent nor ania not Fae She ae 
society is essentially a political society in whi litic 
status, authority, functions, office and allegiance aR 
more than membership of a clan, and in which clans have 
no political status or functions. The only clan which is 
important, as such, is that of the Avongara, and that is 
because its members are everywhere the ruling aristocracy 
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(for whom the other Azande are al just commoners rather 
thay members fh or that a) and ee he iy 
membership deives fom cls pefilege and power. 
iReeiey diac was act Neuve ees ee te oe 
the clans, both Mbomu and forcign, lived each in its own 
locality under its own elders. Then began the domination 
of the Mbomu clans by the Avongara and afterwards the 
migrations and conquests of the Ambomu under their 
‘Avongara roles in which all alike were seatered far and 
‘ide, sich 5 we find them today. Beyoud question no one 
SSS eae 
islocations an but iis equally certain that 
tinier al ie esceccrse ra erie 
it may be to some extent a romantic and distorted repre- 
sentation of the past when Azande picture their clans as 
‘once having been localized and politically autonomous, it 
ttesepbod i some measure to what we Bod among Other 
Sudanic peoples who are without rulers. Moreover, the 
situation taust at one time have resembled soch a repre 
seataton rather than the state Of ses in ther tee recent 
history, for it is dificult to see how totemic clans could 
Cio Rs Re eee 1s anything like those 
Obtain Sect to cxatures or 0. The present 
ate of Zand Clas and at OF ther neni: slatoas 
‘ean only be understood in the light of the political 
ment of Zande society, even though it can be for us only 2 
Gismmncring light. Handreds of thousands of people of 








Jacob Kunst: 1891-1960. Iith 
Pease, dead nity Deeeconesr 
48 ‘Jaap Kunst the young discipline of cthnomus- 
‘has lost one of its most vig pioneers. He 
‘was born on 12 August, 1891. Sometimes in this field are 
sid 0 fall into those who collect and those who work on the 


pln Sp coe biviial Giscirtial conc 
des mecting in one i is indivi nly was 
Jap Kunst, He came to know the joys of ficldwork ata very early 
fage and developed into an excellent analytical scholar somewhat 
liter. There is 2 wonderful sory of how oa Terschelling he 
hhold of a special song inthe possesion ofa certain fherman 
‘Was not inclined to divulge it. One day the two men were out 
fing ou hens ved Se ‘when they were caught 
‘oncoming tide: jase managed | to safety, 
Sa tetkin Und the efluenet see bor and song) 
dlink the sent man's tongue ood up and so Jp, got hs 
‘wedding song afterall. His natural ability to make friends was a 
for a folksong-hunter, indispensable quality. In 
i ‘secure ea, a fine sense of 
‘indomitable energy and a very strong constitution 
‘Sli could sand upto any senount of Bue and of coune— 
Tis wskn which could esablsh contact if eveything cle fed, 
He played as wel as any bewitching fiddler ata fair. Asa matter 
of Bic cafe meno os combed 
‘with his abundant ‘human sympathy, certainly were 
‘most valuable ase asa fieldworker. 

ke so many other poner in ths ld Kon wa or 2 pro= 
fessional musician. He had aclsical education atthe Gymnasium 
nr 
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different ethnic origins all jumbled up—the ethnologist in 
‘Afica may somecisies sgh for some neat litle Polynesian 
or Melanesian island community! 
Notes 
+ Zande Clan Names,” MAX, 1956, 623 “Zande Totems? Max, 
1936, 110; "Cannibalism: 2 Zande Test,” Aca, 1996; “Zande 
Hixocical Texts’ Sudan Note: & Records, 1955, 1956. 1957; ‘A 
History of the Kingdom of Gbudwe,” Zaire, 1956; ‘The Zande 
Royal Courr’ Zar, 1957; Zande Warfare,’ Anthropor, 1987; "The 
Origin of the Roling Clan of the Azande,' Southwest Journal o 
Antropolegy, 1957, “Zande Border Raids Afric, 19875 "Zande 
‘Princes,’ Anthropological 











Mange. The survey was conducted, 
‘years 1926 and 1930. 
jor P. M. Larken, whilst in agreement to 


the 
Vi, 


with 
EM ee eee etal 


‘violinist in the municipal orchestra of his native i under 
ee ae 
that he bad gained as a solo violinist. Ficldwork done on the 


inland of Terschelling from 1910 onwards had resulted in the 
publication of a very successfal book Terschellinger Volksleven as 
carly as 1915 and it was quite clear that cis really was the kind of 
‘work for which he was made. It would be some time sil, how= 
cever, before he could prove that he was not only 2 fol 


collector but also an st in the fullest sense of 
word. That ‘ame after he had been caught by the 
beauty of the music of the Indonesian archipelago. It 0 happened 


= ipods ere epens 
was ata mace st coe Javanese 
Courh, ad cis cope Ciel i erties couse Ot aE 
He stayed on in Java when his companions siled back to Holland 
iin 1920, in order to devote himself to the study of this music, His 
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Jaw degree enabled him to take a government post and, initially, 
the mosiological work was done 38 a sieline. In 193the found 3 
wife who greatly encouraged and helped him in his endeavours 
‘The frst book on the subject, Toomlunst ix Bali (1925), appeated 
under their joint names. During his fist home leave (1927) he 








‘onivincing the Minister for the Colonies of the great 
importance of a systematic survey of the music of Indonesia and 
the result was his appointment as official government musicolo~ 
gist. For Indonesia this meant eventually a magnificent collection 
Of musical instruments and musicological material, finally housed 
in an annex of the Muscum at Batavia. The depression of the 
early nineteen-thirtis was the cause of the termination of this post, 
firs Head of Department appointed him a1 a taveling 
secretary during his very extensive tours and thus the work could 
{go on. Circumstances prevented his return to Java afte his second 














JAAP KUNST 





hhome leave in 1934, but an appointment as a conservator at the 
Colonial Muscum (now Royal Institute for the Tropics) in 
‘Amsterdam in 1936 cnabled him to continuc his constructive work 
and to build up a second musicological collection and a very 
extensive library of documentation. Kunst was a very methodical 
‘man and card indexes, kept up to date with the greatest care, made 
his Ethnomusicology (3rd ed., 1950) and its Supplement (1960)— 
‘with more than $,000 entries from all over the world and addi- 
tional extensive reference registers—an invaluable help to all 
serious workers. His scholarly activitics were always directed 
towards the establishment of the importance of music in the 
framework of human culture and his comparatively carly work 
Music in Java (final edition—in English—at Martinus Nyhoft's 
The Hague, 1949) already contains many sound and stimulating 
suggestions and ample evidence of painstaking and arduous 
dative work. His keen intellec, backed by a choice collection 
of demonstration material, made him an excellent teacher (since 
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1953 a8 a University lecturer), His activites in this field will be 
sorely missed. His animated lectures made him well known and 
beloved on both sides of the Atlantic, He was chosen as Curt 
Sachs's successor as Hon. President of the American Ethnomusi- 
ological Society and he succeeded Ralph Vaughan Williams as 
President of the Intemational Folkmesic Council. In his own. 
country ‘lected a member of the Netherlands Academy of 
Sciences in 1958 and was one of the few members of that select 
group who were not full professors, Kunst’s death leaves a gap 
‘which ean never be propery filled. ‘A. A. BAKE 











Douglas Hamilton Gordon: 1895-1961. With « portrait 
‘On 16 February of this year Colonel D. H. Gordon, 
[49 DS©., OBE, the distinguished soldier and 
archeologist, ded suddenly and unexpectedly a¢ his 

home at Hingham, Norfolk 
‘Douglas Hamilton Gordon was born in 1893, was educated at 
Wellington and the RLM.C., and went ont to India in. 1984 











DOUGLAS HAMILTON GORDON 


fice service in Mesopotamia, in which he earned the D.S.0. at 
the batele of Kut, he returned to India where he served with the 
36 Sikhs until his retirement in 1946. Most of his soldiering was 
in the N.W.F, Province, and he knew the sites between Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi 2s intimately as any man, He was frequently 
seconded from his regiment and when stationed at Pachmathi 
and Jabalpur, he and his wife discovered many caves with rock 
paintings and many microlithic flaking sites. He also spent some 
time touring the region round Maski, and duringmany hot-weather 
periods of leave in Kashmir did much archeological work in the 
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ficld, After his retirement archeology became his main occupa 
tion, He was an Honorary Correspondent of the Archizological 
Survey of India and external examiner and referee for Indian 
Archeology to the University of London. His writings will be 
familiar to readers of Max to which and to several other journals 
hhe was a frequent contributor. His archeological interests were 
‘wide and included everything in Europe or Asia which seemed to 
hhim to bear on the Indian problem. Though primarily specializing 
in prehistory and the caly historical period, his long experience 
Tepe ile dete nesting cal sppeesuninn| cal gs 
Indian. In 1938 his only book The Prehistoric Background of Indian 
Cilture was published, an admirably clear, concise and original 
stem of al that fas some cm to be elle fc in Indian 
prehistory. The most important of his numerous papers are those 
Ea rock paintings and the long contribution to tee Journal of the 
Indian Seat 9 Oro Art (Vol. X1) on "Early indian Terra 
? which still remains the only real attempt to come to grips 

‘with the subject. . hae 
Jock Gordon was 2 man of great personal charm, His friendship 
Sobran aod dcr, and Le ws peel Hd wo jlo 
both Indian and English with whom he was always ready to share 
his vast experience, Modest to a degree, he could however be 
formidable to the pretentious or the slapdash. Like his great 
predecessor General Cunningham he was proud of his amateur 
Status: he was contemptuous of official judgements and in 
different to professional reputations or expertise, subjecting 
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everything to the sober scrutiny of his own quiet but quit 
Slat covnon sense His daaisa great low, and ace only 
to hisregiment and his archeological friends, He leaves a widow, 
‘who shared all his work, a son and a daughter. 

DOUGLAS BARRETT 


David Reginald Hay-Neave, Hay of Leys: 1912-196r 
David Reginald eel Hay of Leys, who 
T5O ied on x January, 1961, at the age of 48, was 
probably known to only a few Fellows of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 5 
He was not an anthropologist 


of his 12 res of mechs . 
y training or profession and mai 
no of being one; but he was a born collector, blesed 
‘with lar and instnetive discrimination. During his earecr in the 
gn Sev alltel in exh comity fo which i wat 
ted, gradually forming 2 homogencous of objects, 
Tbualy of types which had noc been extensively collected before 
and were obtolescent. Three notable collections of this kind were 
presented by him to the Department of Ethnography of the 
British Museum, from the tribes of Burma, Nepal 
and from Java. He was also a benefactor of the Department of, 
‘Oriental Antiquities. 
‘Those fortunate enough to have been his friends will remember 
1a man of buoyant and engaging personality, of great charm and 
of wide interests. B. L. CRANSTONE 





SHORTER NOTE 


‘The ABO and Rhesus D Groups of 304 Tibetans, Tested on 
Eldoncards. By H.R.H, Prince Peter of Greece and 
JS] Denmark, Dr. Krad Eldon and Dr. J. Balser Jorgensen. 
With a text figure and two tables. (From the work of 

the Third Danish Expedition to Central Asi 

The ‘of this investigation is partly to give the blood 
‘group data of 304 Tibetans examined in Kalimpong in the years 
1936-57 and partly to refer in more detail to the technique used 
(Eldoncards). 

The only reliable data available so far concerning human blood 
‘groups in Tibet were the 150 tess made by Biichi in Kalimpong, 
in 1953. One of us (Prince Peter), working in Kalimpong at the 
time as an ethnologist, found that this was a great opportunity t0 
‘continue the blood-group research therefor the sake ofthe Third 
Danish Expedition to Central Asia, Unfortunately it was not 
possible to set up a serological laboratory with proper equipment. 
Furthermore tation from Kalimpong to the nearest 
laboratory would have taken so much time that the samples 
would have deteriorated during the journey. 

Faced with these difficulties, it was fotind worth while to try to 
utilize Eldoncards for blood-groupings which could, liter on, be 
controlled in a laboratory. 


‘The Technique of Grouping on the Cards 
‘The card has four panels with dried reagents containing, 
sepia“, -D (Rh) and ~AB son with no aa 
The fourth pane isa conta panel which reve posible 
non-spec ‘of auto-agglutination. 
Sci reger saved in one drop of drinking water. A tiny 
drop of capillary blood is thoroughly stirred into it and subse 
nly spread all over she pane. fier an inva of ne inte 
the cardi teed very slowly to all sides for ttee minutes, being 
held vertically for 10-15 seconds on each side four times every 
‘minute, The result is then read (fg. 1), 
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The Control of Cands 

‘A total of 309 cards was used and returned £0 one of us (K-E,) 
fo inspection and eventual control. Five cards werent readable 
owing to strong agglutination, presumably auto-agghotination, 
ial the panels thee cards were exchided cin the materi 





Fi. 1, THE ELDONCARD 


‘The remarkable of blood with aut nat 
activity in this i apne cota soe Bo i 
frequency of group-AB Tibetans found by Tennant (quoted 


Boyd, Lidia bern tlre 1954). 
‘The remaining. 34 cade all shoved cel postive DORA) 
reactions. 271 cards had also retained clear-cut ABO reactions 


Ind been correctly read. On 29 other cards the dried ABO, 
reactions were less distinct but the control absorption tests con 
firmed the previous reading, Finally, the ABO group of four cards 


Nos. 151, 152 MAN Jury, 1961 
“Taaux L. pISTRIBUTION OF BLOOD GROVES AND OLE MREQUENCHS IN TET 
Blood Groups Gene Frequencies 
Locality No. A B AB ° Pp q r D 
Kham 153 25% 28% 28% 39% 0176 or195 0624 © — 0-005 
Lhasa (0) 7 1 43% 9% 28% = oD. 0422. OTSA 
Toone CS ey ee, 
Amdo: s ® @ G) 
Hor ‘ Q @) 
Other 6%” ® © @ 
‘Kham--Lhasa (O) 
+ Tag 3h -% 35% 8% 30%H_— OSH 0-242 60D 01004 
withthe ondinary cleat agglutination in, he D but Nepal, we have the rocen investigations of Bird et al, 1957, and 
moreover with traces of ition in all the other panels from North-Eastern India, Gupta’s of 1958. 





inclading the conte eb, tad boon wrongly erat 
presumably because of ome misunderstanding of the meaning of 
the reaction in the control panel. These cards obviously 
‘artied Ri-postive blood of group O, but with a slight tendency 
to nonspecific agglutination. The absorption tests confiemed that 
the blood did actually belong to group O. 


‘The Technique ofthe Contol Absorption Teste 
‘The dried mixture of blood and reagent in a control panel was 
disolved in 44 drops ofa diaton of one op of an atta 
Serum and one drop of an anti-B serum in 28 drops of physiologic 
saline solution. Tope opera ps erat; id 
vas ceteifged and then rated and ted again known, 
Ag and A: and B cells. Cards with known blood of the different 
‘ABO groups were included as control. Ne 
the first tube of the titration row showed that the antigen in 
juestion had been present in the dried blood and had absorbed 
compan snbody. On the ott land he is eo 
ee ce eee eden oe pee 
test cells wl anti not been present in 
dnd Hoos i " 


tive reactions from 


ABO Groups 
Out of the 304 Tibetans grouped on cards, 284 came from the 
rrovinces Lhasa a tog 14 from other places 


great 
in Tibet (8 from Amdo(A:1, B:4, 0:3), 6 ftom Hor (B:3, 0:3)) 
and 6 pai tee ter oi 

‘The wip distribution in the main provinces is shown 
in Table Let ec that majoe diferences do not exist, This was 
‘expected, for itis known thatthe populations from different parts 
of the country intermingle to.a great extent. 

‘As already mentioned the only reliable comparative figures for 
‘Tibetans are Bachi’s of 1952. It would be very interesting to 

the results from Tibet with those from other countries 

fof Central Asia, but only very few are available, From western 
China there are none at all; from southern Siberia there are only 
figures from the Irkutsk area (Buriat) (Boyd, 19$0);, from 


Tn Table IL all these results are given for comparison, It is not 
possible to draw final conclusions from these rather small and 
Scattered observations, but the two Tibetan series seem to be 
definitely most closely related to each other 2s well as to the 
‘Buriats, whereas there are clear diferences between them and 
the peoples south of the Himalayas. 


‘The Rhesus Factor D(Rig) 

‘The cards showed 100 percent. Rhesus positives, which 
supports the conclusion drawn from the ABO-group determina 
tioas thac the closest relatives of the Tibetans are the central and 
cast Asiatic peoples. 


‘Tanur IL. GENE FIEQUENCTES I DIFFERENT ASTATIC POPULATIONS 


Leclity (Investigator) pee 
Tibet (present series) 384 oFfs4 0342 0-600 
‘Tibet (Bich, 1983) 10 0147 O12 o-64t 
Nepal (Bird etal 1957) 2809 0245 0190 0565 
Ring (N.Ind., Gupta, 1958) 150 230 0-398 0-472 
Tippera( ym) 130 019 210 O47t 
Rankhal( 9 ow ow) 100 0218 O10 0-671 
Buriat (Boyd, 1950) 1320 0156 0277 0'S70 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Indonesia and Aftica. Cf Max, 1961, 19 
SMe. ALN Tracey (refering to. R. Au, 
[HD tat Vol, EXXXIX, Part 2 (1950), pp. 155-68) 
‘your readers not to believe my musical evidence for 
Indonesian influence in Africa, first because ‘throughout there is the 
assumption that the Affican normally wes “nature's own scale," 
i.e. a Wester scale," which statement he then applies to the tunings 
of instruments, 


Tsaid no such thing; he has misunderstood me. My ‘nature's own 





scale’ referred specifically to African vocal music, which, itis not 
dificult to show, by and large contains two approximate semitones 
in the octave, and these occur in the same relative postion vird-pis 
the whole tones as do the semitones in our major scale. My point 
193 tht, per can xylophones donot show this feure—nor do 
they. 
‘Secondly, he says that my thesis is non-proven because I base it on 
‘only ‘a few examples fof xylophone tunings] seemingly selected at 
random.’ Yet in support of his own views he gives not a single 
124 
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‘example of tuning intervals at all, Like the conjuror, he keeps 
feterrng 0 the ning hidden in dhe Afscan Mase Soc’ at 
‘but unlike the conjuror, he does not produce them. It is curious, is 
‘tot, that such of that Socicty’s tunings as have been publisied 
support my thesis, and include them in my ever increasing evidence. 
‘Mr. Tracey wants to know if | think that one boatload of Indo~ 
resins would supply sufficient genes to account for the widespread 
Treport. No, I do not: in fact it never occurred to mie 
to reinforce my evidence by invoking biological speculation on the 
genetic origin of sales. But if gencs are needed, I provide them in 
plenty. For I think, not in terms of one boatload, but of a definite 
Colonization by Indonesians of both the Congo and the Niger 
basins, consisting of succesive migrations and lasting perhaps quite 
a number of ccoturies, with eventual assimilation through inter- 
tyeeding, by che local Aftcan population. 
‘School of Oriental and African Studie, London 





A.M. Jones 


‘Welsh Surnames. Cl; Max, 1960, 193; 1961, 31, 106 
153 ‘Sia,—Dr. Watkin’s language is not very clear, but he 


sees sil fo chim Wills, ete, ax pursly Welsh 

umames. He wil, owever; tardy. deny tat the 
ether names derived fam Waliam——Wills, Wiis, Wilkes, Wikis, 
Willocks,ete-are purely English Ie would have boon odd if te 
Inost obvious on had bee left for dhe Welt, nd in fact it was not: 
for example, ees two men called Willa” nthe 
reign of Henry VIL 

‘Be. Watkin soggets tha al the Joneses, Rober, et. in Eng 
land’ ete descendants of emigrants from Wale, bur the Welsh 
cquited the cntom of bearing soramnes Gom the English, and 
probably adopted the forms most popalar in the adjacent Eagh 
Found if irhad occured to them vo form a patronymic 
Robere they would no doubt have suck to the Web form 
Probert ap Kober) and not oped the Engh form Roberts 

"That the termination jn + Hoglsh and ot Old French secms 
cle fom thee tat ey every ~ for an cerepeding 
on form Wilkins and Wilkinson, te Dr. Waten wil hardly 
Soy casek Eagle, 

T nay have been wrong 2 to the distribution ofthe Wiliams, 
cc, but this doesnot afc the question of oii, fr the Welsh 
Stuck to ope out ofthe many forms derived from Wills, Nor docs 
FE alee the qusstin of the posible None sedlement in Title 
England. Willases there may posy be of English org, but 
muy abo be from ether parts of Wales Ar for those bean such 
tues a rie and Pros, should sy tha they are certainly from 
the Webdrapesking pars: Paces fom ap Rhys and Prouct from 
Sp Rewer (he Welk form of Roget) and it highly improbable 
thar Engitvapeaken inant Englsspesking sea shoul have ken 
purely Wel surnames 

"Th practice of deducing ctnic origins fom sumamcs i ne t9 
be sed ith te protest ction, The seventesth-eotary Hogue 
or immigration has left is traces in our aumames, bot the large 
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sixtcentrcontury on ftom the Low Counts as lft 
Rokr Te would Ge elie o find in Ameren ceidence in sumames 
for immigration fom Aftia, Another face to be remembered, 
thong De Watkin seems fo have forgoren i i that people have 
tober as well a fibers: 

ow swords to ple nae, De Wats cs he Cena 
poms er of None seement. Chat, in 
Roo-Cultc Placnames in Wales gives forthe Hundred of Castle~ 
Imari about 113 names which are not Neve and only scven wich 
Ie‘or may be Of the former some are modem, but a large pro- 
porion ate orginal seement names nd this ges that few oF 
The orginal ete were None. 


Usk, Monmouthshire RAGLAN 


Crocs from Tangnnya: A Fonger at Work? Ma, 
1960, 1 
[54 Sata her valuable article ‘Some Crocbles and 
“Associated Finds from the Coast of Tanganyika,’ 
Miss J. R. Harding suggests that the Kilwa finds may well be 
‘connected with the Kilwa mint, and this I accept. As to those from 
Kisiju, Ido not follow her in connecting them with ‘Mafia, where 
30 many coins of the Kilwa type have been found.’ The Kilwa 
Coinage has been described in detail by Dr. John Walker, "History 
and Coinage of the Sultans of Kilwa,’ Nimismatic Chronicle, 1936, 
and more recently by myself, ‘Coinage in East Aftica before 
Portuguese Times,’ Numismatic Chronicle, 1987, recording. more 
recent finds. There is no difference in the typology of the finds at 
the two places which would suggest separate mints at both. 
‘would venture thatthe purpose of the Kisiju crucibles may have 
been for forgery. I give only one exam ‘could be adduced. 
—of ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan of Kilwa, who reigned for only 18 months 
uring 1478-9. During that period he is represented by no less than 
14 dierent copper ies, all of approximately the same se and 
‘weight, but with some variations of script and legend. It is scarce 
conceivable to me that all of these were official isues. May it not be 
that Mis Hardin's finds are to be interpreted ax showing that 2 
forgee operated at Kisiju? 
‘The Secretrit, Aden 
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Fe erase eee Coe ee 
rin bs ttre ppc on Sie Gorge 
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so, oenor Adu Cl wrt Roberson 
rote Ade Ga ee es tea 
irre! eine ech cle st te eo 
: ie ch cle amen oe 
Preece es 
province of Nuristan (formerly Kafiristan) in which he describes 
Robertson's Kafe on the Hindu Kish as having "une valeur excep- 
era ie ce eee ae 
rc ieee 
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REVIEWS 


History and Archeology in Afvica: Second Conference held 
‘in July, 1957, at the School of Oriental and African: 
[5G Stasics, let by D. 21 Jones Landon (Sch. Or 
Aft. Std), 1939, Bp. $8. Price si 
“This isa useful summary record of 70 papers circulated in mimmeo- 
shed form and discussed at the Second Conference on African 
‘and Archzology, held at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in 1957, under the chairmanship of Dr. Roland Oliver. A 
fener introdactory section ranges over the entire field covered by 
the Conference papers and discussions, Special emphasis is placed in 
the Introduction on the problem of meeting the demand of Africans 
for documentation of thelr pat, The problem includes not only the 
‘collection, analysis and publication ofthe dts, but abo the recruit 


rs 





stages of development. 

ee Femainder ofthe work is divided as follows: Pat, Pre= 
ineteenth-Century. History and _Archology, with separate 
sections on East Aftica, Belgian Congo, Central and Southern 
Africa, Madagaicar, West Attica, and a brief though valuable 
discussion of dating techniques available to the historian and pre- 


historian (the use of oral traditions, serology, dendrochronology, 
glottochronology, and ve eat rjc) Pat 
ee 
oe el aaa 

initrebodhccloo ofthe Conference and te sae for be ach 
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more summary eportage of Part Il is nowhere sated, The emphasis 
tn te Introduction on more recent Affe hiory lps restore 
the balance, and is, therefore, doubly welcome. An Appendix lists 
the papers submitted to the Confrence, reprodaces the concluding 
StatCoknr and series of eight resolutions adopted atthe end of the, 
‘Goaference, and. gies the namet and inion aBlitions oF 
Gonference Memberstraly an intemational gathering, A subject 
index concludes the report. 

“Two. minor poms in view ofthe highly summary nature ot 
the work, the te (or sete, perhaps) should include the phrase 
{A Report on’ or CA Summary of” the Second Confrence, et 
The pros tile and subtle Gil to indicate that Conference 
papers and dscusions ac not reproduced in their entirety. Secondly, 
Hinuspretrias belongs, Lbciee, to Leguminase; on pat of the 
work, it refered to 50 grain, 

Tn general, the substance of the Conference papers and. die 
cusions ib not nearly as much out of date as the Lapa in me From 
1957 tothe present might indicate. Many ofthe papers presented in 
15g ete eps worker o propose ro 
ahd of thew vertanly more will be beard at the coming ‘Third 
Conference on Afican History and Archology ¢ be held in July 
ofthis year, once again under the auspices ofthe School of Orcatal 
Su Afjcat Studie eis hoped that ts Thid Confrence also wil 
result in a summary reporesinalar to the present work, which 
Soecceds so well in delineating major problems and goal of i= 
foricl and archeological research in Affic, and is thereby, itl 
{document of some historical interest. 

FRANCIS P. CONANT 


‘The Tragic History of the Sea, 1589-1622. Eited by C. R, Boxer. 
CUP. lor Hakluyt Soc), 1959. Pp. xiv, 397. Price £2 
[57 _ Profesor Boxer, who is among the most eminent 
he ay eesdoned ows ere f 
expansion, has newly three contemporary narratives of 
Shipwrecks that befell the lubberly, overloaded exrracks on theic 
‘voyage from Goa to Portugal. All three vesels were wrecked off 
the south-east coast of Africa, s0 the survivors had to make their 
ay ovedand, through what i sow Natl, go Degen Bay ot 
Sofala where the Portuguese maintained a fortress and trading 
sation. AS vivid and ofien moving accounts of human suffering 
and endurance these translations are extremely readable and 
convincing. To them Profesor Boxer has added an introduction 
‘which isa scholarly examination of the organization of the carrera 
de India—the round voyage between Lisbon and Goa—the ships, 
their crews and the disasters which s0 often overtook them. 

Since the greater part ofall three narratives is concerned. with 
the overland journey through Kafiraria after the wreck, it i to be 
regretted that Professor Boxer was notable to make greater we of 
them to throw light en contemporary political and socal conditions 
in those regions. His footnotes and references on such matters are 
drawn largely from G. M. Theal and H. A. Junod. It is true that 
Portuguese writings of this genre usually contain some such 
statements as this: ‘although it would not be out of place to describe 
the barbarous customs and laws of these Kafirs, 1 will not do s0 
here, becaue itis forcign to my purpose’ But there are numerous 
published and unpublished narratives similar to these three and a 
fareful correlation of the information in them should throw 
‘valuable new light on the peoples of south-east Africa in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 














ALF C, RYDER, 


Essays in African Law, with Special Reference to the Law of 
‘Ghana. By Antony Allott. London (Butterworth), 1969, 
[58 Pr-ssvi, 335, Pree £2 25. 6d. 

"This is 3 volume of esays on the law in Aftica at 
the present day. Ie contains a great deal of learning on an assortment 
fof important African legal topics, and is a useful reference book. 
‘The first two chapters concern themselves with the reception of the 
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law of England and its modiication in different African teritories, 
2nd the varying degree of authority of English decisions in diferent 
olonial courts, Next, the customary law of Affica and its judicial 
SSeertainment is discuned. Iy there an Affican Inw? The author 
deems too confident that there, but the dscusion is fair though 
pecesaily superficial. There follow esays on the history of mative 
Courts in Ghana, and on arbital proceedings in customary law. Tn 
fy opinion tbe term “arbitration i usually a misnomer in regard 
fo native spss of procedure, bu he eatment ofthe Op is 
eared and interesting. One ofthe most attractive parts ofthe 


das wid the extent ofthe operation of customary aw in Affe, 


Sind the perions over whom it has jurisdiction in differen territories, 
‘There follow esays on the Ghana lw of marriage and divorce, 
and on the topic of iaterml conflicts beeween different bodies of 


daw operating within the same jurisdiction. Lastly come two chapters 
fn important questions of Ghana land law—the effect of wnting 
Sid the treatment of long posession of land. 
"The law described i that prevaling on 3 December, 1958, and 
tno doubt much bas happened since. But the chief question that 
om these csays i as to the future relations between 
received English law and native law in these countries. Commonly, 
the superior courts ofa territory administer a modified English law 
land the local courts naive law. Is not ponble fora new emergent 
Sate to exchange it aystem of aw overnight for another (any more 
than it was posible in ral when the mandate for Palestine ended). 
“What will be the farure relations between the two local systems? 
How can they be adapted to one another and to the future? These 
are heavy questions ‘A. 8. DIAMOND 


Government in Zazzau, 1800-1950. By M. G. Smith, London 
(OUP. for Internat, Aft Ist), 1960. Pp. xii, 37%, 3 
159. maps. Price a 10% 

in this book Dr. Smith has presented an orderly and 
informative account of the hitherto obscure events and process in. 
the dynamic hitory of the Zaria Kingdom of Norte Nigei 
The ical exposition follows a gencral theory of govern 
rent whet the author has developed ina separate chapter, and in 
refined conceptualiztion of such terms as power and 
authority, olises and adminration, Igtimacy and legality, 

among other things. 

‘Bur whatever praise might be given to the author for his ethno~ 
graphical sophistication, {expect thatthe greater part of his energy 
‘went to devising methodology and here he has an im 
portant new technique. To state it in the briefest terms, fe has 
frganized is material in such a way that he has been able to apply 
the comparative method in diachronic analysis to the successive 
Habe, Fulani and British suzerans in Zaria. There is, of course, an 
obvious advantage in comparing ‘units’ along a single historical 
continuum rather than societies which are dissimilar and unrelated, 
although the former method is beset with unfamiliar traps and pit 
fall, Nevertheless this is a method which deserves carefal stady by 
future scholars who are able co obtain the necessary data. 

‘While Dr. Smith's method is of great importance, readers will also 
be interested in the laws of structural change which are postulated, 
particuaely since knowledge of change iso rudimentary. There are 
threc laws of structural change and each has its corollary—the law of 
differential resitance, the law of selcontradiction in change, the 
Taw of structural dei 

isnot easily read, owing largely to the complexity and 
choos of the mati, ot so Bers of lipees nto Oct. 
For example, “These conclusions fallow from the fact that political 
action and process are defined by the relativity of power relations 
‘among the competing components, and such relativism is neither 
Consistent with an exhaustive concentration of power, noe with the 
cesation of political competition’ (p. 18). But such is 3 minor 
‘arp, for the book richly repays concentrated 
C, EDWARD HOPEN 
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Orfebreria Prehispanica de Colombia: Estilos Tolima y 

Muiscas By Joe Perez de Bares. 2 Vole. 1, Text? 

T6O) rset so te plac ye fer Pe 
pp. 20,287 plates, Madad (dew), 19st 

‘Some years 3g0, the Banco de la Republics i Bogots began the 
Pubdicstoe of ho ezcaeres dn Ss Gold Muscaca wet twin amp 
{hous volumes on the Calima syle by Profesor Pres de Barada. 
Iehas followed them vp with a second instalment by him on the 
same sale on the Tolima and Musca styles, whichis dedicated to 
the memory of Dr, Lii-Angel Arango, who putin hand the sudy 
nd publiction of the collections. The Tolima style, which has 
nly recenly been defined, belongs to the Province of the same 
fame and particulary to the Saldana River, a tibueary of the 
“Magdalena ‘The Musca styles the well-known one of the Provinces 
fof Candinamarea and Boyaci, which is generalyealed Chibch. 
Terme be said ar once that the Bank has placed us greatly in its debt 
by pablohing such an extensive and well Ulcraed corpus of 
uti a by gnosnly, bg to reed onoas 

iostnione 

"The Tolima syle i treated fics, es most typical examples are 
flat peodants, though to repecsent human beings and bay with 3 
feroterque bead, sometimes omited, wide angular limbs of wings 
nd an anchorhaped appendage. The account starts with a cate 
logue afer which there ia dictsion of technique of manufacture 
‘with inany analyses; these specify part ina thousand of gol slver 
nd copper, but the small residue, which might some day yield 
Yaltable information on sources lumped together ax OME 
(Gees miners. This is fllowed by a ducusion of the various 
types of aract, and the section concludes with a chapter on the 
tnigin and rlatoaships of the style in which the author says hte 
Shout the Tocal cations onthe ground of lack of scientific excavae 
tion, but spreads himelf considerably onthe question of the frns- 
Pace engin of metallurgy in South America a matter on which 
the evidence is fir more shaky. 

For the other ste, the autor uses the term Musca in preference 
to Chibeha since he regards the latter as linguistic one of wider 
tppliation, The style i» known ffom many example in our 
Hatcums, the most characteristic objects being Ggues of varying 
‘ogres of complexity in the form of At plat, with details looking 
like wires soldered on but actually donc in mon cates by cre perdu. 
Hollow figures and mollase shells, made by the same proce, arc 
ako common, Of all Colombian syls, this has the las claim to 
ruse mei A great del ofthe work was done i the alloy called 
iumbag, which hs a high copper conten, and this is due to 3 lick 
of go inthe homeland ofthe style. The section begins with at 
stoial introduction to the people and to previous publications 
tn their metalwork This is followed by treatanent on the ame lines 
5 that of the Tolima style, with » good del added about the 
Symbolism of the objects and the light thai throws onthe 
ithe chapter on the origin and dstribution ofthe tle, the a 
sets his bref Gscusion against the background of aft outline of 
Colombian prehistory prepared by Reiche-Dolmato, with which 
hhesays that he apres except in unimportant detail, one of which 
the dating of Son Agustin andthe Cali syle of gold-working in 
the fist millennium A. Jagely teem becuse the later mist De 
‘older ifthe Dongson people brought it fom Asa, This cers to me 
te aay following Heh rather far! He recognizes the 
‘Mics syle a dattg from the lst thre to five centuries before the 
Conguess te ime during which the makers had occupied the hi 
plain of Cundinamarea and Boyac, The few resemblances €0 
Wwork of other parts of Colombia which he ean auggst are to the 
Sina style inthe north. 

TEs much to be hoped tha this valuable work wil bcaried toa 
coutision by the publication of the remsining known syle. IE 
this done, Colombia wil be distinguished among the nations of 
the world forthe competes ofthe publication of ts outstanding 
archeological feature. Gis, BUSHNELL 
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‘The Indians of British Columbia. By H. B. Hawthom, C. S. 
16 ‘Belshaw and S. M. Jamieson. Toronto (U.P. (London: 


O.U.P), 1938. Bp. i, 499, Price £4 
‘There is a scarcity of up-to-date studies of the 
Indians of Canada, and the present study is therefore doubly 
important. Carried’ out at the request of the Canadian Federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, it provides the reader 
with a dea a8 to the conditions of life among the Indian 
‘groups in British Columbia, and i allows the specialist to assess how 
‘Well these groups are known. There is no doubt about the success 
bf the study a8 general introduction to the present socal conditions 
of life among Indians of British Columbia, Two years after its 
publication, the study is already in its second printing. It provides 
Information on practically all important questions about social or 
administrative problems conceming the groups in that Province. 
Its 31 chapter headings cover practically ing. from demo- 
srahic question 0 sri wel about half of the chapters Being 
‘concerned with administrative problems, and thos making the 
‘much more wseful to government officals, welfare agencies and 
other organizations interested in the Indians asa minority group in 
Canada than, we regeetfully add, to anthropologists or sociologists. 
‘Without lesening in any way the importance of the book as a 
survey of social conditions it can actualy be said that, although it 
does contain a number of facts of interest to socal scientists, it does 
not further the ethnographical knowledge of Indian groups in 
British Columbia, oF the elaboration of scientific theories, In fact it 
‘aan be said that, as far as anthropological or other theories are 
‘eoncemed, some of the generalizations made in the study are too 
categorical to be readily accepted. For instance, the 
(@.12):" Our research takes as axiomatic thatthe acculturat 








study’ states 
tive change 
of the Indian is irreversible and is going to continue no matter what 
is done or desired by anyone. Ifthe present trends are maintained, 
change will go on to a final point of nearly complete cultural 
assimilation and racial amalgamation.” This is highly questionable. 
In Eastem Canada, for instance, with nearly 260 more years of 
acculturation and intermarriages this is still not s0, although the 
relationship between Indians and French-Canadians is far more 
certo ssi et bare ean SoS 
speaking Canadians. The same weakness of hasty over-generaliza~ 
tons can be found in a number of chapters. For instance, ia the 
chapter on the family, the authors sate (p. 284): “The tse of the 
tr has been. and will continue to be hindered by the 
extensibility of Indian family responsibilities” This kind of relation 
ship between economic entrepreneurship and family structure has 
been, for some time now, rejected as not valid. As pointed out by 
Bert F. Hoselitz (Sociological Aspects of Exonomic Growth, Free Press, 
1960, 139-158), “entrepreneurship can develop only in'a society in 
‘which cultural norms permit variability in the choice of paths of 
life? Family life ofthe type described by the authors forthe Indian 
groups of Bri Columbia nota direct hindrance nor a help 
ereopment of entrepreneur mentality. The lick of eats 
preneurship exists in society with very limited family structure, a6 
‘with the Eskimo, On the contrary, entrepreneurship can exist with 
widespread family solidarity and structure, as with the Chinese. 
‘The study, therefore, while it is to be regarded as a good govern 
tebe cessd tao the eangey ot app enteopstgys ve 
to be clanified into the category of ‘appli As Bt 
as the theories are concemed, there isa certain “naive” approach 
which distreses the academic mind. For instance, a a last example, 
why should the authors wrt: "The Indian in common with mow 
people who have lost the administration of their own affirs, attach 
4 considerable almost pathologically great importance to some 
subtle nuances of behaviour of the personnel of the administration. 
Is it necesary to refer to the findings of industrial sociologists to 
oiat out the universality ofthis behaviour? Ie is neceary to refer 
{0 Microcosmographia scademica to point out what the authors know 
of the life of their own university. PHILIPPE GARIGUE 
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‘The Religion of Java. By Clif! Geertz. Glenoe (ll. Free Pre), 
1960. Pp, 394, 3 maps. Price $7.50, 
[G2 ‘Te book’is the first ofa series on contemporary 
Javanese lif, the research for which has been sponsored 
by The Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
‘Technology’ ... “The fieldwork on which these monographs are 
Ted wat conceive aa team projet a conceted fos By ses 
of sociology and anthropology to study a segment of what was 
known to be a highly complex society.” 

‘According to the Appendix, ‘A note on methods of work," Dr. 
Geertz studied ‘the Indonesian (Ge, Malay)" at Harvard 
University for nearly a year. He then consulted the scholars and 
libraries in Holland and daring one whole sesion immersed himself 
in the language and culture of Java at the Gadjah Mada University 
at Jokjakarta, Thus equipped he spent neatly 18 months at ‘Mod- 
Jokuto," situated approximately on the border of Central and 
Easter Java, a city of 20,000 inhabitants. Apart from a few weeks 
spent inthe capital, Jakarta, where he sought information ar the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, he restricted himself to ‘his’ town 


'He sorts the inhabitants into three major and describes 
Javanese religion accordingly, The fist one, that ofthe less cultiva~ 
ted people, the “Abmgen" group, stands out on account of the 
sloneian, communal feast, and the importance atached to it, 
Coucering this group he deals with belief in spirits, curing, 
sorcery and magic, ending with a moder abangar cult. The second 
‘one, that of the conscious Muslims, he calles the sani group. This 
group leads the author to elaborate on religious education, the 
antithesis of old-fshioned and moder, the development of islam. 
during the last $0 years, the problem of islam and the State, and the 
‘anti ritual pattern. The third group deals with the Prijs, small 
nobility and intellectuals of Weer education, AF this point the 
author reveals what is characteristic of Javanese culture: the 
quette, the linguistic etiquette; be devotes a chapter to Classical 
Arr, followed by orie on Popular Art and finishing up with ‘Mysti- 
smn’ and "The Mystical Secs.’ He ends his book with the chapter 
* Conclusion: Conflict and Integration” (Part Four= Chap. 23). 

“The author has confined himself strictly to both place and period; 
hie has vigorously divided his material into chapters and paragraphs 
ads ds acre in writing x well lance and ment rade 
book. For many ofthe chapters he found the basi studies availble 
in Dateh, for many ofthe others he had to collect his own material, 
find his own way in it and subsequently show this way tous. As fat 
as Tam concemed I aim quite in agreement with his approach and 
results; however, [have afew comments to make. 

would like to have seen a treatment of the Kabatinan movement 
and Neo-Buddhism; isthe latter confined to the Indo-Chinese part 
‘of the population dating as from Dr. Geertz’ stay? What is the 
situation concerning the ancient mystical sects amongst the Javanese 
and their anticipations of the Mesiah? The information given on 
Ratu Adil on p, 330 and Djojbyjo on p. 366 is rather short. Whit 
about kranat, holy graves and their visitors, and the theosophical 
Titerature which the big publishing firm of Tan Khoen Swie in the 
neat Kadir pours out over Jaa? Too much erate about Java 
{s only available for those who can read Dutch, but would ié not 
have been helpful to the reader to find atleast 3 few references to 
books and articles in English? 

Far from wishing to detract from the merits ofthe valuable book 
1 gal suggest some desiderats, in the expectation that a second 
edition will be needed soon. C, HOOYKAAS 


Amstiopepiy or :etslgy: Vat 3; Ten 7 

Bed By. Keer cid AP ST, 

[63 WB b Baicjee and A. K. Ohdoer: Colsta (Natal 
rine AD Pom Pa Be 

eee ee 

of tndia is based primarily on the material in the Indian Netood 

Library in Calcutta, but is not confined to the library's contents, as 

eae ele ep reeenpernaty 

[apecigecrlegatniatgee epeperep ge) 

‘way, though perhaps a wider circulation of the draft could have 
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filled in some of the remaining lacunx. The list however does not 
aim at being other than eclectic o¢ at including very much that has 
fot bee poblahed in book Goes yea‘ & eon bar one eae 
samen feta on fet era 
Bibl shy of Sout ‘much wider in iss 
Geer sch oe sat ae a arf we than 
that comprehensive volume, ivantage of not suffering 
from the same dichotomy at 1940. On the other hand, being to an 
appreciable extent Likewise based on Mandelbauin’s Materials for 2 
Bi Elholoy of Tia (1943), it bas several ofthe ae 
‘eatin te Flaimen et bibtiges pay al ane 

tok pl Caos eer av ec 
the Bengal Secretariat y, if they are not that of the 
‘Asiatic Society of Beng:l, However, any selection must omit somo 
thing, and the important fact remains that the Librarian of the 
‘Ni Library, Calcutta, has produced a very useful and well 
‘ordered first volume of a series which is clearly going to be of very 
figh vlc to Indologats The volume convestaty staged ad 
‘well indexed. The entries are often accompanied by a short extract, 
generally from some review of the book, which gives some indication 
pap eres es 

‘ising from the copy sent for review. "}. H. HUTTON: 


China, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By Chang-y Hs. 
Tee fey (RCAF Pres) Ne Yor opt Taps 
164 linger), 1960, Pp. xix, 61t, Price $10 

‘This book is the sixth in the series on World 
Cultures prepared mainly from information availabe in the Hisman 

Relations Area Files, affliated with Yale University. This 
‘would be usefl iit dealt only with small and little-known countries 
‘when it would be helpful to students unable to gain access to the 
original documents. In dealing with such a large atea as China, how= 
‘ever, the gencralizations required are often so broad a8 to be almost 
miséading. Moreover, information supplied by the writers i often 
<semined by he books vale rather han by acral knowadge 
of the true situation. For example, in dealing with primary schools 
\We are given information about school-teacher’ssalaies but not at 
to whether education in People’s China i free or compulsory up toa 
certainage, oreven whether the government has made these it amis. 

Furthermore in the more sociological sections, instead of the 
author cither confining himself to facts or ele to|good footnotes 
(oimited in the text but mentioned in the diagrams and statistical 
tables) he tres to straddle both worlds. For example on p, 160 he 
sat ha he relationship between mote and sn had sei 
significance because in large measure a wife's stats depended upon 
her producing male offpring," whereas all that is requiced is che 
statement (ifit be true) that a wife's status depended on her producing 
‘male offspring and that there was a close relationship between 
other and son. In some matrilineal socictict a ‘lose relationship 
abo onus betwen mothe and son hee may well emer 
explanations for this, not least a psychological one. Thus an im 
plied theoretical asumption is added to information the source of 
which i noe dearly given, 

Thus this bok fl between uno sols On the on hand while 
providing a gencral background, it fils to give the references in 
poten the dees of rey fo exch te 
‘ment. Ths is especially important in dealing with information from 
Communist sources where a great deal of specialist background 
information is necessary to sift the wheat from the chaff. On the 
‘other hand it frequently introduces theoretical statements as Bucs 
wht there i offen a great deal of dsgreement betwen experts 

The book has a bibliography only of books written in English, 
Teel on pf de me book is writen down twice with 

romanization ofthe author's name. The ex-ecretary of the 
‘Chinese student Y.M.C.A. has his name written Chiang and Kiang, 
thus having a double entry on the same page, without cross reference. 

In summary, the book is so general as to be almost valucles 
the absence of original references to Chinese sources but the bibio~ 
graphy may give leads to an absolute beginner in Chinese studies. 

‘W. H. NEWELL 
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EZOMO’S BRONZE IKEGOBO OR ALTAR OF THE HAND 


Height c. x6 inches, Photograph: W. B. Fagg, 1958 
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EZOMO OMORUYI AND HIS COLLECTION OF BRONZES 


Pho W.B, Fagg, 1958 
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WOODEN IKEGOBO OF TYPE ‘B” 
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EZOMO’S IKEGOBO AND THE BENIN CULT OF 
THE HAND* 
by 
R. E, BRADBURY, PH.D. 
‘Scheme forthe Stuy of Benin History and Culture 


TGS, Tis brows ‘sine of the Hand” ego o 
ikega-obo, ic. ‘ikega of the hand’) illustrated 
here* (Plates [and M), one of the most ambitious, if not 
technically the most accomplished, castings known from 
Benin, is still in the possession of the Ezomo of Uzebu. 
The Ezomo, one of the seven hereditary nobles, Uzama 
Nihinron, who constitute the highest order of chieftaincy 
in the Benin Kingdom, was, in the past, one of the two 
supreme military comm: 

In this paper I shall not be concerned with the technical 
or esthetic qualities of the casting. I propose, rather, first 
to show its meaning for its owner as a supposed ‘historical 
Trost aad scully to consider ic and the thio x 
ritual objects in the context of the Benin cult of the Hand. 


Benin Bronzes as Historical Records 

While it is still not clear what proportion of the Benin 
plagues and other bronzes were intended 0 record 
particular, rather than types of, persons and events, a 
considerable number are either certainly or very probably 
narrative in intention. By ‘narrative’ I mean simply 
they were intended to convey some information about 
specific events or particular persons. Provided that they 
‘can be properly dated and interpreted. such bronzes are 

ental sources of certain kinds of historical information, 
Ba dating and interpretation present many dificultcs. 

‘With few exceptions bronzes of this type belonged to the 
‘Oba of Beats, Most of tem were remoyed fom hs palace 
during the Benin Expedition of 1897 and nearly all are now 
in museums or private collections in Nigeria, Europe and 
‘America. While it is possible to confront informants with 
a few objects, and show photographs of ten, the 
interpretations evoked are, on the whole, disappointing. 
Even with the best informants (and the only person that I 
have met who had an intimate acquaintance with the 
palace bronzes before 1897 died in 1959) it is not always 
possible co distinguish berween a remembered and a 
spontaneous interpretation. Faced with a bronze plaque a 
good informant, out of his own experience of Benin 
culture and traditions, can easily convince himself, if not 
always the enquirer, that he knows exactly what or whom, 
it represents. This problem is, of course, being tackled 60 
‘years too late, but it would be idle to suppose that anyone 
in Benin, even in 1897, would have been abl, in the case of 


* With Plates L-N and seven text figures. ‘The Edo orthography has 

been simplified by the omission of diacrtical marks. Publication of this 

cexteptionally long article and its inclusion in single isue of Maw have 

been assisted by a grant from the Enslie Horniman Anthropological 

Schlrhip Fmd, ander hve apices Dr. Bradbury ba Mr sues 
‘at Benin, 
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objects two or three centuries old, always to give an 
accurate account of the artis’s original intentions. Such 
accounts must always have been subject to the same 
modifying influences as other kinds of oral tradition. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the bronzes contain much 
potentially valuable information about Benin society, 
Culture and history over a very long period and no oppor- 
ttnity should be lost to find out what the Benin people 
themselves say about them. 

In this respect Ezomo’s ikegobo seems a good subject for 
enquiry. There is no doubt of continuous ip in 
same hereditary line since the object was made, though its 
antiquity is questionable on stylistic grounds. What the 
fate Haomo Omoruyi (who dis very old many fs 
September, 1960; sce Plate Ma) had to say about itis almost 
certainly not very different from what he was told by his 
father, Osarogiagbon, who died in old age in 1014. 
Through him, then, we an pehaps gain some a of bow 
such objects were ‘when they were still a living 
element in Benin a order to do this it will be 
necesary to give a little of che social background. 





‘The Ezomo 


Only four certain examples of bronze ikegobo are known. 
to me.* Apart from bells, hip masks, bird-headed staffs, 
omaments and charms, cast bronzes were, in the past, the 
almost exclusive presecve of the Oba. That the Ezomo 
should have a casting of such size and complexity is in 
itself remarkable and this is recognized in the story that 
it was made secretly (sce below). However, the Ezomo, in 
certain respects, stands apart from all other Benin chiefs 
and, while not the highest in formal rank, he must in many 
ways be regarded as next to the Oba in prestige and status. 

Third in formal order of among the seven 
Uzama (Bradbury, 1957, pp. 336, 43£), the Ezomo had for 
ong been the wealthiest and most influential of them when 
Benin City was captured in 1897. He lived in semi-inde~ 
pendent state in his own town of Uzebu, just outside the 
inner wall of Benin City, where he kept a court which was 
a smaller and simpler version of that of the Oba. There he 
ruled his own subjects with litde interference from above, 
creating titles and re-awarding them without reference to 
the Oba. Apart from the Oba, Iyoba (Oba’s mother) and 
Edaiken (Oba's heir) the Ezomo alone is permitted to wear 
a coronet of red stone or coral beads. His wives, like the 
(Oba’s, are called loi and they are subject to similar res 
trictions and rules of conduct. These and other attributes 
of kingship set him apart from other chief. On the most 
important ceremonial occasions the Ezomo and Edaiken 
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used to support the Oba’s arms, one on each side; this 
‘group is said to be illustrated on many bronzes. 

The Ezomo owed his pre-eminence to the fact that he 
was a supreme war chicf, conducting most of the more 
important military campaigns on the Oba's behalf. As a 
result of these campaigns, and of the fact that the title was 
hereditary by primogeniture without any division of 
property, successive Ezomo were able to accumulate much 
wealth, especually in the form of slaves, who were put t0 
‘work in farm camps, Their wealth and influence were 
further extended by the fact that they administered a large 
number of villages and vassal chiefdoms from which they 
derived tribute and services in addition to those that they 
organized and collected for the Oba. 

In spite of his position and advantages the Ezomo is 
portrayed in tradition as being, for the most part, loyal 
to the Oba. A ‘king’ in his own right at Uzebu and when 
conducting his campaigns—for once outside Benin City his 
powers overhis men were absolute—he issaid nearly always 
to have remained faithful. In this respect he is sharply 
contrasted with the other great war chief, the Iyase. The 
Tyase was the non-hereditary head of the ‘town chiefs’ 
(Eghacvbo n’Ore) and in the nature of the political structure 
‘of Benin he seems almost inevitably to have come into 
conflict with the Oba and ‘palace chiefs" (Eghacvbo n'Ogbe). 











Fic. 1. THE OBA AND LEOPARD FROM THE TOP OF EZOMO'S 
IKEGOBO 
Photogra 


WB. Fags, 1958 


While the Fghaevbo 1n’Oghe were essentially courtiers, 
‘owing their status to their position in the palace organiza 
tion, the leading Eghaevbo 1 Ore tended to be men of wealth 
and influence who had made their way in lifeindependently. 
The Uzama, as a group, stood somewhat aside from the 
day-to-day affairs of the state. Like the kingship, their 
titles pass from father to senior son, in contrast to the 
Eghaevbo titles which are open to any man with the right 
‘qualifications, whatever his descent. There is some differ- 
‘ence of opinion as to whether succession by primogeniture 
was always followed for the other Uzama titles, but the 
Ezomo title is generally agreed to have been hereditary 
for only cight generations including Ezomo Omoruyi, 
‘The present line, at any rate, goes back only thus far and 
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the way in which it came into being is important for the 
interpretation of the ikegobo, whose central figure is believed 
to represent Ehenua, the founder of the line. 





henua and Oba Akenzua I 

The following traditions conceming Ezomo Ehenua 
have been collected mainly from Chief Omoruyi, the late 
Ezomo, though they are widely known with but slight 
variation: 


Ezomo 


Ehenua is said to have been the illegitimate first son of Oba 
Ewuakpe and not, therefore eligible to succeed him.) Ewuakpe 
later had another son, who was to become Oba Akenzua. While 
the latter was sell young his father told him about his brother, 
whose relationship to the Oba was kept secret, and asked him 10 
treat him kindly if ever they should meet. Ehenua was broughe up 
by Ode, the Iyase of the day. While Ehenua was still a boy lyase 
n'Ode was warned by a diviner that he would die at Bhenua’s hands. 
He therefore plotted to kill him, but Ehenua heard of this and fled 
to Ishan where he grew up into a strong and powerful man, 

Meanwhile Akenzua became Oba after defeating his brother 
Ovbiozuere who, with the support of Iyase n’Ode, his maternal 
relative, had usurped the throne. The lyase retired t0 a village 20 
miles north of Benin and Ovbiozuere fed, both continuing to have 
hostile relations with the Oba. 








Fic, 2. TOP AND BOTTOM VIEWS OF EZOMO'S IKEGOBO 
Photographs: W. B. Fagg, 1958 


‘One day Ehenua, who was now living in the Ii District, in the 
north-east comer of the Benin kingdam, came to Benin as the 
leader of a group bearing tribute to the Oba. Acting on a divines's 
advice Akenzua kept him behind, Akenzua was at that time badly 
served by his people and Ehenua was ashamed to see him sending t0 
the market to buy food for his wives. He asked the Oba for some 
strong men and proceeded to make war on the rebellious villages, 
sparing them only if they promised to send tribute. 

In return for these services, and with his father’s words in mind, 
Akenzua made him the Ezomo and eventually he agrced thae the 
title should be hereditary in his line. According to one version 
Ehenua proceeded to defeat and kill Ovbiozuere who. was sil 
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giving trouble. What is more genrilly acepted i that he fly 
cfeted the powerful yaw Oue who had been the main obstacle 
to te Obs fall contol of tis kingdom. 

henoa went on econgueting sed expanding the kingdom and 
ic was largely through hit eflort that Abenrua became ove of the 
walkie and mo powerfl of Obas. 


Ezomo Omoruyi was the eighth holder of the title in 
direct line of descent from Ehenua, and the names and some 
of the military successes of the intervening Ezomo are well 
remembered. The present Oba is the ninth since Akenzua[, 
who reigned in the early part of the eighteenth century. 


Description of the tkegobo 

Ezomo Omoruyi explains the bronze ikegobo in terms of 
the story of Ehenua and Akenzua I. The figures on the 
vertical surface of the cylinder represent Ehenua himself 
surrounded by his warriors and attendants. On top sits 
‘Akewzaa I making offerings to his ancestor for the succes 
of the campaign, or giving thanks for victory. The heads 
of the sacrificial animals form the frieze round the pedestal. 

The shrine is cast in four pieces. The pedestal, the 
figure of the Oba together with the dais on which he sits, 
and the leopard which stands in front of him were cast 
Separately fom the main cylinder and its surmounting 
group of figures attendant on the Oba, The leopard, a 
gymbol of kingship is feestanding and the hol i it 

have never been used to secure it to the top of the 
cylinder. There is no indication as to whether it formed 
partof the artists original conception, but ifso itis difficult 
to ee why it was not cat one pice with the cylinder 
itself 

The pedestal, cylinder and Oba-on-dais are made to fit 
together. Both cylinder and pedestal are hollow and open 
at the bottom. In the upper surface of the pedestal is a 
rectangular hole made after the casting was completed and 
situated below a cast hole in the top of the cylinder which 
is covered by the Oba’s dais. Through these holes pieces of 
ola nut, palm wine and other offerings were dropped when 
the shrine was in use, The iron ‘peg” projecting from the 
upper surface of the cylinder, which is used to support a 
carved tusk, appears to have been burnt in after the casting, 
was complete, 

T propose to divide the figures and objects shown into 
three main groups: 

1 The figures on the vertical sufce ofthe eyiner. These represent 
Bhenita and his followers and are numbered acconding to the 
diagram (6g. 3)- 

1) The large central figure is sid to represent Ezomo Ehenua 
deSed fox war tn is eftkand be olde rops tached to five severed 
hhuman heads, Ezomo’s explanation is tht on only five occasions 
did the battle become 20 severe that Eben himself had to tke part 
{nthe fighting. Ech time he cutoff ahead, Four times e did it with 
2 single stroke but the ith time the fist stroke slashed his enemy's 
faces this slash is shown on the midale head. Nearly all Ehen’s 
followers cary 4 single head and iis itcresting to note that these 
ead vary comer in such mater eb matings and ai 

indicating that they represene people from diferent areas. 
"Gt hs head Bhenua wears Hee of cloth or leather to which 
are attached three ny clabashes (kokogo), of the kind which are 
filled with ‘medicines’ and worn by pris, magicians, warriors 
and others seeking magic protection. Such medicines were 
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prepared for the Ezomo by a special group 
{who occupied a separate ward in Uzebu, though the services 
Mdoctors' from outside would also be called upon. The Ewuise were 
responsible for the shrine of Osunokuo (On, god of medicine, 
bolo, wat) in Ezomo's compound, Some of the other figures aso 
‘wear uhokegho on their eaps or round their necks, 

“The symbol on the ffont of Ehenua’s cap is called onwe vb uk 
‘the sun and the moon,’ Ezomo explains that it was a charm with a 
protective purpose. Just a8 the sun and moon always reach theie 
USestinations in the evening and recur the next day, $0 will the 
‘warrior return safely feom his campaign. Another informant puts 
it thus: "Wht you throw at the moon cannot strike the moon, 
‘What you throw at the sun cannot strike the sun. Death cannot 
Ac the sun in the sky,” ehe emphasis here being on the warriors 
immunity from his enemies’ weapons. The armles (qs) round 
hens ars have the same purpose. They are stewed ina medicine 
which gives them the power of diverting gunfire or the 
‘warrior from wounds if struck by a sharp weapon. They are of 
the type known as ha ii erimot ri—'armlet ofthe rope that the 
spirits tie, a reference to the endless knot motif, a knot which 
dunnot be uated by man. 
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Fic, 3, KEY TO FIGURES ON VERTICAL (ABovE) AND 
HORIZONTAL SURFACES OF EZ0MO'S IKEGOHO 
[Not to scale. To the left of the peg are the Jeet ofa missing figure, 


‘To ropes tied round his neck are attached what appear to be small 
stone celts. These too area symbol of power and strength. Celts are 
to be found as altar objects in many cults. They are believed to be 
thunderstones and they are particularly asociated with Ogi 
(King of Death) the deity who controls the thunder, though they 
are also important in connexion with the gods of iron (Ogun) and 
‘medicine (Osun). All these deities are, of course, concemed with war, 
“The weapon in Ehenua’s right hand isa twe-edged sword or opia 
(also the name for the ‘matchet) whose sheath, aka-opia, 
4s tucked under his left arm, The circlets of beads round his neck 
(Gs el) and the beaded ankles (awe ox quer) denote his 
iy rank. 
Flanking Ehenua's head are a pair of skulls, probably those of 
sacrificial rams or re if 
{@)_ & (19) The two figures to the right and left of Ehenua's head 
are ritual attendants, ewaie, holding charms. Chief Ezomo calls 
these charms exiva, i. consolidated lumps of pounded medicine, 
‘oval in form, which are kept in the Osun shrine and wed to give 
wer to curses or blessings. In this case they would be licked and. 
‘out in the direction ofthe enemy, a curse would be pronounced 
and then the holder would blow along them, From theic shape, 
however, the objects held are almost certainly another kind 
charm, uokogho n° giode, in the form of a curved calabash, filled 
‘with medicines and with the narrow neck open. Oyiode means 
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“guide (, to poi out othe road way’)- When the calabash 
itheld wih is open neck potting towards the enemy twill guide 
the cane tots Jeination Some informants sy tate would guide 
the warriors themictves tothe soem). 

(G) The object held by this gure looks lke a clutch of sheathed 
spe Lan ated tot campy canine’) en eps 
s : fox ponding yan, with a specally 
carved bands tn calelofiode nea Gie pea tee 
lose im wat) or ovbids gh yghins nyo (oe pene tat when 
hha been wed ina fight, gocs home), That such pestles were taken 
Campaigns is widely Kaown, The symbolism fa folows: Whe 2 
quarrel breaks out betwoun neighbours or members of the se 
Rouschold tis not untial for one of te partis to pick up one OF 
these heavy pete and wef as weapon, Bue when the fight 
‘over itetrts to its mortar and it tk of pounding yam (isin 
ce noc always so; peste cat have bee se nigh are ometies 
tee ei pt el te as pcs 
Pte which had been usd to fight were broken off ground Up 
hud incorporated in a medicine which was rubbed ona Seremonial 
atl of the type shown here. Thi was kept in the Ourfas 
Shrine and it would accompany the war chit on his campaigns, 
‘Warroes would touch it ithe belt tot as the dames pede 
eur tts mortar afi ight, thy would rem hom rom 

(4) This shore figure caries shill (a), Such shields were 
constructed of 3 tong light wood and covered wih fathor, Te 
Sppeas to havea proceive clzbuh attached tie 
iu) & () Damier Ta dra ar rbably the war drums 











(odege (A) Watson carrying curved singleedged swords 

(7) & (18) Warriors carrying bows (uhanbo) and arrows (eme). 
‘The crowbow, which was known in Benin from the sixteenth 
nay ee sepa ca i oe 

(8) 10{13) Six figures of warriors (iol or ivbiyokwo) are arranged 
symmetcaly round the bck of te Cline, They ae sek 
‘identical and each, like Ehenua, is armed. with an opi though in 
‘every case but one it has been broken off. tn distinction from the 
other figures, which represent Ehenua’s personal and ceremonial 
staff, the warriors wear helmets with magical calabashes, and 
protective armlets, The objects hanging round their uecks may be 
(4s Ezomio says), bells used for identification in the fighting, or 

oF leather amulets containing protective medicine, 

(17) This figure is an omads or sword-bearee, The ada which he 
carries isa syinbol of authority. In Benin City the Obs alone ean 
Ihave an ada cartied in front of itn in public, fe1sa mark of Ezomo's 
special status that he can do so at Uzebu and when he is away from 
Benin on his military campaigns. Generally speaking the Oba's gift 
‘of an ada to a subject chief indicates the delegation to the latter of | 
‘powers of life and death over his own subject 

(18) This figure caries a long spear (asore). Round his neck he 
Sesiepoes df eoastesmena 

(30) An attendant beating an iron gong (cya) 

ML Oba ond atendanty. (1) The eenteal fue on top of the shri 
fi Oba Akerizua T seated on a das (givkpo). His lack of ceremoni 
‘costume indicates thatthe sacifices Which he is making are contin 
‘gent ones rather than part of an annual festival (ute). Ezomo's 
interpretation i that he is sacrificing to his ancestors for Ehentn’s 
success in war, In his right hand he holds a kola nut—an indispens= 
able pat of any ritual ofering—and nbs left ital staff (a), 
‘which in most cults i the most direct symbol of the power of the 
fiet.o« mint. I i banged on the ground to emphasize prayers, 

essing and cues. Also in his left hand is the end of a rope to 
Which are secured a cow (¢), he-goat (band ram (0) tied up ready 
for sacrifice and standing round three sides of the das. On the dais 
to the Oba's right isan okpan—a big round wooden bowl with lid, 
Containing kola nuts and other offerings—and to his left a calabash 
‘of palm wine for pouring libations. Between his feet isa cock's head 
with a dsproportionately large piece of kola nut on each side of it. 
ca ameter, ikpahoher, "blowing an clephane-ask. hora 


(G) An attendant carrying an ekpoli or box-stool, made of wood, 
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leather and bark and consisting of two cylinders, each on a circular 
base, one of which fits over the other. They are used to contain 
yaluibley, for carrying offerings and! ceremonial gifts, and as 
“thrones” over a wide area formerly subject to Benin influence, 

(4) One of the Buwise (Oba's doctors) carrying at iron staff, 
uemaoy, which embodies the power of te god of medicine. 
‘These staff have branch-lke proliferations atthe upper end, often 
worked in the form of bells, birds, chamarleons and other animals. 
This one has a non-human skull attached to it and its purpose fs to 
protect the Oba against evil intentions, 

(5) to (8) Foue bearded figures apparently representing European 
soles in tunicy tours and helmets, and carying uns No 
special reason is given for their prescnce in this context, but they are 
clearly acting as the Oba’s bodyguard, 

IML The pedestal. The frieze on the pedestal has heads of cows, 
rams, he-goats and cocks, interspersed with segments of kola nut, 
bortles or calabashes, and a bird, The bird apart, these are the usual 
sacrificial offerings to ancestors, 





Ezomo's tkegobo as a Historical Document 

In considering Ezomo's iegobo as ahistorical record we 
rust take care to distinguish significance for the owner 
from the value that it may have for the historian, Ezomo 
Omoruyi had no doubt thatthe two main figures eepre- 
sented Ehenua and Akenzua I and that some, at lease of 
the others were particular men whose names have How 
been forgotten; but, although it apparently, portrays a 
triumphal return from a. campaign, the Ezono's inter- 
pretation of the five severed heads caved by 
the fact that the heads denote varying tial ot 
a generalized account rather than a particular incident. 
"There is no indication tha it refers drcely to the struggle 
between the Oba and Iyase n'Ode. Ie represent a 
memorial to great warrior who has conquered fa and 
wide rather than the victorious outcome ofa specifi eon 
flict. For Ezomo Omoruyi the bronze ikegobo was a 
tangible record of, anda focus for his pride in, the martial 
ec nd ics of th ue fbi ea ae 
litle doubt that it played some part in keeping the st 
of Ehenoa flesh in Kes mind. © eee 

For the historian and. the ethnographer the ikegobo 
is a valuable concrete expresion of cersin.fearares 
fof Benin culture and society in the past. It dramatizes 
the ideal relationship between the Oba and. his 
niliary commander. It indicates the elaboration of 
sul and maple dvis for posing suey in War and 
the remarkable degree of dependence upon ‘medicines! 
(Ezomo Omoruyi claimed that his ancestors were never 
defeated in war because they never foughe until they 
‘were sure that their *medicines’ were strong cnough to. 
give them victory.) Ie emphasizes a head-getting clement 
in Benin warfare’ which is hardly mentioned. in. orl 
tradition—except to say thatthe heads of conquered ralers 
were brought to the Obas—and his is important for a 
proper undeestanding of the Hand cule in Beate and foe 
Eomyparions between it and the Ibo dkeng cult, 

IE the ilggobo were contemporary wah Ehenua. and 
Akenzua Tit would provide information about the types 
of weapons, dress, ornament, ritual apparatus, etc. it hse 
at the time, and the presence of European “soliers” woud 
ie direedy’ sguiicane, Unfortunately this is unlikely: to 
be so, Its late owner firmly believed that Ehenua hieslf 
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had it made and used it in worshipping his Hand, and the 
account of its casting is of some interest, The rule that 
bronzes were not to be cast on the Oba’s 
orders was apparently nearly always rigidly adhered to, It 
was the practice, however, for iar chiefs to take 
bronze-casters with them on their campaigns to repair 
te cannes and other equipmeny, and Bhensa i sll to 
we had one of these cast his ikega secretly. On stylistic 
grounds itis virtually certain that at least the main casting 
and its surmounting figures, and the figures of the Oba 
fei cpus arc oe mach nora ropook ve FEaa the Galy 
eighteenth century. Mr. William Fagg, who has examined 
the castings, suggests that the pedestal may be older than. 
the rest and if so this may mean that che rest was a replace 
ment for an earlier casting which had been destroyed. The 
evidence of informants—and persistent enquiries have been 
made both in Ezomo’s family and among the bronze~ 
casters—makes it very unlikely that the present casting was 
made during this century or indeed, from Ezomo's age, 
less than seventy years ago. If the main casting is a replace 
ment then the question arises of how true a copy was 
attempted, and to what extent errors and anachronisms 
crept in. In dress, at least, all but the European figures have 
Ricleaicsyiahitseachecoatity Ecvous ley 6B eee 
possible that the ikegobo was made by a nineteenth-century 
Ezomo for his own use and afterwards attributed to the 
founder of the line. 

“The European figures remain an interesting, problem for 
there isa distinct possibility that Europeans took a hand in 
the internal conflicts of the Benin Kingdom in the late 
seventeenth and carly eighteenth centuries. Nyen 
Ling Roth, 1903, p. 14), who was in Benin in 1699 and 
1701, describes a situation remarkably similar to the con- 
flict between Akenzua I and lyase n'Ode of Benin tradition. 
‘The Oba of Nyendael’s account had been at conflict with 
‘one of his “strect kings’ for ten years and the latter was, at 
the time of Nyendael’s visit, living two to three days’ 
joumey from Benin, an uneasy peace having been patched 
up ‘by the mediation of the Portuguese.’ Egharevba's 
approximate date for the death of Akenzua 1, 1735, is 
probably very close, for Dutch sources have recently 
eves is Gt en Oba died tla 74 or vise See, 
which Bgharevba places in 1710, would, however, have to 
be put back to about 1690 in order to fit in with Nyendael’s 
account and while this is not impossible there is no positive 
evidence one way or the other.7 A relationship, however 
tenuous, between the Ezomo’s ikegobo and an actual 

in Benin history recorded by a contemporary 
chronicler thus remains a tantalizing possibility. 


‘The Cult of the Hand 
‘The cule object known as ikega or ikenga is found, in 
various forms, aver a wide area of the central part of 
southern Nigeria on both sides of the Niger. Itis known by 
the same name, with slight variations, among at least the 
Benin, Ishan and Ushobo-Isoko sections of the Edo- 
speaking peoples, over a large part of Ibo country, among. 
gals snd asiong the Western law.* Evecywbere iti 
associated with the hand or arm (the right arm is frequently 
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specified), and with the prowess, strength and enterprise 
of the individual worshipper. (A detailed comparative 
study is called for but is beyond the scope of this paper, 
which will be confined to thegobo deriving from Benin 
City and the villages in its immediate neighbourhood. 
‘The wooden ikegobo, which I shall describe below, are all 
carved by, or in the style of the Jghesamwa, a guild of 
carvers who occupy a separate in Benin City, and 
whose primary function was to carve for the Oba and the 
royal court. 

sce de od ikega, more frequently heard in the 
form ikegobo, has owo connotations. First, it refers to that 
aspect of the worshipper's individuality which is associated 
with the hand or, rather, with the whole arm, for the word 
obo includes the hand and the arm. In this sense the words 
ikega and obo are synonymous. The right arm is not usually 
specified and some informants explain ikega as being ‘the 
ower of both hands together Ie will be seen om 
Plate N that both hands are depicted on the carved 
ikegobo. Melzian gives ikega as meaning * wrist’ but it isnot 
in general oe ja this sexoe Tes tre, howeyed tak, When 
speaking of ikega informants invariably 
wrist with the fingers of the left hand to indicate firmness 
and power.» Secondly, tkgobo denotes the cult object 
itself 


‘The Hand is one of three Benin cults which have, as 
their object, some aspect of the worshipper’s own ine 
dividuality, "To understand its place in the Edo view 
human personality and of the individual's position in 
society, it is necessary to refer briefly to the two other cults, 
those of the Head and the Eli 
Every living person has an Ehi which is, in one sense, 
his or her Destiny, and, in another, a counterpart and guide 
inthe spr world, Omu (he living peson) and Ei are 
the two halves of a single being, indissolubly linked 
through successive incarnations. Before birth each in 
dividual is believed to predestine himself (hi) by making a 
srarement before Osanalua, the Crestor sting out a i 
progeamme and asking forall that will be needed to carry 
it out successfully. hi stands by to prompt and, after the 
individual is born on earth, remains in the spicie world to 
act as a guide and intermediary with Osanobua Mise 
fortune, and especially continued misfortune, can, there 
fore, be explained in terms of a failure to ‘hi well’ of to 
keep to the chosen life programme, The sufferer is said to 
have a ‘bad Bhi” and prayers and offerings must be ad~ 
dressed to the Ehi asking it to intervene. At one level the 
Ehi represents the innate potentialities for social achieve= 
ment with which each individual is believed to be endowed. 
Predestiny is seen as a limit factor on the individual's 
capacity to achieve success through his own actions. 
Though one who has a stroke of good luck should, and 
often does, thank his Ehi, it is more often invoked in 
contexts of failure and misfortune. In operation the cult of 
Ehi can be shown to have a particular association with 
the ability to beget, or bear, and keep, healthy childrens 
that is, with the parent-child relationship. Here it is only 


necessary to say, in support of this statement, that in most 
liseages pateab atid Chldee of the wonkipper a8 Bor 
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allowed to be present when he or she is addressing rites 
towards his or her Ehi.1* 

"The Head (Ulm) symbolizes life and behaviour in 
this world, the capacity to organize one’s actions in such 
2 way as to survive and prosper. tis one’s Head that ‘Jeads 
one through life.’ Ie is the seat of thinking (ior), judge 
smnt(enae) and will or character (exo), of hearing, sec, 
and speaking; and on the successfl co-ordination of these 
faculties individual fortunes depend. While Ehi implies a 

jection of personal control over one’s fortunes, Uhumwu 

imits a greater of responsibility for them. ‘The 
characteristic rite is that of ‘blessing’ the Head, first thank— 
ing it for survival and prosperity, then asking it for further 
favours. On.a man's Head depends not only his own well- 
being bur that of his wives and children; and, since this 
dependence is reciprocal, he serves their Heads at the same 
time as his own, Thus the Head cule has 2 particular 
association with family headship. Ae the state level, the 
welfare of the people as a whole depends on the Oba's 
Head which is the object of worship at the main event of 
the state stual year; and the Oba, in tun, sends out his 
Ces ee to bless the Heads of the chiefs through whom 

. 


While, in the past, the Head and Ehi were actively 
worshipped by the great majority of adults the cult of the 
Hand was less universal. Today, a moderately successful 
tan, asked if he has an ikegobo, will often reply: “Why 
should T serve my Hand? What has it done for me?, 
indicating that it would be presumptuous of him to do so, 
General statements often imply that only people of wealth 
and high rank have ikegobo but this is not strictly so. A 
poor man, whose practical affairs are going badly, or who, 
‘more simply, injures his arm or hand, may be advised by 
a diviner to ‘serve his Hand’ (ru Obo). He will acquire an 
‘iegobo from a carver, dedicate it, and begin t0 make 
‘fings over ito hs Hand. his howeres teusoa fore 
man to have an ikega until he is at least established as a 
householder with a wife and child; and women rarely have 
them unless they are of very high rank or are important 
traders. While a child's Eki may be served ‘through his 
Head’ before a shrine is insaledthe Head needs no 
shrine, though important chiefs have Head shrines—, 


children do not serve their Hands, 
‘The Hand, then, is as 4 more positive symbol 
‘of wealth and social ievement than either the Ehi or 


the Head. While it is common to speak of an unfortunate 
petson as having a ‘bad Ehi’ or a ‘bad Head,’ ‘bad Hand" 
is not used in this sense. Indeed, the characteristic attitude 
of Hand-worship is one of self-congratulation and self- 
slotification. The diviner may advise a man who is meeting 
with failure in some enterprise to serve his Hand, but in 
doing so, as the following diviner's verse clearly’ shows, 
he implies the consulter’s personal responsibility for his 
fortunes, and counsels self-reliance: 
vega says you should complain to your Hand 
Pgh da tes saat ta Sool palltoe aeae 


“Iisin your hands' translates directly fom English to Edo, 
Again, the cult of the Hand is less concerned with the 
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worshipper's roles in the kinship system than either the 
Ehi or the Head, It refers, rather, to his position visnd-vis 
society and the world at large. While i i incumbent on a 
man to serve his Head for the good of his dependent kin, 
‘whether he mabesa mcsifice ois Hand i elily enter 
‘of personal choice, The Edo themselves say: ‘Igwe is 
periormed for our children, Thiesu for out slaves.” At Igwe, 
the annual rite of blessing the Head, the performer's chief 
co-participants are his wives and children; at Ihiexu, the 
annual rite for the Hand, it was slaves who fulfilled this 
role. Both domestic and farm slaves came, bringing gifts 
for their master, who feasted them in return, A sacrifice 
was made and the master rested his hand on the ikegobo 
while it was smeared with the blood, When the sacrific 
animal had been cooked it was served with pounded yam, 
a large loaf of which was placed on the ikegobo (or on the 
master’s hand which he rested on the igo). I was the 
head slave who removed the yam and shared ic with his 
fellows. Ihiexu was performed only by craftsmen and 
people of high rank and wealth, and it is generally des 
cribed as having been an opportunity to show off wealth 
in slaves and property. Slaves, itis explained, represent, pe 
excellence ‘the things man has got with his own hands,” 
things that belong to him alone, as an individual, rather 
than assay, a thee ora husband. Unlike the worship of 
the Oba’s Head, which was the central public rite of divine 
kingship, the Oba's Thiexu was not a public ceremony, 
‘The explanation given is that Oba Ewuare who, according 
to tradition, rose, by his own efforts, from inauspicious 
beginnings to be one of the greatest Obas, said that his 
Hand had done so much for him, that to do it justice in a 
public ceremony he would have to disipate all he had 

ine 
jn general, chen, che Hand is asociatd with the succes, 
Judged in terms of wealth and prestige, of the individual in 
the context of human society and the world in general. It 
symbolizes his vigour, enterprise and industry in farming, 
trading or any other activity to which he turns his hand. It 
implies personal responsibility and self-reliance in a highly 
competitive and relatively individualistic society. All this is, 
summed up rather well in the following Edo saying: ‘If 
‘one’s father does something for one, he makes one ashamed 
((¢. by telling everyone how much ones beholden to him); 
if one’s mother does something for one, she makes one 
ashamed; but if one’s hand does something for one, it does 
so ahame ne < 

‘The Hand, as one might expect, has a more specific 
meaning for’ chose who are especially dependent upon 
manual skill or physical strengeh, that is for crafismen, 
warriors and hunters. Smiths and carvers have ikegobo on 
which are depicted hammers, tongs, adzes and other tools 
of their trade. thiexu was particularly important for black- 
smiths, who stopped work for seven days each year when 
they performed it, and both blackanate and. waren 
worshipped the Hand in conjunction with Ogun, the god 
of eon. In many houses the shrines of Obo and Opin ate 
adjacent to cach other. According to some informants 
Ihiexu used to be performed in conjunction with Iokuo, 
the great state war ceremony, and Ezomo Omoruyi 
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‘confirmed that his father used to worship his Hand and 
Ogun just before Isiokuo, and prior to setting out on a 
campaign. 

ere are, indeed, some grounds for supposing that 
Hand-worship at Benin may once have had a more s 
connexion with warfare. Many of the larger ikegobo, in both 
wood and bronze, whether or not they belonged to 
warriors, represent men dressed and armed for war. Here, 
itis worth recalling that, among the Ibo, ikenga have stron 
Warrior connotations, Talbot (1926, Vol. 11, pp. tat) 
writes; “The Ika pray to the Ikengga for success in trade, 
war, hunting and farming, The heads ofall leopards and of 
every enemy killed in war are offered up before the 
symbol,’ and in Okigwi district the first sacrifice by a man 
who has killed an enemy in war is to the ikenga. Meck 
(1937, p. 39) is more specific: ‘But Ikenga is not a cult of 
muich importance at the present time as it was formerly 
associated with the practice of head-hunting. ... When a 
‘young man first obtained the head of an enemy in war he 
asked a lucky old head-getter to establish for him an 
Ikenga.’ Some of Jeffreys’s informants, too, confirm the 

re and head-getting themes in the ikenga cult, One of 














Fi. 4. WOODEN 1KEGORO OF TYPE ‘A’ BELONGING TO A 
‘CARVER 
Note the two adzes. Height c. 4 inches. Photograph: R. E. Bradbury 


thecommonest types of Ibo ikenga depicts a warrior holding 
a sword in one hand anda human head or skull in the other 
(fig. 6). That the head-getting theme was not absent from 
the Benin cult of the Hand is suggested not only by 
Ezomo’s ikegobo but also by many of the wooden ones in 
which heads are shown impaled on sears, When a Benin 
warrior cut off his enemy's head his first act was to smear 
his arm and hand with the blood; and one of the songs at 
Isiokuo was: 





Thave cut down a man for my Hand, 
A brave man that does not kil, 
‘That isa disgrace, 
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All this is consistent with the general interpretation of 
the Hand cult which I have given above. In a warrior 
society fighting skill and bravery, and particularly head- 
getting, are supreme tests of individual enterprise and 
Browes, a point of view cerly expresed in Ezomo's 
ikegobo and in the damaged one illustrated by von Luschan, 
(1919, Plate XCM). But in pre~r897 Benin society large- 
scale farming (with shave labour), trade, ‘medicine’, craft 
speciation and especialy politcal power and infucce 
were, for most people, easier roads to prestige than skill in 
bate, chough dis ast retained its glamour’ Wealth, rank 
and political power, rather than personal daring, were the 
‘measures of social success and this fact must for long have 
modified any more exclusive connexion with martial 
virtues thatthe cult of che Hand might have once had. 


Typology and Iconography 

We are now in a position to review briefly the types of 
Benin ikegobo. In the neighbourhood of Benin City we can 
distinguish four main types: 

‘4. Sinall, round, stool lke blocks of wood (up to about 
6 inches high without the projecting peg) carved with 
reprcsealstonal and geomnetce’ dases, BeaCe normally, 
with human figures, on the vertical and, sometimes, upper 
surfaces. eee i 

B. Larger, wooden objects of the same general shag 
usually between 8 and 12 inches high (excluding a 
carved on the vertical and upper surfices with figures, 
objects and other motifs.13 Ikegobo of this type are usually 
provided with a carved stand, as shown in Plate Nb. 

G. Bronze ikegobo similar in design to type B but 
without a separate stand though the ikegobo itself may be 
cast in two or more pieces as is the case with Ezomo's. 


D. Terra-cotta objects of similar design. I am grateful 
to Mr. William Fagg for calling my attention to the only 
known example, which is in the British Museum, Benin 


terra-cottas were produced almost exclusively in the 
bronze-casters’ (Iguneromwvo) ward and, from the tools 
depicted om it tis certain that this example mest have 
belonged to one of the titled smiths (fig. s), 

Tkegobo of type B and many of those of type A have, 
projecting from the upper surface, a ‘peg’ whose purpose 
4 to support an ivory tusk. The bronze skegobo of the 
‘Queen-Mother and of the Oba (Read and Dalton, 1899, 
Plate IX, Nos. 1 and 2) have, in place of a peg, 2 hole 
running down through the cylinder into which a stick 
could be inserted, the tusk being supported on the stick. 
It seems probable that such was the case, originally, with 
Ezomo's ikegobo and that its iron peg was burt in at a 
later stage." 

As far as is known only the Oba, fyoba (Oba's mother) 
and Ezomo ever had bronze ikegobo; the original owner 
ship of the one illustrated by von Luschan (1919, Plate 
XCIl) is unknown but it clearly belonged to a warrior, 
The distribution of the two wooden types isa finction of 
rank and the circumstances in which they were acquired, 
‘Those of type B are usually to be found in the second public 
zoom of lags cradtonal, chit" houses on altars ue of 
mud, polished and painted white, often beautifully 
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SMITH IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Wellcome Collection. Height 9 inches. Photograph: W. B. Fagg, 1938 


moulded and with sculptured mud figures described as 
Frervants" ot ‘aves" of the Hand. TRE type is soquired 
only by titled men and it is generally passed on from the 
original owner to his lineal bets. fv the howe of the 
Onogie of Obazagbon, a hereditary village chief of the 
royal clan, there are remnants of about five ikegobo of 
type B. Ezomo Omoruyi recalls chat, though Ehenua's 
was the only bronze one, there were, before 1897, a row of 
ikega belonging to past Ezomo. Ikegobo of type A are found 
in the howses of caftsmen and others who have been 
advised by diviners to serve their Hands, or who have 
wished to mark their own achievements. ‘These small 
ikegobo do not, normally, have altars of their own, but are 
placed on, or near, ancestral altars or, in the case of women, 
on altars to Olokun or some other deity. In the shrines of 
some deities are to be seen ikegobo representing the Hand 


of the deity itself 

Type A iaglo ar pect dee orginal owners and 
should be buried with them, "You cannot leave your Hand 
behind,’ it is said. Some say that, in the past, owners of 
large ihega would have smaller oncs made to be buried 
with them; otherwise the circlet of cowries which is tied 
round the cylinder or slipped over the peg, is buried with 
the corpse. A son who inherits a type B ikegobo in no sense 
continues to worship his father's Hand. He should have a 
smaller one made for himself, and this is kept on or near 
the inherited one. 

The representational content of all types of ikegobo may 
bbe summarized as follows; the list is not exhaustive but 
it will scrve to convey the range of symbolism involved: 

(1), The hand itself is the most common motif. It is 
invariably carved including the wrist, in an upright 
position, showing the ventral side, bue with the fist clenched 
and the thumb pointing upwards and outwards. The 
‘treatment ranges from near realism, in what ate probably 
earlier examples of type B, to a more formalized, blocked- 
‘out form, Ezomo's iegobo is very unusual in having no 
hand shown in this way. 

(2) Figures in ceremonial costume, representing the 
‘original owner with attendants (who may be warrior), one 
‘or two of whom generally support his hands, a mark of 
high rank. The Oba's bronze ikegobo (Read and Dalton, 
Plate IX, fig. 2) also shows the Oba's mother and her 
attendants and two of his wives. The figures kneeling 
beside the Oba are probably Olukoton and Olukohi 
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(ot and os are the Yoruba words for right and left hand), 
two chiefs who have special duties at the Oba’s Ihiexu, 

(G) Figure of warriors with swords, spear, shields and 
ritual and ceremonial apparatus. They are often shown with. 
heads impaled on spears and this motif also occurs by itself 
Ths bron goon von scan (Mate XCH) seus 
in that it depicts warriors actually engaged in fightin 
‘thes holding: tevesed bchde 4 Sguce ling’a Depart 
and birds picking at bcheaded corpses. 

(@) Craktsments tools such as smit’s hammers anvils 
and tongs; and carvers’ mallets and adzes, 

(6) Marks of rank and wealth including apart from the 
costumes and regalia of the figures) padlocked chests and 
boxes, casks of palm oil, beads, strings of cowries—the 
former currency and female genitalia, The lat were 
explained by the chief Zebesama carver as indicating that a 
moan would aot serve bis Hand. wut be bad wives abd 
children, The commonest emblem of rank represented isa 
feather of the vulturine fish eagle (ogholon) called igen 
oghohon no-W'uhumi'irie-"the eagle's eather that tops the 
Beads a reference tothe fact that chic wear such a feather 
projecting above their bead headbands.*s This motif is 
‘often latitudinally distorted but is usually to be found 
following the curve made by the wrist and thumb of the 
hand, ‘The operd occus aia syaibal of Ehugete 
-Ezomio'sikegobo, on that ofthe Oba and on those belonging 
to village chiefs of the royal clan. 

(@) Symbols of physical power, principally crocodiles 
which appear in pairs on the upper surface of stands of 
‘kegobo of type B, encitcling the main cylinder; and 
stylized clephant heads. In the latter the trunk end in a 
hand holding a leaf or branch. The Edo think of the end of 
the clephant’s trunk as having the form and function of a 
hand, andthe lea is said to refer to the ephan's habe of 
tearing off the leaves of young palm trees to get at the 
tender new leaves at the centre. 

(9) Sacrificial offerings, including kola nuts, alligator 
pepper pods, pieces of coconut, fish, calabashes and bores 
Of palm wine, crocodiles and the heads of fowl, goats, 
rants and cows. A bow! of kola nuts is sometimes shown, 
held by a servant or save, usually female, ah, ola nats 
and alligator pepper are regarded asthe most appropiate 
offerings on ‘ordinary’ occasions. The fish may be shown 
whole and coiled (kizhen) or sa slab of fish with the head 
cut off. Human sacrifices are not shown (unless in von 
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Luschan, fig. 469), though the Oba and Ezomo could, 
in the past, make human sacrifices to their Hands.*© 
Tkegobo, then, symbolize the whole range of notions 





Fic. 6. 180 IKENGA OF THE ONITSHA AREA 
From Awks and Achalls. Photopraphe: K. C. Murray 





Fic. 7. WESTERN 180 IKENGA FROM OSISA. 
Photograph: W. B. Fagg, 1950 


underlying the cult of che Hand, and they do so with a 
direemess that is unusual in African religious art. They 
illustrate rather well that quality of matter-of-factness that, 
is characteristic of much Benin court art which, within 
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the limits of its conventions, is more concerned with 
accuracy of representation, formal symmetry, andthe 
satisfaction of client's self-regard, than with the free 
Pay ofthe aries imaginsdon. Wile ies « more speaiic 
focus in the context of manual skill and physical prowess, 
Hansl-roeship can, fa ie seate, be segarde ax tas aml 
Gy Soa ee 
tminhibitedly in the iconography of the cult object. 
Ezomo's ikegobo, though unastall in soma Sarares of its 
design, fits this general picture well. Apart from its 
associations its attractiveness lies in the unusual liveliness of 
the figures and a more fluid and imaginative design than 
one generally finds in Benin court art 


Nees 

+The material for this paper has been collected at various times 
during periods of ficldwork financed respectively by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute (Emslie Horniman Ant : 
‘Scholarship Fund), the International African Institute, and the Benin 
Hicorical Research Scheme, University College, Ibadan (directed 
by Dr. K. O. Dike). To cach of these bodies and to the CSS.RC., 
the Nigerian Federal Government and the Camegie Corporation, 
which jointly provided funds for the Benin Scheme, my thanks are 
doc. T have derived much benefit from discussions with Mr. 
William Fagg who has, in addition, kindly provided photographs 
‘of Ezomo'stkegobo to ilustrate this article. 

This artie is intended as 2 tribute to Chief Omoruyi, the Ite 
Ezomo (Plate Ma). whose house guest Iwasin 1953-4. A man of 
grest dignity and Kindnes, and of an infinite gentleness which 
seemed to belic his warlike ancestry, he was yet filled with pride 
in the deeds of his forefathers. He was a great patron of the Benin 
bronze-casters and when the bronze figures of his ancestors were 
stolen in 1958 he commissioned a series of plaques depicing. the 
seven Eroma of is line who preceded hie The he ede tt 
Hague showing himvelf, and anther ealize one in memory of his 

2 See Read and Dalton, 1899, Plate IX, Nos. x and 2. These two 
cxample: undoubtedly belonged to the iyoba (Oba's mother) and. 
‘Obs respectively. On stylisie grounds they can be fairly confi- 
dently attributed to the nincteenth century; Read and Dalton 
remark that they appear to be ‘of comparatively modem mang 
facture.” See abo von Luschan, Plate XC, and figs. 468, 469) 
(pp. 322£), for a very unusual example, 

‘Any children born to the furure Oba before he had passed 
through a particular rite de passage were rogarded as ‘children the 
Jcopard has thrown away” and disposed of or disowned. 

4 There is firm tradition thatthe akoken was introduced by Oba 
Eresoyen, the son of Akenzua I. It is probable, however, that othee 
kinds oftusk-horns were in use before that time. 

5 It is possible that all the heads were meant to be thone of rulers 
whom Ehenta conguered, but this docs not scem very likely. 

* Personal communication from Dr. A. F.C. Ryder. Ieis virtually 
certain that Akenzua I's grandson, Akengbuds, was reigning when 
Landolphe visited Benin in the 1770s and 17803. Landalphe (Vol. 1, 
Pp. 98-103) describes the Ezomo (le capitan général des guerre) it 
1778 as living in considerable sate: ‘ee capitamne était le plus riche 
de toute Is contrée. ... son pouvoir balangaie celui du toi = 
posstdai plus de deux mille esclaves . . . marchant aux combats il 
2st toujours cinguante & soixante mille hommes sous son com= 
mandement... il] n'avait guére plus de trente ans... sa démarche 
aut grave qu'imposante, son tou ct cs maniéres plines de nobles, 
annon sient la grandcur des fonctions dont il ait revétu.” This was 
almost certainly Ekeneza, the grandson of Ehenta. 

7 Foe 2 fuller discasion of this penblem sce Bradbury, 1959, 
Pp, 

* Thave to thank Mr. and Mrs. Philip Leis for calling my attention 
tothe presence of tng, otherwise called anaina,among the Kabo- 
wei fo. 
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9 Melaisn gives, as a secondary meaning for ikeps, ‘anklet of 
‘cowrits which is worshipped as Obo .. . women keep it on their 
(cays) for carrying merchandise in order to prevent things being 
olen and for quick sile’ These circle of cowries may be called 
dkega but only, I believe, when they represent an ikegobo on which 
‘normally kept’ Other women we similar charms named 
‘cities A ease cn be made out for deciving the word 
roots, ie and gs, both implying circularity, Ga 
surround’ and is found in lege, "to move round. Tie 
‘words aia o ele, circular bead necklace, ikagha, 
iri an lr, broad ras ox ion arm. There i therfore, 
4 faint pouiblity that deg originally meant ‘wrislet” (leg 
would sean sonithing that goes round the arm) and, by asacae 
ton, the writ itell. Every gobo in we should have a cowry 
tdrclet round it and when the owner dis this may be buried with 
Him inte of th whe oe woul! nt Homere, rey tit 
exymology or an Edo origi for the word. One of Jefitey's in- 
formants (1984, P. 30) gives what appears to be a more satisfactory 
etymology from Ibo. 
"A long essy is a preparation dealing with these thre cults in 


‘For my interpretation of the Bhi 1 Jean heavily on Fotts’s 
(2959) treatment of similar beliefs among the Tallens. 

“2 Trandated from Eguavon, p. 37, No. 673, 

+ Apart from the illustrations to this article see aso Pitt-Rivers 
(1900), Plates XXXIV, (Gigs, 258-6o) and XLII (Bigs 333-5); and 
Yvon Luschan (1919), Plate CXXXIIL, for examples of ikegobo of type B. 

+4 A word must be sid about the posible relationship between 
the sul-supperting peg and the put of hors ofthe cya Ibo 
ikeng,Jelleys's characterization of the Ibo tkenga 38a ‘ram-headed 
god" does not held good for Benin, where Ihave been able to find 
hho evidence of a specific asociation between ikegs and the ram (or 
the sun). Ie is true that titled chiefs sacrifice rams to their Hands but 
this isa faction of their rank rather than ofthe cult itself Moreover, 
‘many people hold thatthe sacrificial victim par excellence isthe croco 
dile, and fish is the commonest form of offering, The asociation 
here is with Olokun, the god of the xa and of riches. 

Te is truc, nevertheless, that between Benin City and the Niger, 
among both the bhan and the western Ibo, ikegobo or ike can be 
found representing every intermediate stage between Benin types 
‘Aland B, on the one hand, and the typical Ibo homed figure on the 
‘other. In some Ishan exaniples a pair of horns projects directly from 
the top of what is otherwive virally a Benin type A ikegoo. 
Morcover, if we consider other Benin tusk-holding shrine furniture, 
such as bronze and wooden heads, we find that the *hole-and-stick* 
tehod of supporting us isa more typical than the peg metho. 
‘There are, therefore, some grounds for supposing that the peg. on 
ikegobo may be derived from an original pair of hors. On the other 
hand, a Mr J.S. Boston pointed out to me, the stool-like character 
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cof Benin ikege is (though with considerable variation in the actual 
form) a more constant feature than the homs. The tbo homed 
figure is often seated on a recognizable stool o stands on something 
clearly related eo the form of the Benin ikega. Mr. Robin Horton 
‘writes to me, of Wester Ijo ékenga: ‘There are two cults in the 
Delta which scem related to your Benin ikegs. One is called kenga 
the other amalna... Ama bra (right arm) isa personal cult connected 
‘with good fortune. So far as can remember, cultivation of physical 
‘prowess is streved. The cult object resembles a stylized form of the 
bo two-homed tkengs. Tkenga ... it a personal cult of much the 
same significance. The cult object resembles a shallow stool, usually 
‘with stylized human eyes and nose carved in low relief on the top. 
Somictimes both types are loosely referred to as sheng, and some 
tines the labels are reversed; but the above is the most usual com= 
bination.” 

Furthcr study is clearly essential but i seems posible that we may 
bbe dealing with two, originally separate, cults which have impinged 
on each other; or with a single cult which, at an early stage, split 
up into Tho and Benin varieties which, however, continued to exist 
side-by-side and influence each other. 

The ophohon symbolizes longevity—from the fact that its 
feathers are all white. The wooden heads (uhimiwela) that decorate 
ancestral altars are furnished with igar-aghohon, See, eg. Ling Roth, 
P. 68, fg. 74. 2 

wie is amusing to recall that Pitt-Rivers identified type B 
‘kegobo as ‘execution blocks.” 
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NORTH AFRICA AND MOUNT CARMEL: RECENT 


DEVELO 


PMENTS* 
by 


E. S, HIGGS and D. R. BROTHWELL 


Department of Archeology 


SOME PLEISTOCENE PAUNA OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COASTAL AREAS 

166 Te ugh ats ah on the Libyan cone 

has yielded bones and artifacts which date 

back from Roman times to 100,000 8.c. During this time 

considerable fctuations in the relative percentages of the 





A more detailed report willbe appearing in the 1961 volume ofthe 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 


and Anthropology, Cambridge 


main food animals have occurred, particularly in the 
dnmpontanoe of tio Leege Eevines (ate aad bali 

Today cattle are confined to the coastal strip of Medi- 
terranean vegetation near othe pete water suppl. 
Further south the nomads on the desert steppe have only 
sheep and camels, which require less water. Inthe past, in 
times as dry as the present day, the coastal water holes 
would have steaced ao mumnkcr Of cats i gost 





during the dry summers. That the Large Bovines are 
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asocnted with dry conditions in the pst on the Medi 
terranean coast is confirmed by sites of the Capsian 
industry in Tunisia, where in a dry time the cattle are more 
frequently represented chan any other animal excegt the 
antelope and by Cueva del Toll (Barcelona) where the 
bovids increase in warm dry periods. Similarly at Hava 
Feeah there isa high Large Bovine content associated with 
a higher mean temperature than that of today, prior to 
50,000 years ago.* 
In wetter times at Cueva del Toll increased pine forest 
determined by pollen-analysis, caused a decrease in the 
number of large bones preset in the deposi. Ar Abou 
Halka there is evidence that Bos is infrequent in wetter 
times. At Hava Freah low mean annual temperatures arc 
shown to have occurred with a low ar 


content 
in the deposits. The cate moved southwards, as 
the rock paintings suggest roe thoy als seals ter 


tary pce al and sway fom the 
of the coast. 

‘A consideration of this evidence s tha before 
'50,000 2.c.3 there wasa dry time in North Africa. Between 
449,000 3.c. and 41,500 8.c. it became colder and wetter. 
Between 40,500 and 30,000 ».c. it was drier and warmer. 
Between 30,000 and. 10,000 mc. it became wetter and 
colder, conditions whic probably cased 2 great Guna 
change in the zone of Mediterranean 
‘Mediterranean sea, and the extinction of the hip 
in Tealy, as at the cave of Romanclli in Italy, 
coast of Spain and of Palestine. 

Th at Haua Feeah ako shows a large bovine 
peak about 11,000 years ago which i 
sudden increase in temperature w! 
was probably of world-wide significance, but whi 
only 1,000 years. 

‘These fluctuations may be, on the evidence of Carbon-14 
dating, associated with the advances and retreats of the ice 
sheets in the Northern Hemisphere during the Last Glacia- 
tion. From this evidence it is also considered that the 
skeletons ffom the cave at erSkhul (Mt. Carmel) aze 
probably associated with the 
Eeenot contemporary with or alice dan those of the 
“abun cave a Carmel, but probably 2 lest ome 1,000 
‘years later, and that the main faunal break at Carmel 
ee a at arte Man Wanarand earch 
beginning of the Last Glaciation. E. S. HIGGS 


ee 





‘THE EVOLUTIONARY STATUS OF THE MOUNT CARMEL 
GRours 


‘The probability tha the human remains from the cave of 
Mogharetc-Skful ae 19000 years or las, ha the 
men from Mugharet et-Tabun demands that a 
reassessment be made ofthe affinitics of the Mount Carmel 
People with other Upper Pleistocene hominids. 
most important fact resulting from the new dating 
evidence is that it would now scem quite unnecessary tO 
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hybridization of a ‘ Classic’ Neandertal form 
Sith an cally’ tac H. wp group. Moreover even 
accepting a certain amount of morphological varia 
the Skbul and Tabun groups, I chink that it is now quite 
resonable chink in ems of rwo taxonomically dint 
and relatively homogeneous 1c 

Tabun pitti together with those om Sheet 





and Galilee, could represent a Palestinian variety 
of Neandertaler, being by a robust 
Proto-Cro-Magnon’ type a8 exemplified by the Skhul 


. This is not to say that the Skhul population need 
necessarily have been a direct forerunner of the Upper 
Palolithic European one. 

‘Bric mention should pechaps be made of the features 
Denes tar ed ge na a 
homogeneity in both Mount Carmel grouy ‘case 
of Skul, the child of. about 44h yes = 
area of the mandible lacks the incipient chin pet 
in modem children, ahough i not receding a in the 
Gibraltar child. Damage to the lower border of the 
sandibular body ofthe Skul eid des however obscure 
some deals oft orp The stature 


5 In the case of the Tabun II mandible, 
Ee hee al Ces Noone 
conten see 2 setts og Geet 
Ieis int in both instances it is the anterior part 

—— the mandi seb sannal ‘Was the n mori 


Tate 
Nesndera tnd eatly 1 sapiens eon YConsidaing, 
then the tba meeptolanea pares ahaa nee 
south nol cem oo imporanenon 
why sith ald eenow breed pec 
biologically distinct populations, even though both are 


D. R. BROTHWELL. 


Notes 
1 Excavated by Dr. C. B. M. McBurney over thes seston 
Team temperatures of sea water a based on readings 
by Pretec Els 
1 Absole dates by Dr. C. B. M. McBamey are based on a 
umber of Cr dates related to the rate of deposition of the cave 
‘cominsaication). 


Seposits 
“Ie should be noted thatthe similarities between the Tabun and 
Stanidar specimens are not only to be found in characterinics of 
the all bt ao m he pve whe dee ning ad 
Sf lnc setcaoe txboms GED. Bewes Season Bove fl 
Tosh re oc Phe tip 
eceat study of fossil hominid deciduous tecth 

fetes ete of te Hee oe ‘Shanidar group 

Ges Nedray wl ft Stl pele (cee by 
the Skhul I milk dentition) to more recent man 
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OBITUARY 


Wilhelm Koppers: 1886-196. With a portrait 
Profesor Wilhelm Koppes die sen on 23 
167. Jenny 96r3 eveday before he wast ie hs 
farewell lecture in the University of Vienna. He was 
‘bom in 1886 in the Rhineland, and in 1908 entered the Societas 
VerbiDivini. Afterstudying theology and philosophyin Romeand 
the missionary college of St. Gabriel near Vienna, he took up the 
sdy of ethnology and Sanskrit at the University of Vienna. tn 
4913 began his long association with Anthropes, the journal 
founded and at that ime still edited by Father Wilhelm Schmidt. 
In 1921 and 1922 he joined Father Martin Gusinde in an expedition 
to the Fuegians, and his fieldwork experience in this society of 
foodgatherers and hunters determined an interest in very primi 
tive societies which Professor Koppers maintained throughout 
his career, and which found renewed expression in his last book 
Der Unmensch und scin Weltbild (104g). In 1924 he was appointed 
Privatdozent at the University of Vienna, and it was largely due 
to his efforts chat ethnology, hitherto administratively linked with 
physical anthropology, was accorded an independent status in the 
Recpartmental organization of the university. In 1928 he was 
appointed professor of ethnology, and in 1920 he rook charge of 
newly founded Institut fir Valkerkunde, In, those days 
Professor Wilhelm Schmidt was the recognized head of the 
‘Vienna school and main champion of the Kulturkreislehre whereas 
Profesor Koppers, the junior partner in many projects and publi- 
Ergun evened Kimslé wholly tothe tks of teaching 
nd administration, Under his determined guidance the Institut 
if Valkerkunde developed into one of the principal anthro- 
pological centres on the Continent, which attracted numerous 
Stade from Europea countries a wells the U.S.A Japan and 
other overseas countries. Among them were Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Douglas Oliver, Helmut Petri, Masso Oka, and a good many 











WILHELM KOPPERS 


cother prominent anthropologists whose early association with the 
Vien school i perhaps not generally known. 

‘As joint author of Volker und Kulturen (1924) Professor Koppers 
had committed himself to the support of the Kulurkrisehre and 
many of his earlice publications such as Anfinge des menschlichen 
Gomeinschafsebens (1921) and mumerous articles in 
derived their inspiration from this basic hypothesis. But 
of the more specialized studies, and particularly those c 
with hi indologial interes he purwed idea on 
Teonnceed withthe postulate ofthe Kulu 
dderIndogermanen’ (Anthropos, Vol. XXIV, 1929) and "Pfc 
tund Pferdckule der Indogermanen” (Wiener Beirige zur Kultur~ 
_geshihte und Linguistik, Vol. IV, 1930) ate characteristic examples 
‘of such studies, which embraced data and problems normally 
outside the purview of anthropologists. Professor Koppers's wide 
range of interests expresied itself not only in his own writings, 
but als in the publications which he sponsored and edited. Apart 
from acting as sole editor of Anthropes from 1929 to 1932, he 
founded in 1930 and edited for many years the Wiener Betrige 
ur Kiilurgeschichte und Linguist, and acted since 1950 as joint 
ceditor of Ata Ethnologicn et Linguistica 

‘At the time of the German occupation of Austria, it was only 
to be expected that as a Catholic priest and uncompromising 
critic of the ideology of national socialism Professor Koppers 
‘would be deprived of his chair in the University of Vienna. 
However, the Rockefeller Foundation enabled him to utilize 
this period of premature—and fortunately only. tempor 
retirement for fieldwork in India. A detailed study of the BI 
tribe resulted in the publication of the monograph Die Bhil in 
Zentralindien (1948) and 2 number of articles, some of which 
reflect Professor Koppers's continued interest in indological 
problems. 

During the years 1940 to 1945 he stayed at Froideville near 
Fribourg (Switzerland) where the Anthropos Institute had found, 
a new home. But immediately after the war he returned to 
Vienna to resume his chair and the direction of the Institut fir 
Valkerkunde, whose head he remained until his retirement in 
1957. Yet, even as professor emeritus he continued to lecture and 
take an active interest in the affirs of the Institute. He still 
travelled widely and many of his colleagues saw him for the last 
time during the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ediologial Scenes 2 Paitin Angus 296. 

ere have been few anthropologists whose energies were 
Aedicated to the furtherance of their subject as totally and un 
reservedly as those of Professor Koppers. He had virtually no 
private life, and devoted his entire time to academic and adminis- 
{tative interests, The number of his publications, of which only 
some of the most signifiant could here be mentioned, exceeded 
200, and his knowledge of the literature of disciplines cognate to 
anthropology was surprising. Even those who did not agree with 
some of his conclusions never questioned his intellectual integrity 
and breadth of vision. His quiet and dignified bearing won him 
many friends among scholars of all countries, and his students 
and junior colleagues were deeply appreciative of the generosity 
and readiness with which he would. give advice, moral sup 
port and very often material help. He will be greatly missed 
in many of the international bodies and learned societics to 
whose work and activities he had contributed for well over 49 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Dimple-Based Pottery from Uganda. By Merrick Pomansky, 

168 Ph.D, Curator, Uganda Muscum, Kampala. With 

two text figures 

Recently the wide distribution of Dimple-based 
‘ware has been indicated by Hicmaux! from Ruands-Urundi and 
Kivu Province of the Congo, by Nenquin* from Kasai Province 
‘of the Congo and by Smolla from Sandawe in Tanganyika. The 
similarities of tis ware with the channelled ware of the Rlhodesias 
have also been indicated by Hicrnauxt whit the implications of 
‘widespread nature of this ware have been discussed clewhere 

y mes 

Hicmaux, Smolla and Nenguin have focused attention parti- 
curly on the use of channelling, cros-hatching, scrolls and 
circles as decorative motifs and on the bevelled nature of many of 
the rim forms, Several of the Congo pots do not have the dimple 
base characteristic ofthe type area of Central Kavirondo, Keny2. 
Ir would possibly be better archzological practice to rename the 
‘ware after its orginal find site of Urewe or simply cal it Kavir- 
condo ware. 

‘Though finds have long been known from Nsongei rock 
shelter® in Ankole and from islands in Lake Victoria? there has 
hitherto been a gap in the evidence between the Kavirondo type 
area of Kenya, where Mary Leakey# first defined the ware, and 
the Ruanda border. During resorting of the Uganda Maseum 
archrological collections several sites where the ware occurs in 
Uganda have been noted (sce fig. 1). 


‘At Mwiri Hill ncar Jinja, Busoga (reg. No, A327), parts of an 


undecorated pot (fig. 2 (1)) with a dimple base and a bevelled 
rim were found inthe eaely ninetoen-forties when an underground 
‘water tank was being built, Mwiri Hill is a fiat laterite-capped 
hill near Lake Victoria some seven miles from the industrial town 











Fic. 1. DISTRIBUTION OF DIMPLE-BASE WARE IN UGANDA, 
KENYA AND BUANDA 





Fic. 
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DIMPLE-BASE WARE FROM UGANDA 
Newwongs; 3, 4, Weipa Bay; 5, 6, Neongezi Ilend 
ur 
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f Jinja. The ‘a small bowl, has a bevelled rim, is relatively 4J. Hiernaux, ‘Recent Research at Proto-historic Sites in 
panicled ee Rusada the Began Congo Oetngs Proving) aod in Uganda 


eign 
Uganda J., March, 1961, 


Ped and brown in lor. a 
"At Nabigereka rock shlter at Nchwanga some seven 
south of Kakumiro in Mubende District, Mc. E. C. Lanning 
found in 1953 the fragment of pottery (cog. No. As5-66) d= 
tated nig 32) Thovgh tisely a body herd the channeling, 
the duminaive loops and docs all occur. 
sherd, part of a bowl is badly fied with a buff to orange exterior 
rd dik ry ine cr. Ae Way Boy, Ente llton 
of pottery was made many year 3g, oi 

es eed tap aie 
ace now 18 shen (cg, No. A.si9[t1) Incuded amongst 
them theres one dimple bse, vatious sherds wit pars of 

for ith channeling atid sypcl bevelled ri fragment: The two 
ase sed i> (34) az ype pa of th ware. The 
larger belly sherd has well pronounced grooves, a scroll and cross~ 


‘Ar Neongezi on an island in the Kagera river, the proprictor, 
Mi. T. Nut, and Mr. A. L. Job, the Inspector of Mines, found a 
‘mass of pottery whilst ‘were being sunk for a new 


feat ie: No complete pots have be found, The ted 
Dim ware oF ‘B ware 
Stra, heap Shs have ten potted Cewere 
‘The pottery is better fired than the other Din pottery, 
lary Poe reees arial ee 
A 603: are illustrated 2(5,6) in illustrate 
pls ced era tera rims, 
channelling and dows. It is hoped that extensive excavations later 
in the year will reveal the exact nature ofthe ste and the relation 
ship of the Dimple-based to the Renge ware. At Nsongezi rock 
Re Sectiend sonst paint co Waex ice ma 
the Din is 
ste yan fot geo te re 
At Dolo Hil nese Kamp ‘at various sites near Entebbe 
portery ‘certain Dinnple-based-ware features. 
Kt Balobs, channelling and simple bevel rims are found, at 
‘Bay rock shelter some channelling and a dimple base and 
Jah pl oes coe he Te is probable that 
partcull "i 


‘ware survived into succeeding 
‘Uganda the Bigo culture succeeds the Dimple-based ware and 
Fre Be te nes te pe mong 
a 
‘These recent finds following on the evidence from other parts 
‘of Africa are important in indicating one of the few Iron Age 
‘cultures with a wide African distribution. It is tempting to agree 





Banta’ 





NS, Vol. Xe 3 (960), pp 1-88. 
“J, Nenqui, “Dimple-Based Pot from Kasi, Belgian Congo,” 
Mas, 1959. 243, 

45 Gunter Smolla, ‘Prihistorische Keramik aus Ostaftika,’ Tribus, 
‘Vol. VI (1987), pp. 35-64. 








Mat, Occ Papi 
9 Hirmaur, le. ci, 1960. 
‘Posanaky, ‘Pose Palrolithic Pottery Types in East Aftca,’ 


- 96. 
e! ‘given to the IV Pan-Affican Prehistory 


Congress at Léopoldvalle, 1959. 
‘Posansky, lr, cit. in note * 








‘of this note considerable further collec 
tious of pottery have been made at Nsongeri lind which include 
‘Sunple tases and coance wares 


Creation of the Chad Centre for Social Science 
‘The Minister for National Education of the Chad 
TGQ Republic tas announced the creation of a Chad 
‘Centre for Socal Science by the Council of Ministers, 
yeh. Leta nf Semi Dee 
braces all activities relating (© sciences, viz. prehistory 
and hier, eiogray, eiaelogy, soil, 
Prdelogy off lings: wil ulfake rath and ung 
Publicson of documents, tain resarch workers and welcome 
the amistance of workers in all counties, measures t0 
prover and underake an inventory and clifcaton of objects 
intrest, and work 
inliaison with che Centee National dela Recherche Scicntfiquein 
Paris, The Scientific Director will maintain contact with other 


‘centres of research and is empowered to examine the establishment: 
of the farure Chad Museum 


Association of Social of the British 
‘Commonwealth. Communicated by Dr. M. P. 
7) ee oer 


dng of the Association was held at St. 
Antony's College, Oxf 


‘on 23 and 24 March, 1961, at which 
‘read: Dr. Lucy Mair, ‘Clientship and 





‘Bortomore, ao made formal contributions. 
“The membership of the Awociation (by invitation only) is 


now 151. 


Formation of the Museums Association of’ Africa. 
Communicated by Mallen Liman Ciroma, Acting 
TT Deputy Director of Antiquities, Nigeria s 
“The Inaugural Sesion of the Museums Association. 
‘of Tropical Aftica (Assocation des Musées d'Afrique Tropicale) 
has recently been held at Livingstone, Rhodesia. 

‘A draft constitution was approved by the Conference for 
circulation to the Governments of all countries in Africa between 
the Tropics of Cancer and Ca 
oped that it will be uni 

12 


iy ratified and that all museums will 





for their consideration. It is 


Auoust, 196t 


Join the Association which is dedicated to the development and 
‘improvement of museums and their service tothe public through 
‘out Tropical Aftica. The Association will abo foster research in 
‘museums and facilitate the circulation and exchange of published 
material and co-operation between staf. The offi fnguages 
‘of the Association, whose tle is abbreviated to A.M.ALT:/ 
MAALT.A,, ate English and French. It is hoped, with the help of 
UNES.CO,, to establish a Pilor Project for the tring of 
‘museum technicians, at a Training Centre soon to be chosen, 
probably in West Afi 1¢ woud be the frst ofits kind inthe 

‘world. 
Mr, Bernard Fagg, 
te 


Director of Antiquities, Nigeria, was 
lected President of = ic 


new Association and Dr. Merrick Posnan= 
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sky, of the Uganda Muscum (retiring Chairman of the former 
Muscums Association of Middle ), Vice-President, Mr. 
Stanley West ofthe King George V Memorial Muscum in Dar es 
Salaam was elected one of the ie Bios nee Sanoon 
Honorary .Secretary/Treasurer, fice 
fers wil be ceed by posal Ballo. The sacar ofthe ew 
venture depends Inge ‘on the establishment of a permanent 
Secretariat with a Sagal Executive Secretary, for which 
financial asistance in the early stages is being requested. from 
UNEE ES. fas high ho si 4 
"The young organization has high hopes of encouraging. an 
Point ae aor eia growth of muscums which has taken 
place during the last ten or 15 years in Africa, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Bindibu and Others, Cf Max, 1960, 228; 1961, 2 
‘Sit,—Hlaving on Several occasions cartied out anthro= 
lppy ppological fieldwork in Central Australia, ! read with 
interest Dr, D. F, Thomson's recent accounts of the 
Bindibu (Man, LX, No, 328, and LX1, No, 2) | feel, however, that 
several of his statements call for comment, 
1. De. Thomson's avertion that in. Central Australia kurdaitja 
shoes ‘served only a ectemonial or magical role" (1960, 338) might 
‘very well suggest that these objects neither are actually worn tor 
have any practical function, In fact, among eibes such as the 
“Walbiri, the Yanmadjasi and the Yalyuwara atleast, men bent on 
‘murder‘commonly wear such sandal, which are stoutly made of 
Pak ne tens fathead toy do riety Shen 
ie footprints. This is a necesary precaution among people who, 
as Taye offen observed, can identify without hesitation the foot- 
ts of most, ifnot all, oftheir fellows. Consequently, no matter 
Ww far a homicide expects to tral hs victim anil no matter how 
fought country he will aye he ily 9 don Sura 
‘arly in the journey and to retain them until be is far from 
the scene of the killing. A situation of this kind received some 
publicity in Alice Springs about seven years ago when several 
Yalyuwara men were tried for the murder of a. Walbisi man. 
Although the culprits had made kurdai sandals and had worn thems 
for miles before surprising and. shooting their victim, they after= 
Yard cre in removing the in snd round daring che return 
Journey. Aboriginal trackers were able later to identify the n 
fees and fo eth hi continaty with the tacks ofthe 








2, Inthe mame article Dr. Thomson says that the relative isolation 
of the Bindibu is ‘intensified by lation of the neigh= 
bbouring tribes, such a the Walberi on the east." The Walbisi, who 
ody number between 1,300 and 1,500, ate one of the largest 
tribes extant in the Northern Territory, and there is no evidence 60 

gest that the tribe has suffered any noticeable population decline 
In'the pst yo year. Indeed, my investigations between 1953 and 
1955 indicated that in a sample of #80 Walbiri the rate of natural 
increase was between 3:5 and 3 per cent. per annum—roughly 
twice the if rate for the Commonwealth of Australia. 

3. In his second article De. Thomson describes the Bindiba 
practice of chewing quids made from leaves of an indigenous 
fobacco mixed with the burt leaves of a grevilles. He aserts 
(196r, 2) that, although many. Aborigines of inland Australia chew 
the leaves of pituri (Duboisa hopwoodi) mixed with ash, only the 
Bindibu treat wild tobacco in this way. |-must point out that 
chewing the dried leaves and stems of wild tobacco is common 
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among the Wabi, who prepare the tobacco and ath jot a8 De. 
“Thomion dewribes forthe Bndiby, an among some Tes of 
the Pidjndjra” peoples ther south, Moreover unlike. De- 
‘Thomwon, 1 take W, B, Roth's statements ia his Enslogeal Shades 
(ign. 10) to me that the Kalkadoon of ort-west Queen 
sho trated wild vobaco in this manner 

* M. J. MEGGITT 


Department of Antnopoegy, Univerity of Spey 





‘Welsh Surnames. G/: Man, 1960, 1955 1961, 31, 106, 15) 
Sn.—Lord Raglan rae 0 numberof points which 
leave scope for argument but he evades What appears 

T73 irae ecaecctarss waite ceed 
technique, when applied to substantial numbers, enables one to 
distinguish between the English and the Welsh’ elements in the 
population of England and Wales, That the technique bas its Himita~ 
tions few would deny, but whatever its theoretical drawbacks one 
should review i inthe light of the rests obtained in practic, Te 
has been shown both in England and in Wales that when the 
epulton i divided into thove bering the sumames Jones, Evans 

Javies, et, on the ane hand, and those having English surnames, 
‘on the othcr, a significant diference in ABO gene frequencies is 
‘observed. These differences have been regarded by R.A. Fisher, 

‘Vaughan, Fraser Roberts and myseltas being racial in oti, 
surnames Jones, ete representing the Welsh element. If the 
sumame technique is as unreliable as Lord Raglan seems to imply, 

‘what alternative explanation does he offer forthe genetic differences 

observed? 

Aberystryth, Cardiganshire 1. MORGAN WATKIN 


Hn, Eli's Note 
“The above Ketter ha een shown to Lord Raph, whe reply i 
as Talay! Foe Die Wail turaune tlgae Yo bs ald 
‘would ist be necessary to eal that the Engh and Well ae 
Sieince abd recognsably homogeneous races, that sich nae a 
Jones and Willams have never been borne by penons of ee 
‘Wh organ, and thse men Bearing the selected atnam, and thie 
arc, ave wpa marl wenn in ce emer rou 
Even, however, if these could be estab, the tsk of 
thatnone of the pdigresconcemed have been affected by ify, 
tastardy,sdopdon or change of tine which case mony pene 
to bear names other than those of their acl male weston, 
‘would be an imponible ove? 
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REVIEWS 
ASIA 
“Archmology in China: Vol. Il, Shang China. By Cheng Te-K'm. _Regular sacrifices were made to Shang-ti, (the god of heaven), 
Conbige Ehtia) roses. savin, 368, hs. Prac’ and oer heavenly gods and the ancestor. The royal ancestral 


LAs 
TTA, #48: sas a Stong Chim ss wy mt to 
Mal. Gosieed ei se ora Be 
Te eer Me eT ben eS 
Se tate oe oe lee ge 
See Sage nde os neal mk ok 
aoa es 

Se detec dt en 
a aa Siepetrie tees 
Sees cars Sse Uap male eee 
Ce pee ea alle Stee Seng Da 


‘Chapter XI deals with writing. From the evidence of archeology 
‘and the deciphering of the famous “oracle bones’ a clear picture of 
‘Shang culture is now built up. The script on these ox scapule and 
tortie sells was discovered, and the first article on them published 





5. r trustworthy were 
fgiven lands on the frontiers in order to keep watch on hostile border 
tres, Some tba chiefs were canobled to rue ovr er own 
territories, ‘agrarian nobles formed a separate rank. 
decimal shed and cowries were used 28 a 





‘whale bones from the east and giant tortoise shells from the south. 
The complete history of ‘expeditions has been recon 

sruced from the oles taken fr thir welire. These give deta, 

of 3, ehgagements, prisoners taken, et, rewards 
sgoinmen 


indication of a plough or of irrigation. Agriculture 
Of the king; he made the due scrifices, divined for rain, and sent 
fintendents to organize farm labour, to store and distribute 
‘Sometimes prisoners of war 


iene in waco oe Te kn 
i important part in Cares: 

Elo and his vice were for observation snd sti 
“The divisions into hours, day, months and years were regulated: 


the year had 365.25 days. Eclipses of the sun and moon were 
recorded. 


“The excavations of Shang remains in China may be sid to 


light the origin of the Chinese civilization. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that the Shang culture had attained 
some of the most fundamental Chinese istics. Ie has 


SS eee: 

rata ee acai a 
Je 

Bees eee nee 

jin the following dynasties.” 

There are 53 text figures and 46 excellent plates, all of them 


R.A.l_ PAMPHLETS 


CONGO 
TRIBES & PARTIES 


by 
Daniel Biebuyck 
University of Lovanium 


Mary Douglas 
University of London 


48 pp. 4 maps 


This pamphlet, the first of a series which will also in- 
clude, among others, papers on Laos, Kenya, Zanzibar, 
and New Guinea, sets out the ethnic background to the 
present position in the Congo, and presents much new 
material. 


Obtainable through Booksellers: Price 5s. 


or from: 
The Royal Anthropological Institute, 
21, Bedford Square, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Price 5s. 4d., including postage. Cash with order. 
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a subtribe of Baiga, and Dr. Verrier Elwin published The Baiga in 
1939, but the approach of these two anthropologists is 0 


that their works are rather complement repetitive, even in 
such a matter as “inheritance. a4 
Afier an chapter on the Geographical and Historical 


setting, Part | deals with material, Pat It with social culture—kinship 
inheritance, caste and the village community. Part Il describes the 
life history of the individual—birdh, marriage, sickness, death and. 
the magic needed for protection from tigers. Part IV, which i twice 
the length ofeach ofthe fr thre, treat of religious bli the 
‘world of magic, and of the effects of contact with modern civiiza~ 
tion—this latter a sombre picture of exploitation, of disposession, 
and of shameles extortion by minor ‘This is followed by 4 
bibliography and indices of authors and of subject; the endpa 
provide maps of the Gond and Bhumia distribution in Madhya 
Pradesh, and there are a score of pages of photographs. 

Fathes Fuchs writes with insght sid sytopathy, with authority, 
and with meticulous care, and his work is thorough and scholarly 
throughout. ‘J. H. HUTTON 





‘Thakurs of the Sabyadri. By L. N. Chapekar, U. Publ, 
1960. Pp. xi, 


Savio, Ser, Nov 5. London (OUP) 
176 shee 
“This book is concemed with the Thakurs of Norch 
Konkan wh a la og of Wet ai a ini. 
fions are aptly put by Dr. Chapskarin his ow Epilogue (p. 21) 
fetes ie tpt Tha Reogotag scion Gl of acts whecon 
the influence of Brahmanic culture on Thakur life.” 
‘These items, collected at intervals from 1940 to 1945, are not 
described within a theoretical framework, nor docs Dr. Chapckar 
cuss any of the asumptions underlying his account of socal 





‘Dr, Chapekar uses the terms caste and tribe without defining them. 
He discusses kinship and marriage without the aid of genealogies, 
and is content to say that there are ‘certain families which cannot 
‘certain others, though my informants could not give any 
Bs defends an active social policy of “Hinduiaton’ 
‘opposed to ‘Segregation’ on its psycho fects, and says: " 
‘Thakurs of Vaghachi Vadi, who once used to qual before a junior 
forest guard, ak today to ores officer or toa police fice with 
‘equanimity and a sense ty 
"Tie bock contains mach curios information eg. ‘According to 
‘Thakur belief, both men and women wed to have the 
blood flow. Their only explanation for its absence now in males is 
that God willed that males should not safer from this handicap and 
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transferred it to the tak tree’), and reminds one strongly of some 
monographs writen in India Before Independence. 

“To find a book published in 1960 in a “sociology seis" so bereft 
cof theory, stack me as odd, and it certainly does not conform to 
oy a ieee etree tae orca 

today, i Wve no perspective 
segs meeting only wide» fmework provided by scologial 
theory or history. HUGH GRAY 


‘The Jankman Smiles. By G.R. G. Worcester. London (Chatto & 
77 Windui), 1939. Pp. 254. Price x guinea 


‘What is Worcester? A cathedral city, a woollen 
‘material, a kind of ‘Above all, for those 
incre in sips o inthe cultural history of China, Worcs it 
wks and Sampans, and we now have a charming volume o 
‘at ot Sov, te cme ee 
the ‘five uninteresting technical books” the by-prodact of eight 
‘years spent in Chinese nautical esearch atthe behest of the Inspector 
General of Customs. This is not a profound book, but it conveys 
something of the spirit which infected the nature of the Old China 
Hand who was genuinely interested in the country in which he 
‘worked and enjoyed himself in the proces of finding out more 
about ic The taining of cormorants the technique of the fot 
boat rower, the Chungking lea trap, the brine wells of Teeliutsing 
(an admirable account of Chinese deep drilling techniques), the 
crooked-bow junk, irrigation in Cheng, navigation of the Hsin 
‘Tran, sausage casings, the Chinese paddleboat, the wheelbarrow 
(wan-powered with auxiliary sail) all these and a myriad other 
things were noted, understood, appreciated. Me. Worcester streies 
in his preface that he writes of the old China which has gone for 
ever. Undoubtedly this is tric, but to the dispassionate reader 
be elear from the nacrative that the virtues of the Chinese 
which Mr. Worcester notes, and their vices too, are abiding 
tics which continue even if the wheelbarrow is replaced by the 
ice, the sedan chair by the jet. Dr. Needham is giving us, volume 
by volume, a history of Chineve invention and achievement: Mr. 
‘ores has highligh in the course of is delghtfl book some 
aspects of their attainments and may persinde the general reader 
that chere is a great power in the East of which he is ignorant and. 
ill informed. He may even be persuaded to try to rectify this state 
of afr. Bur ithe does no more than read the book, he ean scarcely 
{ail to capture something of the wrter’s enthusiasm fora remarkable 
people of whom he writes with affection, exasperation, under- 
standing, and, always, without patronage. 
ANTHONY CHRISTIE 
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Newcomers: The West Indians in London, By Ruth Glas, —v approaching coloured-whiterltonshisin England She does not, 


asst by Harold Pollte. London (Centre for Urban 
178 ‘Studies and Allen & Unwin), 1960, Pp. 278. Price £18. 

This latest addition to the shelf of literature on 
race relations in Britain grew out ofa series of small-scale investiga 
ins into the grown and conditions of eer minority groups in 
London, including West Indians, planned by the Centre for Urban 
Studies in 1957. ‘The material on West Indians was collected in 
1938-49, and, pechaps because of the Notting Dale and Nottingham 
disturbances of carly autumn, 1958, grew like Topsy until it 
Achieved the dimensions ofa full-length stady. 

Ta her prefice Mrs. Glass diarmingly refers to the two main 
reservations which a reviewer might feel about her latest book on, 
the West Indian migrants in Brita. In the first place 25a result of 
its original scope it is not completely or only a book about West 
feds iy London is based on mater which ems sche a 
regards the somewhat special North Kensington area than of 
areas of coloured settlement in London and on statistical data 
afforded by a sample taken fom the records ofthe not necessarily 

deal minority of $000-0dd migrants who consulted the Beh 

bean Welfare Service between 1954 and 1958. aie 

‘Secondly Mrs. Glst makes no bones about het own ‘bias’ in 
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‘to be dispassionate on the subject and regards the * of 
poorer reerne rns 
Soe been hone ad ae a 
day-to-day contact with migrant problems may feel that this 
se aioe oriaeien be eae ee 
behaviour on both the migrant and the local side in terms of black 
Sues ee ee reece gee eee ee 
tie roy ie bad onal ta peice ot pee 
es erie 

tant (Worley peice? it ete) boise aaa 
Pree pert eed orp fronton 2) 
pare epee ipo ogens ep perme 
pein rd rbretopeerye ihe ee | 
‘bus of train, be active in his parish, and join social clubs. In fact this 
tarely happens, nor can it easily be induced to happen, and it is 

immaterial whether the other individual is, to use a fre~ 
quently heard phrase, “white, black, green or khaki.’ 

With these two reservations in mind the reader will find a great 
del ef yale marcel in toe book The sae nt ee 
‘Sample’ indicates that there are as yet no ‘coloured quarters" proper. 
jin London and that there is considerable formal occupational 
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‘down-grading” amongst migrants (which may be more fully ex- 
plained by differen levels of skills in the two societies and the get= 
rich-quick attitude of the newly arrived migrant than the book 
suggest). There is also an interesting analysis of some recent public 
opinion polls a detailed account of the Notting Dale disturbances 
and a vivid survey of the main ‘Keep Britain White” groups, 
although fild-work material from Brixton, Willesden and eliewhere 
Suggests thatthe influence of this lunatic fringe may not be as wide= 
spread as is suggested here. 

‘Like most students of race relations in Britain Mrs. Glas is an 
advocate of anti-iscriminatory Iegislation, both to give a clear 
directive to the hesitant Brith majority in the matter of jobs and 
public fcilitis and, a very important point stresed by her, to dispel 
the uncertainty and insecurity felt by so many migrants in the 
*present climate of ambivalence," 

In hee postscript Mrs. Glass states the basic practical issue for the 
receiving society: 

“About fifty years from now, future historians... will 
resumably devote a chapter to the coloured minority group 
Sn this country. They wil uy that although this group. was 
small, it was an important, indeed an esential one. For its 
arrival and growth gave British socicty an opportunity of 
recognising its own blind spot, and also of looking beyond its 
‘own nose to a widening horizon of human integrity. They will 
point out thatthe relations between white and coloured people 
sm this country were a test of Britain’ ability to fulfil the 
demands for progressive rationality in social organisation, 10 
turgently impoved in the latter part of the twentieth entry. 
‘An he rte istorians will ad tht Bran had every chance 
‘of pasing this test, because a that period her domestic problems 
were rather slight by comparison with those of many other 
areas of the world. 
She concludes on a note of some doub 


“All this can be anticipated, But it 
chapter will end.” 

















still uncertain how the 
SHEILA PATTERSON, 


Family and Class in a London Suburb. By Peter Willmott and 
179 Michael Yeung. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 


1960. Pp. sil, 187, Price £11 
Tn their ealier study of Bethnal Green the authors 
revealed how in a district of long-term residential stability, kinship 
ties beyond the elementary family could acquire considerable 
significance; they went on to sketch the changes in family life 
‘caused by the rupture of these ties when people were moved to 4 
new housing estate. In this shore report (133 pages of text) they 
repeat some of the same questions for the outlying middle-class 
suburb of Woodford. Where Bethnal Green provided 3 people 
Centred culture andthe estate a councl-house-centred lif, Wood 
ford isa realm of home-ownership. Men identify their hoses with 
themselves and their clas postion; they spend much ime and mon 
on the house and help with domestic work. The proces by whi 
industralization weakens the marrage relationship has been baled: 
pethaps the trend is even being reversed. Most of the material 
sented derive fom interviews with» tase randy sample of 
969 residents and from another sample of 210 persons of pension 
age. The authors found from these interviews that just as many old 
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people in Woodford have a married child living within the same 
Borough as do old people in Bethnal Green, bue that this comes 
about in diferent ways. In Bethnal Green the generations live side 
by side. In Woodford a married child arranges to look after a 
‘Parent who has been widowed or becomes an invalid, or one ofthe 
two households moves to within casy reach of the other. Old people 
are rather more Wikely to stay with married daughters than with 
martied sonst Wiliote and Young re-emphasse thes alee 
suggestion about the stressing of the mother-daughter tie deriving 
from the common interest women have in children and house 
keeping, but their argument is not elaborated sufciently. fe would 
have been practicable ro include some measure ofthis in the general 
interview and to check upon the variations; going one step 

it would be of particular value to see how the pattera vanes in the 
ce of daughters who have made a career in a masculine occupation. 

‘The authors clasified thei informants according to the Registrar 
General's five classes and then regrouped them into manual and non 
manual. They did this because they thought Woodford people felt 
their borough to consist of two clases— middle’ and ‘ working" oF 
‘lower.’ This justification, and the arguments deriving. from the 
tworfold division, carry litle conviction. The authors themselves 
emphasize the growing homogeneity ofthe style of life of diferent 
income groups and that Woodford and Bethnal Green are but the 
extremes of what isthe East London continuum of clas. Other 
research has shown people's perceptions of the class structure 
to vary appreciably, partly in asociation with the subjects’ own clas 
postion; while i i fact of common experience that behaviour 
pattems do not coincide with asimple two-fold division. The reader 
Istherefore bound to conclude that this division is usually a verbalza- 
tion of popular discourse and only the roughest of rough approxi 
‘ations tos complex realty. What matters mos isthe sigaiance 
which social clas has for behaviour in specified 
situations. The authors maintain thatthe nearer the two classes come 
steely ‘ih mone se mill pope Hal ta pl ie 
apart by exaggerating the differences subjectively regarded! (p. 122). 
‘This is the only reason given for the continued existence of class 
differences. Later it is shown that nearly half of the children of 
manual workers have climbed into the non-manual group (pp. 1616). 
‘The Woodford middle clas, it would seem, accepts newcomers 
‘who can and will adopt its style of lif. Ie i those who cannot ot 
will not who are categorized as working-class. Clas differences are 
not fabrications of the mass media but snstitutionaized expressions 
of difference springing from a relatively enduring mode of social 
‘organization, and if the differences provide material for a chapter 
‘on "The Tensions of Social Class 50 the similarities merit one ox 
“The Comforts of Social Clas.” 

For social anthropologiss, any asessment ofthis book must tum 
‘on its conceptualization. Mr. Willmott and Dr. Young define their 
research: in language which the man in the street might we. 
‘They present their material im similar fshion 30 that aided by theie 
‘own skill in writing, the book will appeal toa wide ciele of readers. 
‘There is much to be sid for such an approach in our present sate of 
ignorance, but many of the difficulties in the study of family and 
clas are created by popular modes of speech and thought, and can 
only be solved by the claboration of concepts that provide a less 
subjective flamework of analysis, The authors cannot do justice to 
their material so long as they fail to grapple with this problem. 

‘MICHAEL BANTON 


OCEANIA 


Social Stratification in Polynesia. By Marshall D. Sahlins, 
18 Seattle (U. of Washington P), 1958. Pp. xiii, 306, 


Price $4.50 

‘Social Stratification in Polynesia, published in 1958 
for the American Ethnological Society, isa book which demands the 
attention of all those interested in the social anthropology of 
Polynesia. The publishers describe it as a pioneer study in which 
“forthe fist time, an entire culture area is the subject of ecological 
analysis and explanation.’ Sahlins, they assert, ‘demonstrates how 
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Aiferences in social systems (ie. in Polynesia) arse by adaptation to 
‘varying ecological conditions.” This elim if tae, would make the 
book a major contribution to anthropological literature. In this 
review I want to give resons why I find Dr. Sahlins's conclusions 
unacceptable, 

Sablin’s study is divided into two distinct parts. Ia the fist 
part (Chapters 1-5), its shown that, other factors being constant, 
the degree of stratification varies greatly with ivity;” in the 
second (Chapters §-11 and Appendix) Sablins defines ehree diferent 
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‘Kinds of social organization in Polynesia and then proceeds to 
eee ee ree 
re eee peter eee 
jo es ol Seen cen 
aa op preeeettmetg ety 
‘Uvea; Group 1b, Marquesas, Tikopia, Futuna; Group III, Pukapuka, 
One ae oe ee ee 
See ee Se nee ne cane 
ep gee rele ge te 
Becca certo ane ors Net wh ae ses 
ee eee 
ee en ene ee ones 
se gener lr macs ie 
sh be placed on the major groupings than on any finer dis 
crimination,’ but both on PP. 11f, and in Table I, he does list the 14. 
Se ene aed eopieeee peel ier 
ee ee 
Corie een omen eerie 
SR yt ieenpostabeorerc mec 
Se ate rae etre nea 
‘ion that this was done, and the ‘stratification gradient’ produced 
by Sablins, remains, in my view, open to question, 
[ceysen eu boaed ayer eres 
Se ee ee ee Bee 
Seen ten ine ee 
Sa ee ee 
Bo rploa et mclon POS aoe Galen eae es 
Sree re eee oe 
an immediate surplus may be gained by considering the greatest 
bra geen ad reg bere dy rges 
CEES pay Sees peal le ghee in ened 
ey pore rope 
in terms of their “productivity,” from Hawaii at the top of the list 
REG emda Geter 
Sablins then asserts that his gradients of stratification and producti 
Se ae ew ope ee 
See ee coegento eel 
1 er ee leh Sah 
Se ert ap greta ae ai pooped 
ae oe ee 
eee rey oe ee ema eg genet 
=a err cee rs 
productivity at all. The totals which he lists under this beading are 
ea) ba inie pes coe pam 
Bye Pee) a Sarena oes ores ee 
Ss alge he lepine ed 
productive capacity, yet Sahlins glides from one to the other as if 
ese ee re i ee oe 
ee ee ee a 
Sr cos pee Net is roe 
sat aay ‘economists, This, in his present analysis, he singularly fails 


Inthe second part of his book Sablins divides Polynesian socities 
into three types (ramage, descent line and atoll) and then co-relates 
these types of social organization with highly specific natural 
‘environments, claiming that they can be understood as adaptive 
‘vaations. 

‘Because my space is limited I shall confine my discusion to the 
two types of socal organization that Sablins supposes to exist in the 
hhigh islands: ramage organization and descent-line organization, 
‘According. to. Sahlins ‘a ramage i a non-exogamous, internally 
smatified, unilineal—in Polynesia patrilinal—descent group:" and 
‘amage organization is found in Hawaii, the Society Islands, Tonga, 
New Zealand, Marquesas, Tikopia, Easter Iland, Mangateva and 
Mangaia. Having defined ramage organization in this way (which I 
accept) Sablins at once goes on to contrat with it what he says was 
Something entirely different—the descentcline system of social 
‘organization and stratification. This system, he aserts, was the form 
‘of aboriginal social organization in Samoa, Futuna and Uvea and 
hs been overlooked in the ethnological literature of Polynesia, ‘In 
contrast 10 the ramified systems, descentcline socitiey" writes 
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ings of small, unrelated 


Sahin, ‘are composed of local 
bol ‘one or more nites on the 


eae sours er ioe 
Seer, conus atin Erealic moor iota ae 
ee ee erat ade Rea sopeaty exeny 
Se oe cages cise make ice 
So ee of de tay ran) Sart 
‘main evidence for the existence of a descent-line system is from 
eer cee a cien ows cence ae 

‘Sahlins’s principal contention (his whole case rests om it) is that a 
Samoan village consisted of unrelated patrilineal descent lines. It is 
eee See quae bees eerie 
Peer ag icky as 
ery ep een) 
pmo papenmuermiey 
Me Soo bie sac eee 
‘Samoa of * genealogies of the Polynesian type,” of the “splitting up_ 
of lineages,’ and of their ‘branches.’ The German authorities are 
eS oe ae Sener a bang raid 
like a clan into families, aiga, which again are split up into groups or 
branches,’ and writes of ‘relationship in the sense of the German 
SS en ee oe emcee 
abounds with gafa and fi containing the clearest evidence 
ope ee ete 
own field work in Western Samoa (1940-43 and 1946) confirms the 
Peto pereiipert ann  re 
‘Aanpu ted the Tae all eater eg) The Tons Competing 
Stata nthe oan cl tetra) The Tons (omen 
10 segments in 1943) were all descendants of the sons of La'a, and 
ese se ria nas coo 
agnatic ancestor. Similarly, the Fatetoly (consisting of five related 
Sie ee os ; Teigacars: The 

Sie wut gear erga ae 
Tear sep thee Tomeaatian yee eae ecole 
neighbctangllage of Sasso, Lotsoen Neva sod Varo 
Site ck (ogeiee wid raed ieee 
Sesto esnsenn Cotman Seem eae 
pes pee 

Pre beatin wes leertn mente ny dee: 
‘Samoan society (¢.¢. his treatment of the fono, succesion, segmenta- 
Son, the "SoMa: of Sees ating anes Ce) 
wins Tse aor es mateo boty tacer Tad ee ee 
ee a 

Aiden ois ee tyuse en coe 
Piri tock pepe pelireed pect rep 
tn emslicd precartee Baer Oe 
paren pelbsiingerlapremsimany er 2 
ire nls oes noel or ose 
Staal patch fae sonnet wee 
the unverified assumption that kinship ties between groups tend to 
Pea rete Arg dar 
ized, in the production of surplus goods’ (p. 202). Iris then deduced 
ileal yen ote teem eee 
gain access to a resource area which can be efficiently exploited 10 
Pe ee me es ao eee 
systems are adapted to ‘exploitation of similar resources by the 
ioe tact ehh cing eke tes Toe 
eg sect by a meen cacti cece a 
families of the locale. Just where these assertions are derived from. 
‘or on what empirical evidence they are based we are not told. Sahlins 
seni “if saat Soins tees erate 
(other factors being constant) should show’ ramified systems in 
cect ach cs es potent nee oes 
ty capeeel by beats oo atone eee 
SScoreopeny welt power fund where 
epee eer ere ie 
could cope adequately with the total range of available exploitative 
techniques” (p. 203). Sahlins then proceeds to ‘test’ these expecta 


He reaches the conclusion that ‘the available evidence largely, 
‘but not definitively, supports these deductions,” ‘In most casey he 
states, ‘nearly perfect correlation was obvained .... "though *in= 
explicable exceptions’ to the hypothesis cg. Tikopia, Easter [land 
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‘and Uvea) ‘indicate that its probability is lower than 100 per cent.” 
*Hoowever,’ he concludes, ‘the total weight of the evidence supports 
the generalization that, other factors constant, ramage organization 
tends to develop where highly productive resource zones are widely 
ds carey as BY 
3s). 
Sins ade in 
support of his hypothesis, and particularly, the Samoan evidence 
which be would appear to accept as conclusive. Futuna is his only 
‘other claimed case of positive evidence for his so-called descent-line 
‘gsem, for ves (shies) an amie exception. His 
Samoan evidence is stated in 358 words; reference is also made t0 a 
brief appendix which, however, adds no further evidence of any 
substance, 


Sahlinss hypothesis takes the form that “descent-line systems 
should be found where the spatial distribution of rich resource zones 

is clustered in a small area, or where the range of crops is small, ot 
both: For Simo, sales in range of crop cannot bea significant 
Fees con tae mete fs ed clo 

ter range of ‘number of his societies. 

{Esrer ur with rch senuree tones clstred i a small rea” What 
is Salin’s evidence for the Samoan environment being of this 
Kind? As fas Tcn dcover i const of no more than his un 

ported assertions that in Samoa ‘ecological opportunities are 
Timed eo the cosal area snd te evioas" (9. 204), snd that “in 
la elronges papery prierpicpenemg tony 
too steep and high, and the soil too thin, for large-scale production” 
(p. 213)- Such brief and summary asertions are ludicrously inade- 
{uate evidence forthe testing of a major scientific hypothesis. fone 

‘to follow Sahlins's method and produce a purely «priori hypothesis, 
is imperative that this hypothesis be subjected to stringent testing: 
indeed, one expects to find the author attempting to invalidate his 
hypothe the beter to test, Tame nonplaned by Sablin's lk of 
‘the total weight of evidence" supporting his generalization, and of 
“nearly perfect correlation. 

‘Timtst now go on to say thatthe meagre evidence which Sabline 
advances in support of his hypothesis is faulty evidence (a least for 
the main islands of Upolu and Sayaf'), as anyone acquainted with 
Samoa will know. Extensive fural development has long 
‘occurred on Upolu a number of mils from the coast, and, indeed, 
‘with the development of roads and a market many Samoans have 
zoved far inland to engage in large-scale agricultural production 
But this is only to be ‘ot Upolu, ene ofthe largest and 
suet prodoctve ads the wake of opi Poiyns in 8 
(prior to European scttlement) Kotzebue, the Rusian explorer, 
‘when off the even larger island of Savaii, wrote: "The most 
Juxuriant vegetation covers even its highest points. From a con- 









siderable clevation down to the sea-shore, the island presents 3 
charming amphitheatre of villages and plantations, and confirmed 
jn us the opinion, that the Navigators’ lands ae the most beautiful 


in the Souther’ Ocean, and consequently in the whole world” 
(A New Voyage Around the Worl, London, 1830, pp. 2836). About 
60 years ago Krimer (Die Samoo-Ineln, Vol. Il, 1903, p, 136) 
reported banana plantations at 600 metres many miles from the sea 
and taro plantations on the ‘mountain cress’ of Upolu. Dr, Watter’ 
section of Upolu from Lotofaga to Apia (R. F. Watters, “Cultiva- 
tion in Old Samos," Economic Geography, Vol. XXXIV, 1958, P. 349) 
records cultivation five and more miles from the coast, a fct con- 
firmed by my own observations in Samoa. 

TESahlins's hypothesis were true (ss it is not) it would constitute 
aan example of extreme environmental determinism, for it would 
‘mean that natural environments differing but litle (eg. northern 
‘Tonga and Samoa) could be shown to stand in a direct catsal 
relationship with descent systems of two highly specialized kinds 
(ga ramified system in Tonga and a descent-line system in Samoa). 
‘But as we have Seen, his notion of the socal system of Samoa being 
based on “local groupings of small unrelated descent lines’ does not 
accord with the fats, nor, as one might expect, is there any sub- 
stantial evidence for this non-existent system being associated with 

4 particular kind of natural environment. 

‘Asa brave atempr to wrestle with ge 
‘book does deserve the attention both of Polynesian 


lems Dr, Sahlin's 
specialists and 
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of thor concerned with the methodology of comparative study. 
HloWerér ao: fundamiataloretha| Eaves lib raniyai thas bee 


‘conclusions must be rejected. J.D. FREEMAN 


Mambu: A Melanesian Millennium. By Keneln O. 1. 
pad (Mele) 1960 PP. Sly 296 90 Fae 

LQ] sms agra. Price 185. i 
‘This book contains useful characterizations of 
several movements of ‘cargo cult’ pattem in the north coast arex of 
Australian New Guinea, especially those led by Mambu and Yali, 
set in contexts of traditional and changing custom, also of the 
modem history of administration, mistion work, trade and the 
impact of the Second World War. The principal group dealt with 
fee Maton Se ae pore is book tevgs ogee 

‘Mana island are report. t 
ont of sre of papers and thi may account for te that 
the presentation tends to be involuted and repetitive. The factual 
data are interspersed freely with patches of generalizing discussion 
‘on cargo-cult phenomena, the charismatic leader, myth, dream, 
ritual, dysnomy, guilt, repentance and reaction to failure, the 
‘Kanaka-administrator-misionary “triangle,” and the ‘moral Euro- 
pein.’ The main cement isan interpretation of the cargo cult 38 4 
Fey dea Ths red mpponediy he Teg es be 
alternative versions of a Primal Myth, corresponding vaguely 9 
pecans Ihe ech Soaps ote Teele 

is heavily psychological, yet adheres to no discpl 
oe ‘yt th he wis acknowledges ie ental 
concept of 'myth-dream’ does not ‘lend itself to 
STs Woek co wily bev log wits boot eg eld 


casas Teeny Kate! cng cal sss tas Par Dee Vlas 
the south coat (RF. Makers New Men of Papas A Sty in Glare 
Change, 1961). "FELIX M, KEESING 


‘New Men of Papua: A Study in Culture Change. By Rosert F. 
182 ‘Maher. Maion, I. (U. of Wixconsin P),_ 1960. 


y_2M the Pri $s a cesmminos beeuin 
recent Yeath 3 great attention 

paid to the description and analysis of messianic cargo-cult move- 
‘ments in New Guinea, Far less attention has been paid to comple 
‘mentary phenomena, such as movements of secular social reform 
and economic development under the influence of charismatic 
leadership. For this reuton, Maher's study of the Tommy Kabu 
movement of the Purari Delta is to be welcomed. 

‘But it fills shore of the promise inherent in the subject matter. 
(One-third of the shore monograph is devoted to the recapitulation 
sl roclopers Tinoy rgeiesapon oftsyeeseaipen 

reports. The 23-pagedescription of the genes 

ofthe movernent adds Ure to the known fics and begs the main 
questions. We are told, for example, that ceremonial was deliber- 
ately destroyed, and that residence patterns were altered. How did 
‘Tommy Kabu achieve this? What political, religious and other 
arguments took place? What was the social and economic cost? 
Wr nce igi ia in a ch 

most mat in a chapter entitled "The Con= 

sequences.’ Among the major points singled out for treatment is 3 
‘octal seis of dats on the stbution of wealth. Bar itseas to me 
that this is typical of rural Papua, both contemporary and moder. 
Similarly, I doubt whether the author has alowed sufficiently for 
the difference between ideal and practice inthe operation of kinship 
systems, He states on the one hand thatthe system has broken down, 
and yet he obtained detailed confirmation of William's theory, The 
‘main difference between Williams and Maher is that the latter 
Checked he ia wth the technique of counting (The geeelogeal 
evidence issuspect—o course incest figures disappear in 

"hope that Dr. Mater wil conduc it examination of wach 
‘movements, and provide us with more penctra 
Hosoi of ts type are atu the more cle of al Bel ane 
(oor bishag tebe petite 5) 

‘CYRIL S, BELSHAW 
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(2) Kalash women of the Birr valley waiting to dance. The two girls at lef are siting apart from the others 
sae they are menstruating, 





W) The bashali of Brun in the Bembert valley, Chitral 


(0) Altar with Dezalit’s statue ithe bashali of Brox 


DEZALIK, A KALASH DIVINITY, CHITRAL 


Photographs: P. Graziosi, 1960 





THE WOODEN STATUE OF DEZALIK, A KALASH 
DIVINITY, CHITRAL, PAKISTAN* 


by 


PROFESSOR PAOLO GRAZIOSI 
Institute of Anthropology, University of Florence 


‘The second Italian anthropo-cthnographical 
NSB, spe th Chal oa seed owe, le say 
direction, during the summer of 1960." The aim of the 
mission was to complete the research which I had begun 
in 1955 on Kafir populations (Kalash and Kati, research 
whose particular object was the study of the physical 
anthropology of thos people 
The ethnographical documentation assembled last year 
was also rich from the iconographical viewpoint (in 
photographs and films) and is now under examination, 
Tonly wish to make a few advance observations on 3 
document that appears to me of particular interest, since 
it is described for the first time as one of the artistic~ 
religious manifestations of the Kalish, viz. a wooden 
statue representing the goddess Dezalik, patron of women 
in confinement, This divinity corresponds to Nirmali in 
the pantheon of the Afghan Kafirs, as Robertson knew 
them at the end of the nineteenth century, immediately 
before their complete, forced conversion to Mohammed- 
anism.? To my knowledge none of the very few scholars 
‘who have approached the Kalash up to now have seen the 
above mentioned statue, and its very existence was gener- 
ally doubted. The interesting anthropomorphic statues of 
of the Kaa placed inthe cemeteries or near villages are 
all, as is well known, funereal or commemorative, They 
represent the deceased standing or on horseback, and are 
then placed next to the sarcophagus, or seated in an arm- 
chair and soaring on top of a wooden pillar, in which case 
‘we find them at the entrance ofa village or nor far from it. 
None of the still numerous divinities ofthe Kalash pantheon 
are represented today by an anthropomorphic image, to 
my Knowledges 
It was said that an image of the goddess Dezalik was 
kept in the bashali, or women’s house; Siiger had heard of it, 
but it had not been possible for him, or for any of his col- 
ics who had visited the Kalash valley, to penetrate that 
building, where women are relegated when they are in a 
state ofimpurity, i.e. during menstruation and confinement. 
‘One day during the month of September, 1960, a 
fortunate circumstance occurred, allowing me to enter a 
bashali. 1 was in the Bomberet valley with the other 
‘members of the mission and the Mohammedan interpreter 
who accompanied us, and we passed in front of the bashali 
of Brun and Anish (Plate Ob). It was about midday and all 
its inmates were at work in the fields, We pushed the door 
of the small building and ic gave at once, so we entered 
the dark room where, upon an altar in a comer (Plate Ox), 
we saw the wooden statue of the divinity who protects 
ellie (fg 1) 1 was thus able to phorograph, sketch 
and measure the statue, draw up a plan of the room, and 
* Wii Plate © sd two tex figures 








sketch it and its scancy furnieure. 
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Bashali are scarce nowadays in the three Kalash valleys, 
and are due to disappear with all the cultural traits of the 
pagan Kalash, as these ate converted to Islam. 


Fig. 1. WOODEN STATUE OF DEZALIK 
Height 98 om. Photograph: P. Graziosi 


To my knowledge only five bashali remain in the three 
Kalash valleys: two each in the valleys of Birit and Bom- 
beret, one in the Rumbur valley. In the Birir valley, the 
bashali are near the villages of Guru and Gast Guru; in 
Bomberet, there is one near Krakal and another (the one 
which I visited) between the villages of Brun and Anish. 
Another bashali existed near Batrik, but 1 was told that it 
‘was abandoned long ago and I saw its ruins. In Rumbur, the 
bashali is located between the villages of Grom and Batek. 

Acstecing to et ee in ae Birir bashali there are 
no statues 0} ~. whereas the goddess's image is to 
be found in the Rumbur bashali. 

The limited number of bashali is related to the present 
scarcity of the Kalash population and to the restricted 
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limits of the inhabited area, which allow one bashali to be 
used by different villages. In the Rumbut valley, where the 


four villages inhabited by Kalash are contiguous, the onl 
xing bash can easily be reached by the women ofall 
four villages. 


The custom of confining Kalash women in the bashalt 
wasreported by the few European travellers who visited the 
three valleys, All reports are in accord, and also agree with 
the information which I gathcred in my two expeditions. 





























Fic. 2. PLAN OF TH HRUN BASHALL 


(1) Outdor vrondas; (2) entrance (3) frplce (4 strom which the 
aie part her godees Dee 


Schomberg, in his well-known book,$ mentions bashali 
more than once, and describes the state of strict confine- 
ment in which women are kept, and the purification rites 
which a person accidentally entering the bashali area must 
be subjected to. Siger, in the short preliminary article on 
his ethnogeaphical research among the Kalash, gives the 
‘same information and lists the rules and way of life observed 
by the bashal inmates, as well as by the women who attend 
them. “The Bashali,” he says, ‘the birth house reserved for 
partorient and menstruant women, can be found in most 
villages close to the river. This house and its inmates are 
rotected by the goddess Dezalik, whose name is also used. 
for a Yoni statue said to be there. 

Kalash women are obliged to leave the village during 
menstrual periods. They are ina most impure state, liable 
to contaminate all those who come into contact with them. 
‘They must therefore spend the night and cook their food 
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in the bashali which, as we mentioned, is outside the 
village and surrounded by an area forbidden to all. The 
women remain in the bashali during the whole critical 
period, Schomberg says that they must spend six days and 
six nights there.7 

"The segregation of women during the menstrual period 
and at childbirth is of course practised among many 
<direne peoples Ths horse fll fe kc wt, oe 
impure, leads primitive communities to take all the neces 
sary precautions to avoid dangerous contacts between the 
impure women and all other members of the group. Thus, 
a Woman in this state must not eat with the others, must 
not touch certain objects or common food or domestic 
animals, must abstain from certain kinds of food and must 
comply with other strict rules. The obligation to live in 
separate rooms of the house or in isolated huts is scrupi- 
lously observed by many peoples, for example, as Lowie 
reports, by the Idaho Shoshon id, to refer to a people 
‘of the Indian sub-continent, by Todas, who " 
menstruating women in a room behind’ the house and 
women in childbirth in a hut in the forest, The same 
‘custom is in use, as Montandon reports, ‘among numerous 
jungle populations, which is to say in inferior culture 
‘groups, as well as among Ostiaks and Gilyaks,’9 Many. 
‘other similar examples could be mentioned. 

To return to the Kalash, the confinement of the bashali 
inmates does not exempt them from working in the fields 
or from attending, at least nowadays, collective dances. 
However, they must not approach other women who are 
not in their condition. The photograph which we publish 
(Plate O4) represents a group of Birit valley women about 
To begins dince whic we baked theca te peetoety Oa 
can sce two girls, at that time in an impure state, seated: 
apart from the others, 

‘During their confinement, food is brought to them and 
left near the bashali, and they cook it inside their temporary. 
abode. 

Should a man, even inadvertently, pass through the area 
considered part of the bashali, he is obliged as mentioned 
above, to submit to purifying rites, among others the 
sacrifice of a goat. 

Before re-entering the village, the bashali inmates must 
bathe in the river, All births occur in the bashali. Often, 
while 1 was taking anthropometric measurements, the 
subject under examination when asked where he was born 
(meaning the name of his villagc) would answer, ‘In the 

shali.’ At the moment of childbicch, as Schomberg and 
Siiger pointed out, an old woman from the village goes 
to attend the woman in confinement. Before entering the 
bashali she must undress, leaving her clothes outside the 








small building, and when her midwifery is accomplished, 
before re-entering the village, she must bathe in the river, 
even in the depth of winter, 


‘The woman in childbed must submit to. complex 
purifying rites and, for a certain time, to particular limita 
tions relating, for instance, to the use of domestic imple 
ments, A woman who dies in childbirth in the bashali is 
buried without ceremony in a secluded area, or in an area 
set apart in the common cemetery. In the cemetery of 
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Brun, the area for women dead in confinement is at the 
extreme end of the burying ground. 

The bashali which Uhad the unboped-for opportunity of 
visiting, and which was used by women of Batik, Brun 
and Anish, lcs half a mile from the last two villages, near 
the river and at the edge of a wood. 

‘The trunks of some large plane trees which grew near 
the site of the bashali were covered by engravings cut into 
the bark, representing diamond shapes and hand forms, 
which appear to repeat the hand forms and white spots 
painted on the doors of some Kati homes of Bomberet 
and Rumbur, When I questioned them on the meaning of 
these engravings, the natives told me that they were only 
a pastime. This answer did not fully satisfy me. 

“The bashali consisted of a small building wich unplastered 
walls, with only one room and two verandahs, one in 
front of the wall where the door opened, the other to the 
Tefé of this wall (Plate Ot). It lacked a hole in the roof to 
allow smoke to escape, and was not provided with any 
aperture at all connecting the room with the outdoors 
‘The door was closed by a sliding fold which moved with 
difficulty on its rails, 

‘The interior consists of a dark room 4:70 metres by 4:40, 
and os metres high (ig). The ceing supported by 
four wooden pillats, roughly squared, placed in the middl 
of the room at a distance of about 1-80 metres from one 
another, As with Kalish buildings in general, the four 
pillars support two rafters running along the whole length 
Of the oom, On these rest the smal beans which suppor 
the roof. In the centre ofthe room a fireplace is marked by 
five stones limiting a pentagonal space 60 centimetres by 55. 

In the right-hand comer we find a sort of parallelepiped 
1-30 metres by 1°35 and about 4o centimetres high, built 
with unplastered stones and covered with abundant ashes 
(Phate Ol). 

On this rough kind of altar the crude statue ofthe goddess 
Deval is placed, in the comer formed by the two walls 
(fig. 1). Ie is carved from a thick plank of deodar wood 
and appears like a figure with a carved profile rather than 
a sculpture in the round, It is o8 centimerres high, 21 
centimetres wide and 6-7 centimetres thick. The figute is 
schematic, The head consists of a diamond shape enclosing 
another diamond shape, deeply engraved. The shoulders 
are pointed, the legs rigid, in bas-relief. On. the thorax 
and abdomen three concentric oval figures are deeply 
‘engraved. A. groove runs vertically down the breast and 

men of the figure to the groin. Here it widens and 
forms a triangular cavity enclosing a triangular prominence, 
ako engraved, representing 1 large vulva. The two legs 
are separated by a deep, rectangular groove, The statue 
hhas no arms or feet. At the extremity of the legs the tree 
trunk from which the statue was carved continues, forming 
a kind of pedestal. This pedestal was buried in the ashes of 
the fireplace. The figure appears to be very old and is 
covered in soot. On the altar at the statue's feet I noted 
many bunches of grapes and a basket made of osiers, In 
the wall behind the statuc, at the height of its head, is a 
rectangular niche and, on the sume wall but atthe opposite 
end of the room, a similar recess in which leafy branches 
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were driven, here and there, in the interstices between the 
stones, in different places of the wall. 

Tn the right-hand comer, upon entering, was aschislab 
surrounded by stones, probably used to knead chapati, Near 
it, a flat basket. Thisis all chat I noted in the bashaliof Brun. 

Te appears certain that che small stone building on which 
the statue was placed is to be considered a kind of altar, 
for the real functional fireplace is located, as in all houses, 
in the middle of the room. Therefore the basal takes on 
the value of a proper place of worship, and not only of a 
confinement bling, The presence of grapes and of es 
on the altar of Dezalik speaks to us of oferings made by 
the inmates of the ‘women’s house’ to the goddess who 
protects childbirth, 

To my knowledge, in the whole territory inhabited by 
the Kalash today there is no anthropomorphic image of 
any divinity. Other scholats' reports confirm this, excepting. 
Morgensticrne’s above mentioned statement reported by 
Siiger, whereas the statues of Imra and other divinities of 
the Kafir pantheon are often mentioned by Robertson in 
Afghan Kafirstan, Ie might therefore be imagined that 
among the Kalash of today, a kind of religious aniconism 
exists, contrasting with the findings in nearby Nuristan. 
But this theory is evidently contradicted by the existence 
of the clearly veristic, though greatly stylized, reproduction 
of theimportant goddess Dezalik in the bashali of Bomberet. 

‘There is much to say on this subject, particularly on the 
significance given to the religious manifestations of the 
Kalash by the existence of an image of Dezalik, But all 
this will be dealt with elsewhere. For the moment, itis 
enough to have the reproduction of the statue 
of this Kalash divinity, and to have described ie summarily, 


Notes 


‘1 was accompanied by Mr, Simone di San Clemente and Mr. 
Giovanni Verusio, asistant profesor at the Univenity of Florence, 
ax well as by three representatives of the Pakistan Government: Mr, 
Shakur, Director of the Muscum of Peshawar, Me. kdis Sidiqui of 
the Department of Archeology of Karachi and a photographer of 
the same Department, Mr. Sidiqui. [thank them very much. 

* G. S. Roberton, ‘The Kars ofthe Hindw-Kush, London, 1900. 

2 Sliger states that he was informed by Professor Morgetutieme 
that in 1939, when he carried out his linguistic mission in Chitral 
“carved head could sil be found, looking. like a man’s head in the 
hiole of one of the shrines’ of Mahandeo (H. Siiger, ‘Bthnological 
Field Research in Chita, Sikkin and Asan Hisarifinogihe 
‘Meddelelser udviget at Det Kongelge Danske Vedenshahernes Seika, Vol. 
XXXVI, Part 3, 17) but that ‘these heads had disappeared 

ue vite the Kal in tu" (p32) 

! During this last mission, thanks to the courteous co-operation 
of Mr, Shakur, Director of the Peshaswar Muscum, who accom 
pied us on our journey, T was able to have a census ofthe Kash 
and Mohammedan inhabitants of the three valleys of Bomberct, 
Rumbur and Birir tke by a Mohammedan fom Brumbatul 
village, whom I had engaged for this purpose. From this it appeated 
that in September, 1960, the Kalash numbered 1,39 agains 3,330 
‘Mohammedans. From information gathered during my previous 
‘mission in 1955, it seemed that the number of Kalas nearly reached 
2,000 a that time, This estimate, ifcorrect shows the steady progress 
of the conversion of the Kalash to Islam. 

| Schomber, Kefs and Glaers London, 1938, PAS, 15.196. 
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1G, Montandon, Traitéd'ethnologe culsurelle, Pari, 1934, - 183. 
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Introduction 
4. this note I deste and analyse che Kinship 
T84 terminology of the Njamal (Nyamal) tribe of 
north-western Australia, and briefly discus (a) some 
relations berween the terminology and che socal organiza- 
tion and (i) the general problem of identification of a 
iety's customary social positions. 

The Njamal are a small tribe that probably numbered 
around 00 people living directly east of, and adjacent to, 
the celebrated Katia tribe at about lat. 20°, long. 130° 
(Gee Tindale, 1940, tribal map), So far as I know, the Njamal 
are first mentioned in ethnographical literature by ‘With 
nell (1901) and by Clement and Schmely (1903). Radcliffe- 
Brown (1913) and Bates (913) visited the Njamal in 1911 
and they cach mention the Njamal tbe, indicating tha 
they (along. with other nei Mokding cee ok Weak 
‘Avxalia) Mad, in 1914, akinship system and yoial organiza- 
tion which were more or less isomorphic with that of the 
Kariera tribe, as first described by Radeliffe-Brown in his 
asic paper, ‘Three ‘Tribes of Western Australia’ (1913). 
Radelife-Brown (1930, pp. 208-211) tentatively clasified 
Njunal Kinship and sal orgaaation us conforming to 
sybse he called the Rarlrd tyes However, this clasfication 
Meas stade‘on tho Vac of incoenplne teat. TO 
Gareno detaled dexription of Njunal kinship terminology 
nid behaviour has ber publabed. Ths paper intended, 
in par, oo fil this gap fa our ethnographical knowledge 
of the aboriginal edeures of north-western Austala, 

T collected the information about Njamal kinship and 
ashfp terminology given herein fom four mesbess of 
the tribe in June, 1953, at Marble Bar and Pilgangoora, in 
north-westem Australia, in connexion with certain 
anthropological rescarch which was part of the programme 
of the University of California—University of Adelaide 
Anthropological Expedition to Australia, 1952-1954." In 
1983 there were probably no more than 100 full-blooded 
Njamal tribesmen remaining in or around traditional 
Njamal territory. At this time the majority of the remain 
dog Niet were living with the remnants of 16 aboriginal 
talbes who had recently banded together and were livin 
as a more or less ‘corporate’ group at Marble Bar anc 
Pilgangoora, Pilgangoora isin tradidonal Kariera territory, 
whilst Marble Bar is in traditional Njamal territory. 
Though at present living in close association with many 
‘other tribes the Njamal people nevertheless have retained 
much of their traditional culture and still consider them- 
selves as being a discrete tribe or social entity or both. A 
very few Njamal women are now ‘married’ to local 
Bumepeers Conidonably. more Bave had childeen by 
Europeans. 
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Although many Njamal tribesmen are now married 
with members of neighbouring tribes, they still, commonly, 
tse their traditional kinship terminology when addressing 
for referring to their relatives or kinsmen, However, 38 
assimilation to the social customs of other tribes and to 
those of European society is now taking place at a rapid 
pace it seems not unlikely that Njamal kinship termin 
will shortly change, or even disappear altogether, Nj 
Kinship terminology is thus both of ethnographical and 
sociological interest. In the sections that follow it is des 
ctibed and analysed as completely as is posible on the basis 
of the information now available to me. So far as T was 
able to determine, the Njamal kinship system and social 
‘organization, prior to sustained European contact, was 
ore or less isomorphic with that of the Kariera tribe (see 
Radcliffe-Brown, 1913, and Romney and Epling, 1958). 
Thus 1 am able to confirm Radcliffe-Brown's tentative 
classification of Njamal kinship and social organization. 

Tt would appear very likely tha the kinship terminology 
Alescribed herein is that which obtained traditionally, andl 
which was, therefore, an integral component of the 
traditional Njamal kinship system and social tion. 
However, for ethnographical accuracy it should be 
tunderstood that the terminology described here is that 
which was currently in use amongst the majority of Njamal 
tribesmen in 1953. 


Preliminary Remarks on Kin Terminologies 
It is now quite generally understood by anthropologis 
and cnanpesnvd Toctolopits that «kins pens 
functions (meaning by finction “adaptive role’ or “pa 
pose’) primarily as a signal system used between social 
actors of a society, to discriminate (and signal) certain 
customarily recognized social postions (statuses, roles) oF 
‘what Nadel (1937) calls ‘kinship roles,’ There is no known 
society that does not have a kinship system and accom 
panying kin terminology: it is certain that kinship and the 
associated kin terminology are truly a common denomi~ 
nator and universal aspects of human societies and cultures. 
Since the middle of te nineteenth century anthropologists 
have recognized that each society's kin terminology is, 
more or ey 2 drt of nique Cesetho com= 
parison of many terminological systems (e.g. Morgan, 
Mint; Murdock, 1945) hs’ demonstrated Gar Kaahip 
terminologies the world over share many structural features 
in common and, moreover, that all are based upon a 
limited number’ of traditionally recognized *kinship 
categories’ or dimensions of difference between relatives 
or kinsmen. Kroeber (1900) seems to have been the first t0 
delimit explicitly the principal and most common ‘dimen- 
sions of kinship differences’ utilized by societies throughout 
the world. As Lounsbury (1956) points out, Krocber’s 
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carly analysis provides the foundation upon which our 
contemporary analyses of kin term usage are based. In the 
present paper we will, among other things, show how some 
of the dimensions of difference between kinsmen, enu- 
merated by Krocber in 1909, are applied by the Njamal 
people. Some recent applications of certain linguistic 
techniques of analysis (Goodenough, 1956, Lounsbury, 
1936) have admirably demonstrated that ‘the ‘simple’ 
translation of kin terms (such as social anthropologists 
most frequently provide) from a native language into, 
¢.g4.English, uterly fails to reveal (1) the precise’ meanings* 
and semantic content of the terms (ie. simple translation 
does not reveal the semantic content of the linguistic forms) 
and (2) the underlying customary sociological principles 
for rules and che functionally associated principles. for 
discrimination of differences between relatives and. kins- 
men, These two important aspects of Njamal kin termi: 
nology are here explored in a pcliminary way. 
clerical eeliverate analysis it is 
helpful if we conceptualize any kinship terminology as 
being a linguistic segmentation of a portion of an in 
dividual actor’s social environment. In one sense a system 
‘of kin. terms reflects and signals various social positions 
that derive from a society's customarily recognized 
differences between kinsmen. Thus a kinship terminology 
conveys and carries a good deal of important information 
for orderly social interaction for each social actor and for 
the society as a whole, In some societies (eg. the aboriginal 

















Australian) the great majority of socal interaction occurs 
Refine tracts ecried ofthe wok] positions (statuses, roles) 
that are discriminated between and signalled by kin 


terminology. A kinship terminology is, in short, a most 
important aspect of a society's overall construct for orderly 
social interaction, i, of its ‘social structure.” 

‘As Radcliffe-Brown (1930) has stressed, in aboriginal 
Australian societies, the system of kinship social positions, 
ind tsa pactinclogy tiereol i overwhelology tis sagt 
important aspect of the social structure; the Linship sytem 
may be said to carry an extremely heavy ‘functional load,’ 
in aboriginal societies. So important a feature or aspect of 
a society's social structure must be well understood before 
‘we can proceed to analyse various social structures and, 
sina, to gain understanding of the process of social 

fe. 


General Features of Njamal Kin Terminology 

In its general configuration the Njamal system of kin 
cerminolegy conforms to, what Radelife-Brown (t030, 
p-207) calls the Kariera type. This ‘type’ is very common 
in Australia, representative cases being found throughout 
the continent (see Radcliffe-Brown, 1930, Map Il). This 
of kinship terminology, aside from a few minor 
(Uferences iso toe foud songs certain Amerindian 
tribes, eg. Ojibwa, Ottawa Cree, Saulteau-Ojibwa, 
Naskapi, ete. (ee, cg Fegan 1985 pp. sto-g# and 
Hallowell, 1928, 1937). TheKariera type of kin terminology 
may be considered as being a quite normal Australian type. 
‘Amongst other things the Njamal is ‘classficatory.’ Like 
that of the Kariera tribe, itis used between all individuals 
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of the society who have any social intercourse and is what 

Romney and Epling (1938, p. 68) have termed a ‘closed 
system, 

Sixteen discrete Njamal kin terms are listed in Table I, 
in an approximate phonemic orthography, along with 
some of the gencalogically close kin types that each term 
denotes or refers to oF both, These kin types are, of course, 
only approximate translations of the terms. 


‘Tamua I. MJAMAL KIN THRMS WITH SOME OF THE KIN TYPES WICH 














ey DENTE 
Kin Terms Some Kin Types Denote. bythe Terms (Male aud 
Female Satie) 
Moti FR, FEB, MMB, MFWB, EMH, MMSH, EMBWB, 
acy 3 Bo, Bad WAS, eM). 
FF, FFB, MMB, MFWB, MMSH, FMBWB, ete, (FS) 
Mubidi MF, MFB, MMH, FFSH, FFWB, dy dB, dd, dS, 
SW, ote, (448) 
MF, MEB, MMH, FPSH, FFWB, ete. (FS) 
Kabali FM, FMS, FFBW, MPS, MMBW, ele. (MS). 
FM, PMS, FEBW, MFS, MMBW, ete, 58, sd, doW,, 
Mas ee (3) 
Kandari, MM, MMS, MEW, FPS, FMBW, ete, ia, 
MM, MM FW, FPS, FMBW, etc, ds dd, sd, 
ae (83) 
Mama F, FB, MBSH, FSB, PFBs, FMSs, MMBs, ete. 
F, FB, MBSH, FSB, FFBs, FMSs, MMBs, ef. 
Neardi M. MS, FBW, MBS, MFBd, FPSd, ete. (MS) 
M, MS, FBW, MBS, MFBd, FPSd, ete. (FS). 
Kama ‘MB, MBB, FSH, MPs, FFSs, etc., WE, SHP, ete, (MS) 
MB, MBB, FSH, MFs, FES, ef, HE, BWE, ee. (FS) 
Midari FS, FSS, MBW, FFd, MMB4, et, WM, WMS, 
SHIM, et (MS) 
FS, FSS, MBW, Fd, MMBd, etc, HM, HMS, 
BWM, etc. (FS) 
Kurda EIB, FBEIs, MSEls, ete. (MS) 
EIB, FBEls, MSEls, et. (FS) 
‘Turd HS, FEMI, MSE, fe (MS) 
ES, FBEIA, MSEIA ee (FS) 
Murags Yuh POY FBYnd, MSYns, MSYnd, etc. (MS 
Nijuba 'W, MBd, Sd, MMsd, FFSsd, MMBdd, BW, FBSW, 
SHS, ee. (MS) 
H, MBs, PSs, MMBds, FFSu, SH, BWB, PBdH, 
te (9) 
Negarbari WB, SH, MBs, PSs, MMs, FSi, B4, te. (MS) 
Julbura HS, BW, MBG, FSd, MMsd, FFSed, $+, ete (FS) 
Ngaraija, ‘Sd, WBd, sW, dS, ete. (MS) 
i, Hd, SW, dS, (3) 
‘Tiilia, 5. d, Bs, Bd, Ss, WBs, dH, sWB, ete, (MS) 
a Se Sd, Be HS, a, BAH, ce (8) 
Ae TO ABEREVIATIONS UU B4TARLE TAD ME 
Fefather, ther, S=sister, B=byother, +son, d= daughter, 
He hubond, W- wife, Elmelder, Yue younger, Sib= sibling, 





lela, (MS) male speaking (FS) fonalespesking 
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, each term is best considered as a morph, 
educible form associated with one particular 
These kin terms are used both in the vocative 
(address) and referentially, though it seems probable that 
linguistically the terms should be considered as being 
primarily vocative forms, Usually when one of these terms 
1s used referentally it is accompanied by a possessive 
construction of some sort, ¢.¢. ngadju='my,’ though the 
terms can abo be used alone in reference. So far as 1 was 
able to determine the Njamal most commonly refer to 
relatives using their so-called section system, i.e, their 
section terminology, instead of using the ‘vocative’ kin 
terms, This is identical with Kariera usage, as has been 
discussed by Romney and Epling (1938, pp. 63~5).* 

‘A glance at Table I shows that the Njamal consistently 
Saar “afiea! clasves (hin) togstice with cotsangus 
neal’ kin, of, to put it another way, the Njamal make no 
terminological distinction between what English-speakers 
Risser ae ‘alnal’ and “eckaatinel’ Bi eroone 
the Njamal all relatives (kin) are treated as ‘consanguineals’ 
fof some sort. This is a structural feature common to all 
Australian aboriginal kin terminologies and isa convenient 
diacritical characteristic thereof, Table [ shows also that 
the Njamal make no distinetion between. ‘lineal’ and 
‘collateral’ relatives. This is the defining feature of so- 
called clasificatory kin terminologies and is also common to 
most Australian terminologies. 

‘As with the Kariera and other Australian tribes the 
Njamal people, in addressing and referring to every 
jaaividod wih whom diey lave axy seta iercone, 
use their ‘vocative’ kin terminology and their section 
terminology. Every member of the tribe is treated as some 
sort of relative or kinsman and is (as the occasion arises) 
addressed oF referred to or both in the course of interaction. 
‘Thus the ‘range’ of the Njamal kinship system and its 
terminology is univers, To repeat in reason to any Ego 
every member ofthe tribe or society isa relative or kinsman 
‘of some sort. As will be shown in detail below, in Njamal 
society relatives ate also classified and discriminated as 
being either agnatic or non-agnatic kinsmen, as belonging 
to some generation, as being either a male or a female, ani 
s0 forth. 

‘As pointed out above, the Njamal kinship system (and 
the terminological system which expresses and signals it) 
may be regarded as a ‘closed system’ in contradistinction to 
kinship systems which are ‘open systems.” The distinction 
between open and closed kinship systems has already been 
made and discussed in Romney and Epling (1958, p. 68). 
Briefly, the kinship principle which defines this feature of 
Njamal kinship is based upon whether or not a society 
recognizes the difference between relatives and non- 
relatives (kin or not kin) within its boundaries, Most 
peoples make such a distinction within the boundaries of 
their socicty (open systems), while a few peoples do not 
(closed systems). This kinship principle is very important. 
Te serves to define the Kinship univers, a2 Goodenough 
(1956) has pointed out. Also, of course, it defines the uni- 
verse of the kin terminology. The fact that Njamal kinship 
iba “closed system isthe major disceve feature ofthe 
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system 8 ¢ whole and serves to differentiate it from many 
other types of kinship system. 

While the pecan nee i in Table 1 is aie 
for a_prelimis understanding and classification of 
Nj Eiutip easier it reveals to us neither the 
exact ‘meanings’ of the kin terms (and the semantic 
structure of the terminology asa whole) nor the underlying 
principles of kinship differences in terms of which the 
Niamal people discriminate various classes of relatives and 
‘mark off” the various social positions which they occupy. 
In order to understand this terminologi tem more 
fully we shall analyse each kin term (both male and female 
speaking) in terms of five elementary dimensions of kin= 
tip cdiference which, ou th ous Hand ianeaceinasele 
manner so as to delimit or define the various traditional 
kinship positions and, on the other hand, represent, in their 
association, the semantic features or components of the 
terms, These dimensions of kinship dference ai, pre- 
sumably, represent the abstract criteria in terms of which 
the Njamal people ‘think about’ their relatives—and 
tltimataly relece and relate to findamental sociological 
principles of Njamal society. (Some of the relations be 
tween he dimension of dicriminaon ofthe terminology 
and prinpls of Namal social organization are biel 
discussed in the concluding sections of this paper.) 


Componential Analysis of Njamal Kin Terms 

Njamal kin terms have been preliminarily defined and 
described by naming various kin types refered 1 and 
denoted by each term (Table I). Such a description, as has 
been pointed out, docs not provide us with accurate 
translations of the terms and, furthermore, does not 
accurately reflect the native ‘meanings’ of the terms. 
Nor, from such a description, are we able to discover the 
underlying principles of kin discrimination and how these 
are applicd. Our task in this section, then, isto artive at 
definitions in terms of a minimal set of dimensions of 
kinship difference, to show the components (semantic 
features) of each term and thus to show the semantic 
structure of the whole set of Njamal kin terms. 

“The Njamal kin terms in Table I ean be defined as bein 
the prodacy of component of sali from Gaul 
number of dimensions of difference between kinsmen. The 
components in tur can be viewed as semantic features. It 
is assumed that in relation to either a male or a female 
speaker al kin terms arin conta ad that each Kn tem 

fers from all others by vireue of at least one component 
or a distinctive semantic feature. As will be shown by this 
analysis, certain kin terms of the set have different semantic 
contents (‘meanings’), in elation to the sex of the speaker. 
That yn some eases the same ter “means” a dierent 
ing, depending upon the sex of the person using the term. 

"The Five dinsenaroat of Kizahip Gitereoee respec 
the Njamal people are listed in Table 11. Each kin can be 
defined as the product of components derived from and of 
based upon these five elementary dimensions of Kinship 
difference. 

‘The dimension of generation of kinsman (Table 1 be 
Pohateomy ty ieregt tometer  c 
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fying our descriptive formule somewhat. Generation of kinsmen, 
relative to Ego, is hereafter expresed as a subdimension of the 
dgnati .nongate dimension of drain, Ths we have 
‘agnatic and nonvagnatic generation" where generation categories 
are ubelases ofboth the agnatc and son-agnate dass of inner, 
‘We have thea: 4%, A* A, A, 
Ab=A:G%, relative to Ego. This i to be read as A 
‘second ascending gencration,’ and 40 on.3 





‘Taste IL DIMENSIONS OF NJAMAL KINSHIP DUERENCE 
(2), All people (Njamal) are ome sort of consanguineal kin. Njamal 
ip 4 ased stom thrill members ofthe socety are 
considered as being relatives andjor kin of some sor, (in 
ail Namal re ‘copntes) Kin ters (and in behaviour) re 
‘extended s0 ast embrace all members ofthe society: every individual 
4s defined as a kinsman (K). This dimension serves 19 define the 
‘Njamal kinship universe, 


Aggatic vx. nowagnatic kinsmen, All Niamal (knsmen) are 
clther agntes (A) or sonnamates (A). Agnaes ane umen 
whom relationship con be trae dirty ov ently trough mals 
Nowmnater are kinamen t whi relationship cme be dectiy 
and entirely traced dough males. At R=. 


Sex of kinsmen. ‘There are two sexes of kinamen divrimin 
‘males (M) and females ($2). ‘This i an absolute distinction, 


Generation of kinsmen. Every kinsman belong one of five 
-geertions relative to Ego: second ascending (G2), frst asceiin 
(G9), Zero or ‘own' (G9), fir descending (G"') and secon 
descending (G~*), This dimension is susamed wnder the dimension 
of agate V5. noneggnate 


Age of Kner, within a dng gencaton, relative to Bg, 
Certain Kinsmen (agnates only) are distinguished as being 
‘than go (S) or younger than Figo (S) in terms of ther onder of 
bith relative to Ego. 


EXMANATION, Five Njaml ‘dimensions of kinship difrence” or 
“principles of kinship diffrence’ are listed, long with the symbols to be 
sso foreach dimension, 

Kekinsman, Av qgnate, Kesnonaagnate, Mo male, Ste female, 
Gs, Gt, ..'. Grote generations of kinsmen, Ssolder thon Ego and 
See younger than Ego. 

For ethnographical comparison, Table IT shouldbe carefully compared 
with Table 1 in Romney and Epling (1958, p. 68) which lists Kariera 
mensions of kinship difference. Njamal dimensions (3, (4) ad (3) above 
sorrespond directly with Kroche's (1900) ‘categories’ (1), (3) and (3) 
respectively. Dimensions (1) and (2) above are not explicitly enumerated 
bby Kroeber. Dimension (2) above corresponds exactly to tht enumerated 
‘by Lounshiry (1936, p. 163). The precise manner in which these dimen 

sions are applied is shown in Table HT, 
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Maili (father's father,’ etc). For a male Ego the mili class of 
kinsman includes such diverse kin types as FF, MMB, 1, 3d, tc. 
‘This term is self-reciprocal, ic. Ego (male or female) addresses FF 
as mail and FF addresses Ego as mali in return. For a male Ego this 
term signals a class of kinsman defined in terms of the following 
components: K{A“M+A-*(M+M)]. Fora male mail! i a co 
posite clas: ‘all male agmatic Kinsmen of the second ascending 
feneration together with agnatic kinsmen, of either scx, of the 
second descending: generation.’ For a female Ego the mali class is 
defined as: KA “all male agnatic kimsmen of the second 
ascending generation. 

‘Mabidi (mother’s father’ etc). For a male Ego this claw is the 
reverse of the muili class Like the term mail it isa self-eciprocal. 
For males the mabidi clas is: K-[A“M++-A-(M+ AD), i. ‘all male 
Inonagnatic kinsmen of the second ascending generation along with 
allagnatic kinsmen, of either sex, of the second ascending. genera~ 
tion,’ For a female Ego the mabiti cas is: K-A¥M, ic, ‘all male 
rnon-aynatic kinsmen of the second ascending generation.” 
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Kabali (father's mother,’ etc). For a male Ego the kabali lass 
KAM, ic, ‘all female tc Kinsmen of the second as- 
‘ending generation.’ Kaball is also a sc-reciprocal term. For a 
female Ego kaball is defined as: K{AM+ A-*(M+ SP}, fe. ‘all 
female nonapnatic Kinsmen of the second weenng generation 
along with all non-agnatic kinsmen, of either sex, of the second 
descending generation,’ The term kabali is a compound term for 
females. 

‘Kandari (‘mother’s mother,’ et). Kandar is alo a self-reciprocal 
term. For a male Ego the ksndar class is: K-A®-A1 
agnatic kinsmen of the second ascending, generator 
Ego the kandari class is: K[AWAT+A“™(M + Mi) 
‘agnatic kinsmen of the second ascending generation along, with all, 
agnatic kinsmen, of either sex, of the second descending generation,” 
Kanda is a compound term for females. 

‘Mama (ather," et), The mama class includes soch important kin 
types as F, FB, etc. Ieis the same for both male and female 
For both male and female Ego mama is defined as: K:AYM, ie, all 
‘male agnatic kinsmen of the first ascending generation.” 

‘Ngondi ‘mother,’ etc). The ngardi clas is the same for male and 
female Ego. It is defined as: KAA, i, ‘all female mon-agnatic 
kkinsmen of the first ascending generation’ 

‘Kama (mother's brother, father-in-law,’ etc.) ‘The hema class 
fs the same for both male and female Ego. It is: K:A'-M, i. ‘all 
‘male non-agnatic kinsmen of the first ascending generation.” 

‘Midori (Eather's ster? ‘mother-in-law,’ et.). The mda class is 
also the same for both male and female Ego. Its defined as: K-AtA, 
‘ce, ‘all female agnatic kinsmen of the first ascending. generation’ 

Kinda brother,’ ete), The kurda classi identical for both male 
and female Ego, It includes such 


kinsmen older than Ego of Exo's own generation.’ 

‘Tun sister,’ ete). This class isthe same for male and female 
go. isdefined a: KAAS, Leal fale agnatickinwnen oder 
than Ego of Ego's own generation. 

Manage tote sibling,’ etc.) This class is alo the same for both 
sale and female Ego. It includes kinsmen of either sex. Ie is defined 
as: K-A®S(M4- SD] Le ‘all agnatic kinsmen, younger than Ego, of 
‘ther sex, of Ego's own generation.” 

‘Njuba mother’s brother's daughter,’ ‘wife’ et.), Fora male Ego 
the mut class includes such kin types as Mi, FSd, 

For a male Ego the njubs cls is: KAM, ie. 
aagnatic kinsmnen of Bgo's own generation.’ For a female Ego the 
njuba clas is: KAM, be. ‘all male non-agnatic kinsmen of Ego's 


‘Ngarbari (wife's brother, et). This term i wed only by males. 
Ikis defined as; K-A%M, i, all male non-agnatic kiasmen of Ego's 
‘own generation. 

Julburs oeother's wife ete), This term is used only by females. 
Iwi defined as: K-A*M, ie, ‘all female uon-agnatic kinsmen of 
Ego's own generation 
cuir (ster dau "daughernlaw te). This erm is 

‘by both males and females. For male Ego the nurajs class is 
defined as: KeA-UST, fe ‘all female non-agoatic Kinsmen of the 
first descending generation.” For a female Ego it is defined ass 









.” For a female 























































class is defined as; {A> 
“all agnatic kinsmien, of either sex, of the 
first descending gencration along with all male non-agnatic Kinsmen 
‘of the first descending generation.’ For a female Ego the gia class 
ies K[A-“(M4) + A-“M), i. ‘all non-agnatic Kinsmen of the 
first descending generation of cither sex, along withall male agnatic 
kinsmen of thee fist dexending generation. 


‘Table II is a summary of the foregoing sections. Each 
Njamal kin term, along with the definition thereof in 
terms of its component, is listed in the table. The table 
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“Tanue I. compowesTtAt DENESTIONS OF NJAMAL DS TERMS 
SEMANTIC COMPOSERS OF HE HIN TEMS 
sae reas tom A MALE seaxNe 
Mail “Father's father,’ *son's som,” etc. 
KAASM+A-(M4 M9) 2 
Mabidi “Mother's fier’ anges set. 2 
KYA=M+A-+(M+™)) 
Kabali “Father's mother,’ et. 
KAM 
Kandasi ‘Mothers mother’ ete, “Mother's mother “dele so ee. 
eA KIAPM + A-H(M+ NO] 
Mama “Pather,’ etc. “Father,’ ete, 
KAMM KAM 
Nandi “Mother? te. “Mother ete. 
KAM KA 
Kama “Mother's brother,’ father-in-law,” etc, “Mother's brother,’ ‘father-in-law,’ etc. 
a KKM 
Kama "Mother's brother, eran Pe 
‘Midari “Rather's sister,’ ‘mother-in-law,’ etc, d 
KAM 
Kurda “Blder brother,’ ete. 
KAeMs 
‘Turda “Elder Sister,’ ete, 
KACMS 
Maraga “Younger sibling te. 
KACSM+ A) 
Njuba ‘Mother's brother's son,’ *husband,'ete, 
K-AsM 
Ngarbari _ 
Julburu “Mother's brother's daughter “bashers 
wifey ee, 
KACM= [KARI] 
Ngaraija Sats el mt wife,’ ete, 
Tits daughter ‘sister's son ete o Segre eles 2 
K[A~(M+ M+ K-eM] KAA“(M+M)+A-2M) 
EXPLANA Each Njamal kin ‘kin types that it denotes 
spare rete ect rec erate els 
feito TOL Thad tate fi Te knead sor tak nee a 
“| t re 
Simpl” (qlon) mailto ofeath term, end sould net be taken as ier "ncnigs” or ion, 
illustrates the semantic structure of the whole set of kinship positions (and or clasics of Kinsmen), in term’ of 
Namal kin terms besides showing the exact number of ship etegoris derive fom five ementary dimensions 
jamal kinship positions and their “definitions.” of kinship (rable, 
As T have the Njamal people customarily 
Kin Terminology and Principles of Social Organization conaderel aff member ok ee cy te wl) 
“The description and analysis of Najmal kin-term usage pal ces ey eee 
tion and analysis of Naj insmen) are as 
ie eaccee scasam takes the Niel ce ieee polegeg Leorm erie 
tomarly and discriminated 23 mental ination of Njamal kin terminology: it is > 
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present, as a component, in 
Nomal tile Goccy) i divided fino two unmamed 
divisions or moieties, X and ¥. As with the neighbouring 
Kariera tribe (see Romney and Epling, 1958, pp. 60-2) 
these two moieties are simply agnatic descent groups, 


moiety 
in eat, nothing more than a refeation of the funda 
mental kinship discrimination between agnates and non- 
Agmates which cuts aco the whole of Namal soir, 
is fact is of some ethnographical interest: "moieties’ such 
as those of the Kariera and Njamal tribes are structurally 
(and functionally!) somewhat different from, e.g. moieties 
found among various Amerindian tribes. On the one hand, 
the moiety is solely a class of kinsmen, on the other, it is 
besides being a class of kinsmen, a named corporate 
“group.” 
Bor data show that the Namal kinship system incldethe 
‘whole society.’ Every member ofthesociety with whomEgo 
has social intercourse is addressed and referred to by a kin 
term according to his or her kinship position in relation to 
Ego and every individual is a kinsman. It has no doubt 
been noted by the reader that ‘affnal’ relatives (ee. WF, 
WM, HF, HM) are classed by the Njamal as “consan- 
guineal’ kin (c.g, WE MB, WM= FS, HF= MB, HM= 
FS, W=MBd, H= MBs, ctc.). Some anthropologists 
(notably Lévi-Strauss, 1949) have supposed thar such 
terminological equivalences are ‘functionally associated’ 
tnd correlated positively with certain forms of prefered 
eross-cousin marriage. A cursory examination of a kin 
terminology such as that of the Njamal tribe might very 
well “logically” lead one to ‘explain’ such terminological 
equivalences as above in terms of a set of marriage rules, 
However, as the present analysis shows, such an explana 
tion is unnecessary and at the same time somewhat mis 
leading. For example the Njamal ‘have! so-called prefr- 
ential symmetrical cross-cousin marriage, coupled with 
brother-sister exchange, and, of cours the terminological 
equivalences as above, However, there is no nile or even a 
decided ‘preference’) for such marriages amongst the 
Njamal people, The marriage rule of Njamal society is 
simplicity itself, to wit: Ego must (ideally) marry within 
the society (endogamy), within his or her own generation 
(endogamy) with a non-agnate of the opposite sex (exo- 
amy). Now in terms of the Njamal kinship system and 
terminological distinctions, this means that Ego will 
always marry a person (wiubv) who, in relation to himself, 
ielongs to te daar of Kinsmen termed wise, For a male 
Ego this clas includes, as we have seen stich kin types as 
MBA, FSd, etc., ie. ‘all female non-agnatic relatives of 
Ego’s own generation.’ But this class also includes many 
other kin types: FFSs/, MMBsl, MESdd, MMBdd, etc. 
‘Thus both in terms of the way the Njamal classify kindred 
and in terms of their simple marriage rule, every Ego will, 
necessarily, be married to some sort of “cross-cousin’ 
whom he (or she) addresses as njuba, the simplest rough 
translation (gloss) for which is ‘cross-cousin of the opposite 
sex.’ Cros-cousin marriage is, however, in no way a 
*determinant’ of either the kin terminology ot the kinship 
systern and it is more than misleading to ‘explain’ Njamal 
* 





affiliation is agnatic, ‘The two moiety divisions are, 
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rule, 

‘The manner in which the 23 linguistically discriminate 
Njamal kinship positions are factually interrelated is shown. 
in fig. 1. Ieis of some ethnographical interest to compare 
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1, INTERKELATION OF NJAMAL KINSHIP POSITIONS 


le viewpoint; below, female viewpoint, ‘Triangles males, 
ales. Esuatonal sighs (=) indicate marriages. Parallel ines 
of the same generation (siblings). Perpendicular tives Wk 
saat of diferent generations i. show decent), A icle isde at 
Ina o oma Cri ip pron lls 
‘yjilja’) are repeated for diagrammatic consistency. Each 
(raed Joe te « isl pst we ls of 
Kinsmen, as defoed and discriminated by Namal kin terminology, not 
real socal actors, i. real “persons.” Fis. 1 and 2 should be carefully 
‘ompared with Chars Tad 11 in RadeliffeBrown (1913, p. 148ff) and 
‘Chart 2 in Rommey and Epling (t988, p. 69) for comparison with the 
Karina kinship system. 













briefly the Njamal kinship terminology (and system of 
Kinship positon) wih vt ot the sea chee 
should compare fig. r with Charts I and Il in Radclifi 
Brown (1913, pp. 148). 

A cursory comparison of the two terminologies shows 
thar the two systems bear many structural features in 
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common, and even share many terms in common. How= 
ever, the systems ako differ in some important respects. 
Each society discriminated kinsmen in terms of the same 
five elementary dimensions of kinship difference. Differ- 
‘ences in exact terminological usage result from a slightly 
different application of these dimensions of difference. For 
example, whereas the Njamal (male speaking) group +, d, 
and Ss under one term (ijl), the Kariera distinguish each 
‘of these kin types terminologically (mainga, kundal and 
feng respectively). Thus the dimension of sex of kina 
is recognized in the latter case whilst it is “ignored” in the 
former, and so on. Overall comparison of the two termi- 
nologies suggests that they are ‘partially isomorphic.’ 





Kin-Term Usage and the Identification of S 


Tescems not inappropriate co cal atention once again to 
the point chat 'simple” translation ((¢. listing of glossemes 
‘of kin terms, as was done here in Table 1) is not a very 
trustworthy or accurate guide for the comprehension of a 
society's system of kinship positions or kinship roles. The 
problems encountered in adequately understanding both 
the ‘meaning’ and underlying principles of a society's kin 
terminology are intimately related toa more general 
problem facing social anthropologists, wit: the problem 
of identification, ‘meaning’ and underlying principles of 
social positions in general. In short it seems not unlikely 
that lavons learned from the analysis of Kineterm usage 
will be of mote general value to social anthropologist. 

‘One of the central descriptive-analytical concepts of 
social anthropology is that of ‘social structure’ (see Nadel, 
1957). As yet, however, there is no general. consensus 
amongst anthropologists as to the exact definition of this 
concept, Nor is there a yt any gavel agreement a 0 
the methods and techniques to be used in the description 
and analysis of social structures. However, there is a grow= 
ing body of common theory about social structures which, 
ie seems to me, is most closely in accord with the general 
notion of structure and structural analysis and, which, at 
the same time, is likely to yield important and meaningful 
inderstandings of human social activity 

‘This body of theory about social structures posits that 
the structures of all human societies (or the social structures 
‘of any society) are always composed of the same type or 
kind of structural units,” where social structure is narrowly 
defined. These clementary structural units are variously 
‘called ‘roles ‘statuses,’ ‘offices,’ ‘social positions,” ete. 1 
Shall call such units social postions, as cis wsage seems to me 
to be in accord with the majority of current definitions of 
the units of social structures. 

In illustrating the concept of social structure Radclifie~ 
Brown (1952, p. 11) says that... we may say that when 
swe are dealing with a structural system we are concerned 
swith asystem of socal positions..." (my italics), meaning by 
system a set of teltons amongst. cing 
(Raddliffe-Brown, 1952, p. 6). ‘Thus Radcliffe-Brown 
indicates that a social structure consists solely of social 

itions and their interrelations. Sarbin (1954, p. 224) 
olds quite similar views: * ... persons are always members 


ial Positions 
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of society (defined as an aggregation of persons with 
common goal), and es eve suche.» (inter of]... 
positions or statues or ofes' (my italics). 

Te has been suggested above that a society's kin termi~ 
nology functions primarily as a signal ignalling 
between socal actors various kinds of soci postions 
Which are ‘defined’ in terms of dimensions of kinship 
difference. We identify (and partially understand). these 
socal positions precisely by analysing the linguistic 
structures Which serve (0 si sitions for the actors 
themselves, Similarly, we identify other non-kinship social 
oun ty observ ay scam antsection tl 67d 
Cription and analysis of linguistic structures which signal 
social positions. 

Tn a discussion of the social anthropologis’s task of 
identification and understanding of the structural units of 
social structures, the necessary frst step in the description 
of social structures, Nadel (1957, p. 20) observes that “no 
Society exists that does not... classify its population . «in 
short, every society gives ... linguistc notice to the 
differential parts... (Ze, to our social positions) . . «in 











dividuals are expected or “briefed” to play.’ He goes on to 


Suggest that roles (social. positions) are at least initially 
identified by the anthropologist via description and analysis 
of a society's ‘linguistic notice of differential parts,’ with= 
‘out, however, indicating that such language structures 
should be analysed semantically, From a slightly different 
point of view Edmonson (1938, p. 5) suggests that "pheno 
‘menal status, as indicated by the existence of a native term for a 
particular socal, does not necesarily cover all forms of 
{Interaction in a given society, but it should prove to be an 
accurate reflection of all those forms of interaction of which 
the people of the society are explicitly aware’ (my italics). 
“the analysis presented here, along with other recent 
dnalyas of Kinser wage (eg Goodenough, 19565 
Lourdbury, 1958) sugars that te problem of identiea: 
tion and ‘understanding’ of a society's social positions, as 
both defined and signalled by various linguistic stuctares, 
is likely to be manifestly more complex. than either 
Edmonson or Nadel indicate. This can be appreciated by a 
brief consideration of the relatively simple case of kin-term 
usage. 
Consider the example of the Njamal kin-term gilja, We 
have already noted that in some instances the same Njamal 
kin term means a quite different thing (and signals. a 
different social position) depending upon the sex of the 
geese the term). Simply to state that che Njamal 
in term fjilja ‘means,’ roughly ‘child,’ ‘sister's son,’ 
brother’ om is somewhat ambiguous and mie 
leading, In one case (male speaking) yilja signals a kinshi 
position defined as ‘all agnatic piles pe prieges 7 
the fine dscending, generation alg with all male non= 
agnatic kinsmen of the first descending generation,’ and. 
in the second ease female speaking ‘all non-agnatic kinsmen 
of cher sex of the frst descending generation along with 
male agnatic kinsmen of the first descending generation’: 
clearly the term gjlja signals two different social positions 
at the same time in the same society. Conventional 
translation of such a kin term as sjilja does not reveal this 
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important difference both in meaning and in the social 
positions 
Situations analogous to that of the meaning of the kin 
term gia are presented by many English terms for social 
itions, Consider, for cxample, the English terms 
‘doctor’ and ‘captain.’ The term ‘doctor,’ e., denotes 
among other positions ‘a medical practitioner,” “a person 
with a Ph.D. degree,’ ‘a priest who has finished divinity 
school,’ and so on, Likewise the term ‘captain’ denotes ‘a 
evra ii Accryouc Se an) ace pain 
vessel,’ ‘leader of an athletic team,” etc. Clearly these two 
English position terms signal quite different social positions, 
depending upon various outside factors. Social anthropolo- 
gists being entirely conversant in English and being actors 
in English society are able to understand the various 
signalled social positions, However, the shoe is, more than 
ly, on the other foot when the social anthropologist is 
studying a society other chan his own: yet it is just such 
differences in_ social positions between. which he must 
discriminate for his description and analysis of social 
structures. 
‘The identification and understanding of social positions 
cother than those defined in terms of “kinship” is am imt= 
tant problem which needs further study. Analyses of 
Pisseros spe suggest a its a dire and complet 
problors which wily undoubeedly, require the Join efforts 
of linguists and social anthropologists for its resolution. 
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given me by Profesor J.B. Biedll and by Mr, N. B. Tindale, 
Curator of Anthropology, South Australian Muscunt, The ident 
cation numbers of my Njamal informants on kin terininology are: 


= The section tens ofthe Namal are: Banka, Buran, Kamera 
and Minka, Section terms ae Egoabolute, cach indvidal 
Telonging to ove ofthe four section: Tadviuai eer to, various 
"by thir section afiltion (ec MBSD = “Banas,” MB = 
‘Minka’ ce). Section afiation acongs the Njanal always 
agratially dermioed, Ego belonging fo a section [ofa couple] 
Ere loo that of his fier, The couples ae: Banala r» Milank 
 Kacimera cs Brung, Te terms are uid 8 fee Formas 
JERE" represents the ca of things which are bork X and ¥, 
i, the inerseton berwoen the two cases. The doe () indistes 
tse tmercetion, 30 thar MY TN, her a cls produc. The 
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symbol ++ indicates a composite class and is to be read at ‘or, 
“together with’ or “ether.” 
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SHORTER NOTES 


‘The Frequency of Anti-A and Anti-B Hoemolysins in 
Bristol, Bombay and Hyderabad. By Dr. E. R. 
[RH Gold, South-tvest Regional | Tron Centre, 
Bristol; Dr. H. M. Bhatia, Blood Group Reference 
Centre, Indian Council of Medical Research, Bombay; Col. G. W. G. 
Bind, Poona; Dr. R. Thapuman, Blod Bank, Osmania Hospital, 
Hyderabad; and Dr. M, Fotino, Hematological and Blood Tranghion 
‘Centre, Bucharest, Rowmania, With three tables 
“The present investigation was undertaken to ascertain if the 
predominance of anti-A over anti-B which is found generally in. 
Europe, where there are more individuals of group A than group 














B, is alto present in populations in. which this proportion is 
even, 


Materials and Methods 


‘Sera, Only blood of healthy donors was used. In Bombay only 
blood of voluntary donors bled forthe fist rime was invest 

All sera were cle, ie of heelys 24-4 boos ol ad hope 
in the icebox at 4°C until tested. In the experiments performed in 
Bristol the sera were tested for complement with sensitized sheep 
cells and only sera with a normal amount of complement were 
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investigated, bue there were only very few sera with a wib-normal 
amount of comy 


Cells, Frosh cells of known and genic strength were 
esis tena ee Gos neem 


2 per cent. 
Irak Fc woke of ieron weet ected wad oe wee 
‘of cell suspension, In Bristol, the mixtures were allowed to stand 
for ‘cou at room tenpecie (0°C) and then waned 2 
the incubator at 37°C for a further 4-hour, in the 
‘mixtures were incubated for one hour at 37°C and in Hy 
for one hour at room temperature (33-36°C). The of 
haemolysis was read ly and was recorded as follows: 
‘c= Complete, ica = Incomplete strong, Le-w.= Incownplete weak. 
Reais 

(2) Bristol. In a series of 27,614 bloods tested the frequency of 
oo aap iteaterdnen bodes group 
A 42°32 per cent, group B 8-46 percent. and group AB 3-32 pet 
sent, The quency of anid and an-B ans is given in 
Table L. 

(2) Bombay. In a series of 4,000 bloods tested the frequency of 
{he Mood group found wa: group O 345 pet cen OUP 
26 percent, group B 30°8 per cent. 9:7 pet cent. 
“he feqoency of ante and and-B hema snes given a Table 
Ui, Pare 1. 

Denaly of the findings in samples in which the simultancous 

sence of anti-A and anti-B himolysins was noted are given in 
0) Hye dha bloods rested the f 

(G3) |. In a series of 10,000 | frequency 
se ee esse et fed et group O 35 pet cent, 

26 per cont, group B 32 per cant. and group AB 7 

fem esa Nhe antes an hes given 
in Ts I. 
(4), Poona, ina series of 8,764 donors tested, the frequency of 
ileal asta 32°41 per cent, A'24°52 percent 
34-22 per cent. and AB #85 per cent. In 3,836 group O bloods 
tested, 1,611 were found to contain anti~A and anti-B hmolysns. 








Bombay are not yet available. 
Of further interest is the fact that in Bristol where there is a 
considerable difference between the frequency of group A and 
B in favour of A, the frequency of anti-A is 
fendi cce of 8 where Boy and Hy 
differences ate smaller and in favour of the B group and anti-B) 
Tie tanks cindesl Soe) ae 
investigations cart it ue on a 
Beste af neats Vicus inden sos tae Bock 
correspond also to the results obtained by Schiff and Mendlo 
sre.) Thome and Ket and Keven thes inven of 
the agglutinating titres of antid and anti-B many years ago in. 
Gemnny ant Deamack snd by ‘Tovey® who cantined pope 
bloods for hamolysins in Briatl afew years ago. I is also current 
knowledge in the Blood Transfusion Centtes of Europe that the 
titres of anti-A agglutinins are on the average higher than anti-B,7:® 





Tame! 
Group Total Hamelpins =. %) te) ean(%) NLC) 
‘” 2 ae 180) 60) 3(is) 179 80) 
B xo AMPA ab) 5 rt) 1 (1) 
auch 8G) sa) 363) ters) 
0 2 = AuhA Gr) 914s) 130 (60) 
Tame I, Paar 1 
G Tol —Hemwlysns 0%) (%) Laan) NITE) 
‘AY 0 eB Hrs) Wo) 7048) 
a 300 AeA GH es) 30) BG 
AnieB wos) Sat) (tae) 
© x0 eA tS) 8a) SIS) t) 
Taste I, Pax 2 
Antec hemolysin on tem ON Tel 
Aut henelpan = aa ae ran Oe aes 
a a ° ° is 
te oo $ $ 4 
wie ae * om gs 
Tul op kat 
Trance I 
Group Tatsl—Hemolping 0) tes.) 
‘* & AB x00 wuss 9) 
B 6 AmeA 333%) 3 Go) 9138) 
nc ° * h 
° oath 2 » 2 
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‘The origin of ‘natural’ anti-A and anti-B is still unknown in 
spite of much wal work and speculation conceming it. 
‘The debate is old and the two extreme views are that the anti- 
bodies are either wholly genetically determined. * or wholly 
the results of immunization.** According to the later view the 
“natural” iso-antibodies are herero-immune antibodies formed in 
response (0 stimulation by Alike or Bike antigens, while 
‘immune’ anti-A and anti-B are iso-immune antibodies. It may 
alo be that the ability to produce "natural" antibodies is due 10 
some inherited factor, but the actual formation of antibodies is 
the resule of immunization in early life and the strengch of the 
antibody depends on the degree of exposure to the respective 
Sr ieee It has also been claimed that the distribution of the 
ABO groups is causily related to blood-group-like antigens in 
the sense thae the endemic presence of a microbe containing such 
antigens prevens 1 high froquency ofthe corresponding blood 

p83 

‘The results of the present investigation can be interpected in 
diffrent ways, 1¢’narural” anti-A and anti-B are hetero-immune 
antibodies whose formation depends only on the exposure to the 
antigen, the results would indicate thatin Bombay and Hyderabad 
the exposure to Belike antigens is higher than in Bristol and that 
the exposure to A-like antigens i also high. If we admit aso that 
an inherited factor must be present, our fesults would mean that 
the factor and exposure to Belike antigen must both be more 
frequenc in Bombay and Hyderabad than in Bristol. During the 
apes of this paper, A. S. Wiener has published a study of 

lood groups of chitnpanzees. The sera of ewo group O chimpan~ 
‘tees were found (© agglutinate human group A and B red cells 
but the aninB ttre exceeded the ttre of anti-A and also exceeded 
the anti-B ttre ofall ro group A chimpanzees.(¢ 

‘Our results show also thac the method of determining blood 
{groups without test cells and tet sera based on the higher frequency 
‘of anti-A hamolysins's is applicable only in areas where the 
Frequency of group A exceeds that of B. 











Summary 
(1) The frequency and strength of anti-B isobamolysins are 
higher in Bombay and Hyderabad (India) than in Bristol (England). 


(a) The interpretation of the frequencies of the antivA and 
ant holy inte ce datas 
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Some South Arabian Instances of Polydactyly.* By Profesor 
186 ‘A, M. Honeyman, Department of Oriental Languages, 


Unies of Snes a 
In the beginning of 1950 at an encampment of 
Bal-Harith in the Wadi of that name—which i the continuation 
of the Wadi Bethan north-caswards to the Ramat Sabatein— 
somewhat north of ‘Aslan (c 43°49" E 15° of N.)! my attention 
‘was directed to a teibesman of the Bal-Harith who had six toes on 
cic fon. "The two feet were alike andthe ere did 2 
tibly incommode the man, the thong of the sandal 
Tih wll way between the great oe andthe fw of the five 
sinaller toes, The man, who was about 50 years of age, could not 
audduce any other instances in his family, and amongst the members 
‘of the encampment it was regarded simply a an anatomical oddity 
rather than as a hereditary endowment or the physical mark of 
any particular quality 
“The phenomenon of polydactyly* is well attested from various 
Tarnol be wok el eens Nee ese 
$f Hereditary Diseaie" including polydaeryly in Annals of Eugenics, 
Vol. iV (19i0-31), reer (p. as note) tte Diba instance of 
the Philistine giant of Gath (1 Samuel, xxi, 20, 1 Chronicles, x7) 
with 12 toes and 12 fingers, and speculates a to the ease 
‘probably sociated with’ pituitary diorder evidenced by 
giantism,” but offers no genetic nts and adduces no 
analogous cases. As to the asociation there can be no doubt; the 
lineage ofthe man of Gath i expres traced to HBR) 
to the indigenous giant stock of Westem Palestine, But’ the 
sociation belongs to the realm of popular belie rather than of 
etc scence, nd the 13 fingers and toes, lke the giants, were 
Feld'to bea physical token ofthe generally hero endowinent 
‘Thus the hexadactyly of the family of the Sultan of Pontianak in 
Borneo, addaced by Boinet and Gates (oe, et) without referenes, 
is said to have been regarded as a mark of royal distinction, 
Stith Thompson refers to an Irish cule hero who i characterized 
by seven pups ofthe eye seven foes and even Fingers 
“The Bal-Harith® trace thei lineage tothe royal hovse of Kinda, 
which intermarried frequently with the Himyarite and Laklmid 
ruler From Landberg! we lear that according to Deflers? 
y isnot infrequent among descendants of the ancient 
Himyarites. In this connexion mention should be made of the 
‘Arab tradition that one of the last of the Himyarite monarchs, 
Talay‘, the prdecer of Dh News, was known as Dh 
it, "the fingered," because he had six fingers. In the Fadl 
Sultanate of Shugra hexadacryly recurred with such regulary 
finger 








tha heck of the characteris cra lite toe oie 
was to be a sure sign iit rt Gates, following 
Botnet (lec) snakes alar xtnene abouts a 
ofthe Arab ee ofthe Hyabis,’ but nether wr favour 
a ler with a supporting reference it is impossible to 
whether or not the Fadl line in Abyan is meant. “i 
+ In acordance withthe wal price of Mass, the Araic 

‘has been simplified by the removal aa diaritical my 
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‘A final example of polydactyly!} from Arabia Felix'# may be 
cited, the ease of the Yemenite poet Hurthan b, al-Harith al- 
*Adwani of the tribe of Jadila who, according to Ibn al-Hiajib 
(samt $70-646=A.0, 11741249) was known as Dhu lesb’, ‘the 
‘one with the finger’ in view of the fact that he had a sixth finger 
‘on one hand.'s 

"These observations and traditions sugges that with the devel 
ment of medical services in the federated Emirates, etc, of the 
‘Aden Protectorate this area—along with the Yemen—might, 
particularly in view of the relatively uncontaminated charactet 
of a large part of the population, afford a promising field for the 
investigation of genetic and other aspects of polydactyly. 


Notes 


* Map of the Royal Geographical Society from the Surveys of 
H. von Wissmann, Aden Protectorate, Shect x (1957); g: Landberg, 
Arabica, Vol. V (1898), P- 74 100, 

*"The terminus technicus—with the variant * polydactyism 
accepted use from Aristotle onwards, and in English from 1865— 
though ‘hyperdactyly" would have been a more precise term fOr 
the posesion of toes or fingers in exces of the normal complement, 
since Greek poly- may properly be used for any number beyond 





fo. Gates (foe 1) stil more pei in wing the er hes 
tyly 
» The standard examples are given by R.. Ruggles Gates, Human 


Gonatis, Vol, 1 (1948), pe 445M, but without full references and 
mostly after E ‘Revwe de Médecine, Vol, XVII (1898). pp. 
$7, ec Pathe ens ae cited in Nee ad Quercy Vol CXS 
(1949), pp. 46, 140, and of. 6th Series, Vol. X (18K), p. 308, Mr. D. 
MacArthur, Librarian of the St. Andrews University, Library, 
{informs me that, as an example of the long arm idence, the 
sory is told of a Scottish surgeon who, in the course ofan operation 
in the Lewis Hospital, Stornoway, observed that his patient, a fisher 
‘man from the Northern Iles, had six fingers on one hand. Prom 
conversation with his patient some days later he discovered that the 
fisherman was the lame one who 49 yeas previo had saved 
him asa boy in Shetland from drowning and whose polydactyly 
had made a lstng impresion upon 

* Motif-lndex of Folk Literature (and edition, 1985-88), Vol. ML 
(1956), Motif No. F ssn, 

+ Contrast Vol IV (1957), Motif No, K 512.2.4.1, where, without 
any siggestion of mutilation, the sixth toe of a boy is cut off by a 
‘ompanionate executioner to be produced as “proof” that the boy 
nf Heorlped of Iam, Vol. 1 (soa) a0 His 

©Gf. Encyclopedia of Liam, Vol. 1 (1927), sv. Hart; H. v. 
Wissnann and M. Hofer, Beige aur historihen Ges 
orislanischen Siuarabion (= Akad, d. Wiss. Lit. in. Mains, bh. 
d. Geistes u. Sozialwisenschafilichen Kluuc, 1952, No. 4 (1953), 

. sof; Master of (now Lord) Belhaven (R.A. B. Hamilvon), 
Phe Kingdom of Melhor (1949) passin. 
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* L’Arabie méridions fol. Ul, Datinah, Part 2 (1909), p. 434+ 


In Revue d' Egypte, Vol. 1 (1894), . 415. 

+ The tradition, however, cannot be accepted outright at ts face 
value. Inthe first place Luhay'a’s name appears without a patto- 
nnymic and he may well have been an ‘outsider’ (Hartmann, op. ct 
p. 498). And, as my colleague Mr, M.A. Ghil points out, the 
crag ha, of ati, pu, i 
ae is ess i ec ie ne 

T the Lisa an dcographers give the phrase c 
"ibe witht exo’ et ustroanoe wero be 
exclusively on the lines of a Himyarte poet who tells of a woman 
who was killed by a wolf (gilau—a South Arabian word) and 
Aevoured except for certain parts including one suture. Cf, Barbies 
‘de Meynard in Journ. As, Series X, Vol. IX (1907), p. 309. 

“The oldest reference 10 polydactyly in the Semitic world, apart 
from the Biblical legend, is in a tablet of the Summa izbu series in 
Which omens are drawn from monstrous births and the like. The 
tablet in question (Kouyunjik No, 2007, published by Rawlinson in 
‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Ava, Vol, Il (1870), Plate 
LXV, obverse, and again in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
ft, the Bish Muscum, Past XXVI (1910), Plate XVI, which i 
probably, ay Mr. D. J. Wiseman ofthe British Museuns informs me, 
Of the ninth-eighth centuries #.c, and. was in into the 
royal library of Ashurbanipal (668-626 n.c.), makes reference 60 
hhuman beings born with six fingers (oby., 1. 30) oF six toes (ObV. 1, 
32). Cf. M. Justrow, Babylonin-Assyrion ‘Birth-Omens. and Their 
Guitural Sigifcance (= Religinugeschiitliche Verauhe und, Vorar= 
‘eiten, Vol. X1V, 5 [1914]. Pe Contenau, La médecine en 
Absyrie et en Babytone (1 

1 Maltzan, Retie nad 













tanduerg onc tcke 
Hi ster cae 

1 Gf Notes and Queries, Vol. CCV (1960), p. 396. 

"9 While Noldeke, Beitige zur semiticchen Sprachwissenschaft 
(age), p10 ight in lnerpretiog the mane Abu Usybt a 
meaning ‘father, possessor, of a little finger’ and while the 
Greek taclteraton onion) (id) has nr etymology 
stew ofthe great vty of sbaormaltes to which thease tight 
ive mierete I canoe follow Lindberg. op ela al ng 
Pelyactyloor explanations 

4 From Renji! Arab world I have these recent ex- 
amples Colonel Prank Haigh report that at ban Onan he Bad 
‘voldier who possewed a rudimentary second thumb on one hand; 
and Mr. M. A. Ghul states that in the village of Silwan in Jordan. 
he knew a man, the eldest son of an otherwise normal a 
tame! Abruad Yuga Stara whobad se ger and was conde, 
ingly known a4 Alt Si, fither Of six.® 

15 A less likely explanation for the sobriquet is given by other 
swcies tts eer iat he wa Ulten is ges bp Sep 
whereupon he personally amputated the affected hand. Cf. acbie, 
‘de Meynard in Journ, Ai Series X, Vol. IX (1907), pp. 3856. 












CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Ritual Stools of Ancient Ife. Cf Maxi, 1960, 155 
Sim,—In the coune of my work in Ife {have recently 

[87 _ sixovered some information which bears on the 
Fancy atte bY Bernard and Wiliam Fagg onthe stools 
of ancient Ife. 

‘They suggest that the Type 1 stool is derived fom the bark boxes 
wed to store ceremonial Th June, 1964, Toberved such a 
‘box containing the paraphernalia of fs divination on shrine at 
‘Oke Igeti the site of the original Ifa temple in Ie. I was told by 
several informants that this type of box was called apere, which 
meant a stool, because they are alo wed at stools, Now this 
same word spere is wsed for the stone stool which the authors 
describe (as indeed they report in the ease of the stone “stool,” 
sapere Anlughs, near Iwo—see note "), but for no other kind of stool 








(which would be apo). This further evidence I believe to be 
‘complete confirmation of their hypothesis.* 

‘stools given to Sir Gilbert Carter by the Oni Adelekan came 
from the shrine of Ol Orogbo. The account given by Dennett, 
referred to in the author? fit footnote, appears to have Become 
‘confused, probably duc to his interpreters. The story usually re= 
‘counted in Ife i that Oli Orogbo ‘posessed the book of heaven” 
‘cc ott ego Grd a wo Ota) so he pasate 
‘one of the "white gods’ (and related to Obatal}, 50 i 
ftp wise, ‘The tae owls ar ct ode of Sago OEE 
The on of Marcil was called Tele, not Alte at Dent sy 

fs the tid y the priest of the shrine. He apparent 
took the ool othe palace ofthe Oni for fe keeping ding he 
wars with the Modakeke, either about 1850 when the Oni was 
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‘Kunbusu or towards 1880 when his son Ayikti, known at Oj 
eee ede 
during both these reigns, On the first occasion, Ife seems to have 
‘been more of less compictely deserted until 1854. On the second 
‘occasion, some appeat to have sayed behind, but most scatered, 
sither to join the Bebu at Ishoya or to join Derin Ologbenla, 
‘Ojaja's more popular younger brother, at Oke Igbo, where 
bheen driven by Offa. This second evacuation is suid to have lated 
for 13 t0 14 years, during which Ojaja died (in 1881). The Me 
ple asked Ologbenla to return from Oke Igbo, and they elected 
mt Oni, He was never installed as Oni, but reigned at Oke Igbo as 
Oni cect unl his cer was let In 18g3 Captain Bower 
eruuaded most of the Ife people to return from Ishoya, and a year 
Or two later forced the remainder to retum. In 184, when Ke was 
‘again properly occupied, and Ologbcula sill refused to return to le, 
Aaktclan Olutuhe wat lected Ont. Two yer tr be pave the 
ools to Bower, who pased them on to Carter, Whichever the 
‘oceasion was when the Alsihe gave the stools into the rafe keeping. 
ff the Oni, they were certainly troublous times, and even the more 
of les contemporary accounts of the gift show confusion. It is not 
clear whether Adelekan realized theie valac, but gave them to 
ropitiate the authorities, or whether indeed he considered thet to 
Te bm of inporanc. 

‘As was implied in the article, the stone stools scem usually to have 
‘bccn used in pairs, one of each type. The bronze from Ita Yemoo 
(Max, 1960, Plate Ki) shows a Type 2 stool supporting the loop of 
Type t stool, the arrangement teen alo in the werracotta re 
‘entation fromm the winrin Grove (id, Plate Kax) and imped by 
the fragments ofa probably similar arrangement found by Frobenius 
in the Palace (The Voice of Afra, 1913, Vol. lp. 315, figs 
‘The stone stools themselves are fequently found in pate. Those 
refered to in note § ofthe article ae from one shrine CApere On) 
a similar pair, not mentioned by the authors, was brought into the 
is Museum by me in 1957 from the shrine Ojvhs Epinbodo, De= 
{enerate forms of the stools carved in soft stone are however found 
singly, auch as that in the Ore Grove (Mav, 1958, 187, Plate L and 
Figen how iseted n Man, spe, Pate Read Whe 
‘were found together in Aro Ajin compound bchind the’ palace, 
close to Wunmonije compound where the famous lfeaize heady 
‘were found in 1938. 


























FRANK WILLETT. 


‘The Museum, Ye, Wester Nigeria Ariueologist 


Hon, Editor's Note 
1A note on ‘apere’ and words related to it in several other 
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Stone Age Techniques in Nineteenth-Century India 
ptien (Dry tenia 
[88 i Giewen pepe fom Ee awe te 
‘ie att oe Anno nd (London, 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 1855, p16) regarding the tech 
tee of cpp sal illg by fax Weg etc oe vi 
nd no eelerente i any Of tre books dealing wich Stone Age 
techniques; and also to lend support to dhe find a beerot-wine= 
botleslas micrlitic core by myself. Westem India (Ste Age 
Inbutries ofthe Bombay and Solara District, reviewed in MAN, 1960, 
133) and document the late continuance (antl the nineteenth century 
‘onthe Andaman Ilan) of the Stone Age techniques on the "ates 
tbolaton’ in Indl 

“hi and aks we nye wed oe ha on it 
several are generally employed in each operation: thos having 
2 aha Didsite cge ae rove for saving whe ees 
‘wit 8 ae Kept for tattooing or satlyings 
doe wit hey ae sino 2 ffs heap of eerie 
‘spose of, lest injury should befall anyone by nadvertentty 
treading ov dens aking is repatded sone othe dues of 
‘women, ad is ually performed by them. 

*fFor making clips two plkces of white quartzite are 
need; the tones are not proved against the dg, nor are 
they ‘bound around tightly 40 as to increase the line of leat 
resitance vo the blow of the faker, but one of the plees fine 
Heated and afterwards allowed to cool, iis then hel fray 
and src at right anges with the othe stones by this meas 
bein in ew moment» name of fame stable fo 
the pirpoics above mentioned. A certain knack i 3 
hecemary in order to produce the kind of chips whieh are at 
thing ee th all aks ae bed se ane 
‘way and never by pres. 

3%." Glas chiar generily wed by all who a 
«ation with oursclves in preference to those of flint they are 
sharper and more efetve, the metho in. which they. are 
foblaiied is the same, the thick lump of law forming. the 
bottom of ber and wine bots beng selected forthe purpose, 

never the thinner portions? 

This eyewitnes evidcace of the direct asociation of the stone 
tools toa surviving tebe i the best avaiable evidence of late 
Survival on the mainland of the Late Stone Age technigues, fel 
to evident, from the description of the mate culture by EH 
Man, that the Stone’ Age huntersher folk economy. depended 
eatensively on bone, abel and plant product (especally bamboo), 
a Feat in area climatic similar fo Indias and that these Fae 
‘materials were snuch more importante and useful than stone the 
Temains of which so fortitounly make us bleve otherwise. 
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‘The Mankind Quarterly. Eied by R. Gayre of Gayre, Val. I 
‘Not, 1-3, Edinburgh, 1960-1, Price 61, each number 
189 ‘The need for a wide and deep understanding of the 
nature and causes of human vartation, and in particular 
‘of the biological bass to racial diference has ever been so mpottant 
Ss it i today. Yet very few know ofthe dramatic progres tat has 
been made n phys anthropology in recent yar an the ict 
is s0 close to everyday human experience, to the prejudices innate 
and acquired which exist in everyone, that ignorance fakes the form 
of ‘being wrong.’ One would, therelore, very much welcome the 
publication ofa journal which aimed at correcting the many wide- 
Spread and dangerous misconceptions. Judged from the firse three 
ftumbers, however, The Mankind Jounal is very fa from being such 
a journal. Few of the contributions have any merit whatsoever, 
and many are no more than incompetent attempts to rationalize 
irrational opinions. 








‘The gene gay of th jours is wal nde aan aie 
cotited “Fallacies Inherent i Polymorphism’ by the efit, Re 
Gayre of Gayre: edocs not sce too much to expect thatthe author 
of 2 paper with sack tide sould atlas be sequined with the 
Gonceps of modern geneticy, bit theres no evidence of this 
‘Apparel, even the terol ofthe wajet snot understood 
For intane, ies more than mleaing fo ay “Polymorphisn 
die fo mutations" when the whole pont abou polymorph 
thatthe diferent forms do not occur merely 4 1 consequence of 
sue matin “Ati th cn rr cst 
Imater very mach since, so far 2 an be judges the subjoet othe 
Paper isnot esentilly concemed with polymorphism a atl The 
fan hee he he ee violet Seen 
‘f man and that genetics and anthropologists ae competent 
they happen fo 6 tat the peter of hana wade aes 
fsographial areas shown a Continuous gradation of change wih 
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polar types connected by. displaying practically every 
Tepes kaceniiey Be o te stake ome w cone 
then, Gayre of Gayre is really discusing the mature of human 
polytypist, sce itis apparent that every population could be 
polymorphic for every characcr and yet each be gencti- 
Elly nie. Bur he doesnot appear to know what polysypinn bz 
defining the term 35 the state of more than one type of any given 
character in any single race" Such particular errors 3s this ean easly 
be pointed out, bur to evaluate the general substance of the paper i 
imposible unless one is tained in the art of criticizing nonsense. 
Few anthropologist of genctciss can claim this distinction. If i 
bbe considered that this judgment is under any circumstances too 
res creehe Bred is very recat 
mhansky's paper ia A Conury of Darwin. To attempt 10 to 
bamirch the gre contribution tat Dobekansky has made to 
anthropology is really unforgivable, 
‘Many of the other contributions to The Mankind Quarterly bear 
the hallmark of Fallacies Inherent in Polymorphism.” C. Gitlin a 
‘entitled ‘The Testing of Negro Intelligence’ advances the 
Following theorem as though i were ome fundamental dacovery: 
“If in a stable environment, two groups of individuals diferentiate 
themuclves by virtue ofa characte which, at least in par, is heredi~ 
tug and which at let in ae of theo groups say fo atral 
selection. the differences observed wo 





groups are, at 
feast in par, innate What this presumably means, if e means any= 
thing at all, telationship between how a 
apse win t popoenion W ceeeriaed tl rw itera 
between two populations is determined, This és no theorem; a 


Teltomhip ofan exis but ins character which has any environ 
mental Ibiity, ii certainly nota necesary onc, a is clearly indi- 
Sted by all the experimental evidence. Gini completely ignores 
pepeied, at mel alc ntigchs ma oe 
expected, that Erencer iit mt ly 
ce he character ha bee shown in white populations 
wea heritable bass. The approach of H. E. Garrett to the same 


problem is even more naive. His basic tn a review of 
's Chapter on Race and Ps seems to be that 
the difference in the ‘of American Negroes and whites 


{sso great that it cannot pousbly be duc to environment alone. Yet 
it is surely obvious to anyone that there can be no a prior limits to 
fo eho ldlnimg eg irm glee a 
inconsistencies. For example, in considering 
ance i ineligence tet Garrett eczes Kineberg fr 
Reinga ee ae at es Pees esse nee with Ue 
srreate than 120 reported some white ancestry. 
‘course, must be pointed out, but itis evident that 
believes the white ancestry fo be reponuble fr the res 
[presumably he is therefore of the opinion thac hybeids 
Eiteligence test better than at ast one ofthe parental racer Yee 
‘08 to make the following unqualified statement, "The weak 
ecridden population of Exype fers dramatic evidence of the 
fl effects of & hybridization which har gone on for 000 yeas 
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‘or incidentally, any that this ion has besn exceptionally 
ikceed by hybridisation. IF wich evidence exiy, then surly 1 
Should be presented. ‘ 


can be quietly cused without rancout ry 
and with ‘aim of elucidating facts" aim 
trany ofthe Contributions seems to Beto ele the fc (Perhaps 
it mught be mentioned here that the journal is shabbily produced 


the limitations of the tests he usci—as is 0, 
Sennjowanig ime ieee see 
few that formulate testable 


nly to be ceil of 



















‘As fir as I know there is no evidence that the Egyptian popaltion 
is more ‘divewe-ridden” than others in comparable environments, 
AFRICA, 


ae 
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Prehistoric Rock Art of the Federation of Rhodesia 
Nyasaland. By Blizabeth Goodall, C. K. 
190 } beennd GUE ciel by hope Smee 
{Chats & Winds for Nat. Publ. Tru), 1989. 

Gt text figt., 116 plates (108 in full colour). Price rie 
"This excellent production &s divided into four scons, dealing 
swith the rock paintings of Mashonaland, the rock art of Matabele- 
land, the rock paintings of Northern Rhodesia and N} 
2 composite fon the rock engravings of 
Zl Nya. Ech contr tea he gs 3 puter 
Bangle, with the result that the three approaches which 
Iriel tie petrnltcksocice Neca ws cpm 


“> 
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fll the lower pare. Deceased persons are frequently painted in an 
Seiad ia tat urn! Corn porate mee 
figure holds an oval object in the hand; the body is clbortcly 





‘wrapped in bandages and ready for burial. An astonishing aspect i 
the mask covering the face. The seudy of masks is an important 
‘ethnographic subject, customs of their usage reach back from the 


Present day to prohioric times. The deveed is not abwoluel 
Sead, his spcie can observe and influence the living” 34 
“Tete is no “certainty” about any single statement inthis des- 
cription which completely ignores local ethnological evidence, 
Paticularly that of von Sard, who fas shown thatthe postion 
opted by the large igure in this painting i tht sill employed by 
certain trl a ination, The mask is ao a fevare oC 
Tanta ination and so are the body decorations which ae hte 
described as bandages, In Pate LVI the body pater are represented 
‘bans, which mighe well look like bandiges but this sr From 
fan accurate copy of the painting, in which the bands are cleatly 
Aepiced a a series of rows of dats, My own copy of this paling 
2 my phage swt dn dts ad des the copy 
Pblished by Frobenius (Kulorgeshite Ain, Pte Lp, $08). 

There is x growing body of evidence vo indicate that ie panting 
ae Diana's Vow, the calien ngs at Ha Koto in 
Basutoland, and the socalled * Write Lady" panting inthe Brand 

South-West Aiea, do represent sidation sons, but this 
is completely ignored in Mrs. Goodalls treatment of the 
Mashonaland patting, 

Te unfortunate thatthe rock paling in Mashonaland, which 
ae the inet in the area unde consideration, were not studied from 
the same centile approach which Cooke and Clark have applied 
to the puntngs of Matabeleland, Northern RModess and Nyaa 
Iabd. Roger Summers in his editorial copay, bas attempted the 
dificult ek of correlating the varios viewpoint. He put forward 
the lowing sol fx he rok a of Cota nd Souter 

ica: 


About 4,000 a.¢.; The oldest ponible date for any Rhodesian 
for Nyasilind rock art; the date is considered far too early for 
ny exiting pangs 

Be 


i mea n. 
Rhodes 

‘About 1000-100 Ap.: Matabeleland Style a pais south 
to Seuth Aft, 

Siaeenthceatury onwards; Most Norther Rhodesian 
puaiags 

During sistoeth century, and’ siremth to. wvententh 
century: Matabellind Sle ad 4; the peak of Matbelcand 

ain 
Md eevevcenth cceury? Rezwi invasions dima Maci- 
elcid pointer, some of whom fee wenwards and pal fa 
Bend cn Matai 

rence to eghvecrh century: Great I 

ass e a untsinn Deateekeryars Le 

Nineteen Centar: Diety Whit’ palnsing in Northern 
ani Souther Rodel, georcrc engravings in Melattert 
Decay of rock art throughs Cental and Southern Ain 
fallowing durbances due to Za reson (810-1830). 


‘This isa chronological summary with which I personaly largely 
arc. Valo fel that he ne John Scofield would have given it 
his support, as no doubt would Willcox and Mason. But its not a 
chronology which woul be univenally accepted, tn view of this, 
fone would have expected (0 find references 10 the works on Which 
itis based, many of which are not mentioned anywhere inthe book. 

JAMES WALTON 



































ngs of rock art in Southern 























Les Arts plastiques du Congo Belge, fy Frans Olireht. Brussel 
(Eaktons Erume) 1989.-Pp. 16, 39 fest ftin 3 map, 

TOT spine 30 Bee i 
Flemish edition of this book was published in 

1946, based on a manuscript which had been completed in 1940. 
‘The French edition of 1959 is an almost exact replica of the original. 
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broken up some of the longer paragraphs, but the body of the 
text (pp. 9-129) follows the orga pagistion. 

Tne cl we rt ofl hain 

tance, Part (pp. 31-94) is ply called “The morphology 
‘Work of art Ie rt detailed analyst of style’ in the sity realistic 
{eise n which Frans Olbrechts understood it. Style to him was 
tainly the sum of factors ike posture, bodily proportion and ana- 
tie dean «given gee a et Of gre. Ths tho 
Spplied with grear consistency and singlemindednes, gave 
eeehire conte eek ine emai, wal eat 

ing and toning of Congo sculpture {ss to 
SUbstanlly corety as confirmed by Macien ‘Malgé le nombre 
Se documents nouveaux raembles dep vingt ans eles quelques 
sais de rectification tents par Tulanéime et par certaian de ss 
fives le schema tract par Olbrecha n'a pas sosblement var 
(Wroblines d'Afrique Cento, and quarter, No. 44, 1959, P88) 

‘Pat (pp. 08-129) b called “The fiction of the work of at! 
Here the suihor hid to rely on secondhand information foe the 
three chapers (out of sven) which actually describe some of the 
Socal functions of Congo ar. But he was clearly more iterested 
In iconography. ‘The longest and est chapter i on "mod. Ths 
tubjectofered, plenty of scope for making precie and. direct 
thrvaons about age on gs nner of caren 
‘Masks are piven very lite space inthe whole bok. Tiss probably 
Ia ty conan fiver figs deat on which bie & 
stylistic inventory, since they have no bodies. 

"The photographic material iy plentfal and well indexed. ‘The 
rawings by }. van Noten, with their sweety westernized facial 
fxpresony” would. have been better replaced by photog 
pile» wey rs manor of wrong relecpce net 
‘ebting to thee drawings have been carried over fom the fist 
Edition, with some new errors added. This is the only ericiam of 
fn orherwive well produced and uenly teanated text of a 
itnportan eandard work. GUY ATKINS 














‘The Luapula of Northern Rhodesia. By Ian Cunnison, 
192 ‘Manchester (U.P. for Rhoder-Livingstone Inst), 1959. 


Py a9 Pre 0 182 
‘or. Cumison worked amoug the peoples of the 
Lapa Valley fo somie 36 months between 1948 an 195 le has 
Acad pablihed 3 "monorphand ee noble pape ot 
‘ariow specs of thcie pole fe and religious activity and ia 
This book Gevribethow ition which maintain and overcome 
the eral diviions ofthe ocey” Gunnison vex thos at" ter 
‘edit nations fo they exciade on the one hand he kinship 
ind the formal al-embracng politcal organization, soon the 
bier hand the howehold and domestic inp organization," Tis 
trea of socal coe of te ae to scale cetVnciogt, for 
it lacs the simple then of atonal survival which chaceres 
Tpit et i heen pe. aie ae ne 
docs ot have the cyclical qty pone on nip organ 
by the Taeworsbie peanign or tho penetra: 110 Shree ba le 
there pre secindog taney pons sluions 6 probleas of Sor 
ceanisadon, and this ac of determinien comes out Geary i 
Ganon's book, He dob wit clnty ant ln consdentle 
eal th way wich he poulton ofthe Lana Valley 
Gide ns te has aero cen ee ea 
of thee various units are Inked both tally and by relations of 
power and authori. But ie remaine a picture of wis o€ vorbe= 
‘nes of what wax tal fever bacomie plete oC Wha met bel 
Iemay wel be tat in his area of socal here room fra great 
teal of variation that doet moe gical afc other appect 6 eel 
Structure, but think that forthe Lapua the positon wotld be 
‘carer Cunson had publhed more on domes and economic 
lige betore acing the abject matter ofthis bok: On the Lapa, 
socal ie at this intermedi lve ycharaccrid by what sight 
be called sal symbions abd by a teeta noel arate: 
Thich provide a charter for prosat group ‘Bat thse 
aratives Buren ony one pare of contemporary sal Orgiea= 
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external commercial trade in fish and by labour migration to the 
‘Copperbelt and these activities lie outside the corpus of traditional 
charters for social action. Cunnisoa shows how even those people 
whose economic activities are based on the Copperbelt maintain 


tha ie dens np a fect wat 
extent this interest connected with proent-day scevitic, He calls 
and he amply 


tis Lise chaptce "History in a complex society” 
Secgeeate Se comchaly ol te Laney womtoed 
recounted by the people: but this complexity docs not match wit 
the present-day complexity of the society, with its intemational 
administrative divisions, its dependence on the wider Rhodesian 
economy, with the strong support for Jchovah's Witness and the 
‘widespread desire to live in brick houses. If socal life is a jig-saw 
Bone hat, must be decribed piewe by pice before it can be 
‘comprehended as a whol, i s advantageous to sat from a corner 
ee: yen nt tte 
ten fir together oaly loosely. 
CGrontca ticeky sof emo a prose ois ld ston 


and he is well aware of it It isthe people, and not just 
‘Cnison, who continually hark back to fe pa ashe puis it, 
ham (or thee intermediate social groups "a of 
‘ltnctivenem than the socal realty would warrant H 


states how the spc ecologieal tod Minooka esis tas 
Talley have brought about the diferences beween the 
te pac ihn coin, a 
Interesting to cary dh point farther and vo compare the Lanpula 
Kingdom with the other riverine uate of the region, the Darec. 
Both Kingdoms are culturally heterogencou, and ied on the 
Lespala “etal slsason i someting aba to 
‘ed! miei 


‘a 


‘now been seriously impaired. In the Barote 
tion is not abundant and land rights rej 
44 in the Luapula Valley a man is fice to cultivate where he likes. 


traditional cconomy; but the continuing interest in ritual control of 
Porpeedly spl qiakog a deren 
ales ee gene tare os sate tad aa 
Ae ee eee 
aketchily. His account of the Lunda, the ruling tribe, is necessarily. 
involved but the distinction, if there is one, between Lunda fase ie 
Bog ed mae orc a 
clarified. Lunda clans, like those of the other 
em te eevee eee 
Ppatrilincally, It would seem that there must be 
eee monies we atts Seas ee 
Se te a ets Of Laine 
Canes cacpectlaageenrcintos ote cd 
porbe ocy| alageg eer fenb agree 
led ay lew pants 
Tt ee wcdances te onthe ache 
Sele Seether me rs 
beadinan. We shall look forward with pleasure to his book on the 
kingship. J. A. BARNES 
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"he Calere of Probie Harpe Pat By Bie J Bw 
igs. London (O.UP. 


Inst, Orford), 1960, 


193 Sees 


‘courage set herself the 
Derek oak of epg cede es i ees 
history." With a dogged perseverance worthy of all prase she has 
visited ‘America which contains such 


and has thus traced to their present location many otherwise lot 
Jems of scattered tomb groups. She has visited all the accesible sites 
$n Egypt where pdm jects hve been found The ree of 





grou wih oct eps eee ape 


disewses 10 common in fy-ridden 
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‘The Da of dhe Suhunie Reion. Habs Ker Sha 
194 (Nort-Eist Front: Agen), 1959. Pp. 139, 


halle ct, le 
This slim but well 3nd illustrated mono 


graph on the Daflas of the hill country west of the Sobansiri and 
south of the Kamla River does credit both to the author and to 
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‘continuation of the of encouraging. ic 
research and the ‘of ethnographical works os the hill, 
tribes of Asam. j, most vigorously in the days of 


Profesor J. H. Hutton and the late J. P. Milly has found 
‘champion in the pero of Dr. Verricr Elwin, who holds the position 


-* 
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‘of Adviser for Tribal Affairs, North-East Frontier Agency. His 
Sympathcic atitude othe rte no les tha is ee of tye 
and literary form seem to have been imparted to the young Indisn 
research officers whose important task i isto study the populations 
of areas newly taken under the administrative control of the 
Government of India. As one who faced a similar task when the 
systematic exploration of the Subansiri region was inaugurated in 
1944 and 1945, Lan appreciate the difficulies of Mr. B. K. Shukla's 
‘work as much as the great attriction and opportunity of sustained 
anthropological research among tribes of sich individuality and 
interest as Daflas and Apa Tani. 

‘There can be no doubt that, within the limitations of a book 
directed to the educated layman rather than to the academic 
‘anthropologist, Mr. Shukla has made a valuable contribution to 
ethnographical knowledge, The present monograph, which happily 
is but a forerumner of a more comprehensive volume on the Dallas 
already planned by the author, begins with a brit account of the 
distribution, myths of origin and documentary history of the tribe, 
‘Which inthe area under review hasan estimated strength of well aver 
40,000 souls This is followed by an informative chaptcr on material 
culture and economic activites, including the crafts of pottery, 
‘weaving and metallurgy. Though both iron and a soft alloy of 
silver, copper and tin have to be obtained from: the plains of Assam 
and Tibet, Dafla are experienced in the workings of iron as well 
as in the casting of omaments by the cite perdue process. ‘These 
activities represent almost the only. example of occupational 

io at the voclwan of te fine da ot der 
from those of ordinary men engaged in agriculture, 

‘The chapter on the organization of society confirms my own view 
that the entire population of the Subansiri region, with the exception 
of the tribes of Apa Tanis and Sulungs, forms one segmentary 
endogamous society, whose fundamental unity is rationalized by 
the fiction of descent from a single ancestor. This society comprises 
‘number of groups speaking different dialects, some of them barely 
mutually understandable, but a network of marriage relations 
extends acros geographical barriers no less than linguistic frontiers, 
Jn the section dealing with the social unit represented by a long 
hhowse, one would have liked some more concrete data on the 
inter-elations of the members of such a cluster of faiies. The 
author states that the families living under one roof are ‘not 
necessarily subject to the head of the hou,’ and itis indeed a wel 
Known fact that cach family has its independent cultivation, grain 
store and cooking hearth. But in a soclty where the individual 
Jong howses are vittually the only permanent political units, the 
inhabitants ofa setlement co-operating neither in common defence 
not in the administration of justice, itis dificult to visualize how 
such units can retain their cobesion if the head of the house exerts 
‘io authority. Another point on which further information is 
required isthe postion of women. According to the author “Dafa 
‘customary law is silent over the rights of women,” but itis a fact 
that the ownenhip of many of the valuable omanents rests with 
women, and that most of such ornaments pass from mother to 
daughter in the form of dowries that remain the property of 
married women. The author doc not mention that unmarried 
‘women may own cattle and even slaves, and accumulate stores of 

bby engaging in cultivation oftheir own. This fact, to which L 
Sew anton in my Himslpon Bakr (p18, asin of great 
Significance, and i sto be hoped that in his further study of Dalla 
society Mr. Shukla will analyse the legal position of women in 
greater detail, 

“There is an extremely interesting chapter on warfare, fouds and 
the settlement of disputes. It is fortunate tha these subjects could be 
studied at a time when conditions before the establishment of 

sovernment control were fresh in the minds ofthe tribesmen, and 
{ding indeed sl continues in many pat ofthe hl na acety 
‘without any established authority capable of impos 
it's difficult to see how ‘customary law" could be enforced, but 1 

fee with the author that the Daflas have certain definite notions 
hour righ an and that the whole system of settling dis 
putes by negotiation is workable only because the negotiating 
Parties argue within the framework of generally accepted ideas of 
‘cquitability. The system has its limitations, however, and there is 

















sanctions, 
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no ral chee: the depredatocs of «war leader wpported by 
Powectl Linen and followers , 

Ti book cooclodes wit a chapler on eligon, ac inthis oo 
‘the author shows his skill in distinguishing the basic features from 
ths lr of dcle Hs otrpertion of the Date pol concep 
differs to some extent from the one which I have advanced in my 
Frazer lecture (J. R. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. LXXXIL, Part 1, 1983, 
p. 43), and the difference revolves round the question whether the 
Bodlh in of re dct soul omens stivig ace Sty at 
Thad suggested, or whether orum, translated by the author simply 
fs “woul wands for the poset ofthe deprted tat exer he 
land of the dead, ax well as for that aspect of the departed which 
femains i fopch wih the Kung ar can afer ther welare 
Purthor research is required to solve this problem, and Mr, Shukla's 
Ccatioued precace ithe NoivEasert ron Agesy pers 
thio he lina rove whan cven let mya 
of ‘cichatological belie(s, Meanwhile his monograph will 
serve as a readable and competent wpe of a tribe 0 far virtually 
Crpreaed fa te eopraple Ie 

TC Vow FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Archeological Finds on, Lamia land near Hong Kong. 
By Daniel J, Fins, S.J. Hong Kong (Ricci Hall, Univer= 
195 sity wv) Fed Kong), 1938. Pp. 278, plates, text ign. 


Between 1933 and 1936 there appeared a series of articles (the 
Jax one poahumously) by Father Fin in The Hong Kon Natrli. 
‘Those articles, of fundamental importance for the early history of 
sout-at China, lays dificult f find, have now been reprited 
through the care of Father Ryan and on the urging of Fins end, 
‘specially John Galvin whose asiocation with him in his esearch 
was of long standing, Although, as Father Ryan notes, much further 
work has been done on the problems with which Finn was con 
ccemed, these studies remain essential for the understanding of the 
development of historical cultures in the region of Hong Kong atid 
its hinterland, Indeed, they concern more than this, for by its 
oon, the are of te Canton dee contributes oot knowledge 
‘of the complex interrelations Between regions as fix apart as Japan, 
Manchras Yanan and Indooeda: The earl sbaevaiods nd 
the amply documented comparative studies which Father Finn made 
cover a period of crucial in forthe history of the Far East, 
‘The Chinese expansion southwards was bringing them into contact 

rd conflict with the Nan. Yueh, ‘The bronze cultures of Yunnan 
ad Tonkin were developing, perhaps unde dhe nence ofthe 
South Cina bronze indir of which we il know lite, A new 
‘wave of cultural influence was reaching the Philippines, (© move out 
lino the Pacific. The Yuch culture (in Eberhart sine) stretched 
from Japan to Indo-China, Ad ll hee event, and wer 00, ate 
reflecied in the archrological record of Hong Kong to which Father 
Finn dedicated so much time and learning, in the corapany of his 
friends, Heanly, Herklots, Schofield and Shellhear, One does not 
have to subscribe to all thir conclusions in order to recognize the 
inyortnc of the work which they achive anv be gael or 
the act of piety which has led tothe republication ofthese papers 
‘The Socety of fous has. along an! hoourable history of Chinese 
scholarship: Father Finn’s work is worthy of the Hall which beats 
the name of his great predecessor. ANTHONY CHRISTIE 











‘The Cult of the Dead among the Natives of the Amur Basin, 








196 Coe hae (Mt sg Pes eo 


‘The name ofthis book ia litle misleading. There isno prominent 
«alt of the dead among the Amur tibes—Ehiryat, Tung (Even, 
‘Manchu, Goldi, Olchi, Gilyak and others, The author dedicates ten 
pages to the “dcification ofthe dead,’ and that seems to exhaist the 
subject. Ie is obvious that by ‘cult? he understands all the ideas, 
‘customs and rites that are astociated with the dead body. This is an 
‘unfortunate terminology which ought to be a 

‘Nevertheless, the ‘well known for his eatice research in 
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ste All this adds to our sketchy ‘of these peoples. Ie 
furthermore, a contribution to that branch of socal anthropology 
‘Which for such long time has been neglected in so many. places, 
comparative religion 

Te i to be regretted, however, that the comparisons made are 
lose date mestiopes, The author as count the ld 
scrap-book method 0 severly criticized '3g0, and super~ 
ficial simiaritics in diffrent places in America and Asta are wed a3 
tools to build up rather bold theories ofthe seacture and diffesion 
‘of ideas and customs. Thus we are told thatthe natives of the Amur 


year of roxarch are here easily “solved” in a few lines. By 
fappily unaware of Paulson's sues of North Eurasian 
‘conceptions and of my analyses of the soul ideas of the North 


‘American Indians. The same wn 


iscustn isa 
‘oC the origin of death without even quoting 
could eaily be adduced. 

AF the author's data on the Amur death site, in thenmelves 3 
‘valuable contribution, fad been investigated in comparison with 
the corresponding rites in adjoining seas, the results of this seady 
‘Would have been more satisfactory than ix ow the ese. 

AKE HULTKRANTZ, 


Paiiji, the Culture Hero: A Structural Study of Religion in 
Java. By WH. Rawers, Kon. Inst. voor de Taal, 

[QZ ttc Volkenkande, Tralation Seis 3 (omonstioned 
by the Netherlands Institue for International 








N Serine, 1961 
anthropological literature with this work, which so far was hardly 
ais Rey Syrsrlied 
mind tat Rasers over snene 

Uciden Ph.D. theis oa “De Pandj-Romaa” (Antwerp, 1933, pp 
279. eed flowed by the oak of ad 
Stays of Overtoct, then we rogee that inthis Book 

teen wed for wi scm to me vo bes mideading colonies ee, 
of these esays, C, HOOYKAAS 


‘Bali: Studies in Life, and Ritual, Selected Sulic 
inca iy Bath Shaler, Vee Sse gee 

198 Ff res! (ran Hoeve), 1960. Pp. xiv, 434, maps, 
text fi. 

This i the fifth in the hi stl prs of tons of 

Dutch works on Indoucsia Royal. Tropical 

Institute of Amsterdam. Ir comprises a 73-page general introduction 

to Balinese calture especially written for this volume by Dr. J. L, 

Swellengrebel, author of the well-known Kerk ex Tempel op Bal 

(1948), and translations of ten famous articles and. 

Goris Korn, Grader and Franken, viz, "The religious character 





of Teaganan’ Poy integral 
‘except tn the (Graders esay on the Pémayun temple, it 
‘which sight cxchions and summartom have teen mead ard 


index. 
it would be impertinent to review these classical studies by such 
renowned: 





‘nd fiance sh ee ah the whch eer a 

Galt Resins). ‘The Hae (Nijhf) 1999. Pp, $04, 19 panes forth may well mis, 

Regn Rivlin em Seige ae 

Profesor J.P. B. de Joweln de Jong, in an introduction of s pp, tr indobean, 

gress exposion of We Reser ad ae Bei higher pce casted by peng temo a 

Stady of Religion.’ He agrees with EvanePrtchard, according to they rest The cond nent ecco 

whom ‘one ofthe mos important achievements isthe awarcnca a seauble and gency 

that religions fet have to be studied as sca cs, in connexon for thought ceaet ns Dos 

With other socal fics; of, a its expresed by Radcife-Brown ‘Wh fer antsnes, occurs 

and other in connexion with socal stucture” the Engl reader accttomed tothe usual 

ifagey wat one ofthe it, if ot the fis, wo demonsrate the point concen te rendering of the plural in donee ae 

breakable nity of myth, ritual and socal structure in one The ethnographic caarentin eer tie 

Particular cultural cnvitoament In tis beak we fed "Gn ae sod the we here of such forms as panes wis (blackemide' ie 

‘Meaning of Javanese Drana (1935, pp 1-61),"Sivaand Buddha in thoronghy 

the East Indian Atchpelygo (936, pp. 63-91); "On the Origa of "The Sefalstet though occasionally Gling in small 

the Javanese Theat’ (i981 pp. 93-215) and "On the Javancse Kes" points of Eng ons are wry compccah dane en 

(G40, pp. 317-97). A sinepoge plonary is included. uniquely va 10 some of the mos important 

{could not agree more when Frofeuoe DeJong ends by eying: sipecs of Hain cure, and ian cuenta seein Pane 

{We ny opinion we owe a deb of pratie to the Royal lntiate 3a concerned witht eapendots aad apa a 

of Linguistics, Geography and for having enriched RODNEY NEEDHAM 

EUROPE 

Die Antinge der grischischen Literatur: Vortragen. By sage, isnot casly seen, The heramcterofcoure is ax Mare. 
Kersky Marit, Budapest Fhugarian Acad. Sa) iota, Sa ‘lr in origin than Homer, Aso the 

199 Pp, $27, 13 plates. Price £2 135. 6. magical formulz, they consist largely of some lines which rhyme 
‘Thins hevy book in cvry seme. kisuncomfor= ther middle and end and vege an enumeration of 

atic in the hand ad the contents re lengthy and ponderow, four some sort, noubly Mal, Th ah Shier ek oo ee ee 

Stormont chapters making wp the bulk'of the work. These deal Catslogur of the Shipr That ths cre had sa hie ee 

PSReY (it Je cas Rory of the Muses, the Sires, the magic or that s skye; motrioudy. an sentence 

feginnings of the heramcter and the trnlion om megeod opr ata normal fe ad nda eps 

Farmute to spi vere. which te author suppose to have taken both anproved and wnpromab: Ahk oot ae ten Re 

hing. The comexion of the fe veo chapaet tok Go limes feet ea ea eee 

ny conterion ro an 2 great deal of ironing er eles & 

feed abject ofthe book, or indeed with Greck rare a any rary bur lable eis Wy Rost 
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‘MARAE’ IN THE OPUNOHU VALLEY, MOOREA 





MOOREAN ARCHAOLOGY: A PRELIMINARY REPORT * 


by 


ROGER C. GREEN, BA. BSc. 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Programme 

The prehistory of the Society Islands, once a 
ZOO subjet for speculation among ethnologist: and 
archologists, is now under investigation. The results 
from one of the first among these investigations, a survey 
pa cation: a sac sites on the island of Moorea, 
are the subject o iminary report.® 

Th the Socery lands an cartier sody ofthe stone remains 
by Emory furnishes the present-day archaologist with an 
inyaluablepointof departure. However, whatiscustomarily 
second point of departure, a balanced treatment of material 
tallare Fascd on eld work and. museca collections, is 
lacking. In addition no modem stratigraphic excavations 
had ever been undertaken. The archaological programme 
on the sland of Moorea from March to September of 1960 
vas conducted with these fitors in mind. 

srogramine began with a survey of all stone remains 
within the ‘Opunohu valley. Its aim was the development 
‘of a concise picture of settlement inland. This type of 
survey for a single valley, would serve, it was felt, in a 
complimentary and corrective capacity to the broader but 
fer lotensive sudy, by Emory, Whereat his. primary 
emphasis lay on the group-wide distribution of the more 
prominent religious structures or marae, the emphasis here 
‘was on recording all types of remains and, what is more 
important, studying the relationship between agriculeural 
areas, houschold dwellings, and various religious con- 
ions, From study of this data itis hoj some 
of land we, ditibuton of setlemens, social 
organization, tion will emerge. At 
present. additional erieutendews provide a sounder 
chronological framework for the various structural types 
and studics of comparable situations inland in Tahiti are 
n to asess what are suggestive results from the 
Opunohu valley of Moorea. 

‘Not only is a comprehensive study of the material 
culture unavailable, but many ‘museum specimens from 
the Society Islands lack adequate documentation, so that 
there is a need for published descriptions of 
tcllections where the leeliry of each specimen is known 
and the association with any prehistoric remains noted. 
Success in this direction was obtained by recording speci- 

te collections whose exact location ‘within 
the Papeto'ai district could be given. Their number was 
more than doubled by surface collecting both in the 
Opunohs valley and along the coast. In all 196 artifacts 
distributed among 23 descriptive types were reco 

“The second important phase of the programme was a 
series of controlled excavations. In April operations were 

at one of the better house sites in the Of 
ey. The site consisted of a large round-ended dwelling 
‘* With Plate Q, three text figures ond a table 











ith a well preserved pavement in front, and a smaller 
oungular building on the east side. The excavations 
breadfruit pits, and ovens asociated 


screed oper oe = 
with thos dwalings. They abo provided evidence of 3 
house with similar features associated with an earlier period 
of occupation. 

In July and August six weeks were spent in investigations 
aco pola in she extensve but tia coastal midden which 
runs along both sides of Opunohu Bay and extends around 
the point into an even more extensive midden which 
underlies the present-day village of Papeto'ai. Each site 
produced a quantity of fa especially shell, 
Associated with artifacs ranging in time from the thirteenth 
ccorury £3, into the era of exly 
standing in the collection are finished portions of one-piece 
and bonito-lure fishhooks, and incomplete examples 
showing the various stages of manufacture, Less nutmerous 
but present were stone adzes, shell chisels, pounders, 
shell coconi and files. Accompanying this 
‘material was sufficient charcoal to collect 95 carbon samples, 


‘two of which were submitted for radio-active analysis and 
date. These samples from the base of cultural its in. 
two sites located within Papetoai village yiek of 


760+ 80 and 540475 years ago (A.n. 1200 80 and 1430 
£75). 


Preliminary Results of Opunohu Survey 

sone ee? — ruins, Legere = collections 
will be the subject of subsequent articles, in ini 
space I shoul Tie to rohamo Baty ta of 
Trocurs found ia the survey si ete somes 
their nature and significance. 

The Opunohu valley is roughly coincident with the 
crater portion of the volcano that formed the island (map, 
fig. 1). A central ridge descends into the valley from 
Mau'aroa dividing the upper portion of the valley into two 
tunequal sections. ‘The larger eastern side the natives call 
\Vaipohe, the smaller western side Amchiti, Each side is well 
watered and drained by a main stream that branches into 
innumerable dendritic tributaries at its upper end. At the 
lower end where the two streams join, the valley floor is 
low, broad, nearly flat and filled with a rich alluvium, 
While this condition continues up both che main valleys, 
farther inland the ground rises gently and then breaks into 

es of fern-and-tree-covered. Ti 


2 series of separated 
narrower tree-choked valleys with pie pee 
In the broad flat at the end of the bay one finds only a 


the less imposing house 
boll dercings: agsculmel sreat and caller 
shrines could all have been destroyed 


few poorly preserved evidences of occupation and no 
structures. 

ey civa~ 

tions and building projects, foods, and burial by allavium. 














250 tomcovares never 





Fic. 1. MAP OF PART OF MOOREA 
‘Seale: 1/80,000 


I find it hard to believe, however, thatall traces of the more 
Imposing marae could have similarly disappeared without 
notice, Along the coast, even where site are almost totally 
destroyed, local. knowledge of them perists. However, 
natives know of no former marae in this locality and early 
visitors like Tyerman and Bennet, who describe their 
Journey down the bay and up the main stream, make no. 
‘mention of any marae.s At present there is no indication of 
extensive settlement immediately inland from the end of 
the bay, 

Tn te wenem portion ofthe valley, the fit chster of 
‘tins starts about one and a half kilometres inland where 
the floor begins to rise gently and the main stream branches 
for the first time. Above this central area are other smaller 
and less extensively inhabited clusters, each occupying one 
of the larger and les steeply sided valleys and separated one 
from the other by open fern-and-brush-covered ridges. 
More scattered ruins prevail along smaller adjoining valleys, 
while those valleys deep within the interior with steep 





slopes and room for little more than the stream in the 
valley flor are noe vtled at al, Tn ener, moderately 
sloping incipient valleys, where the chances were greater 


of controlling the run-off and preserving structures from 
destruction by periodic flash floods which are frequent in 
the larger valleys, seem to have been favoured locations. 
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‘The western side of the eastern portion of the valley 
yielded surprisingly litde evidence of settlement, In con- 
trast, one locality of roughly oval shape, a kilometre and a. 
halfin diameter, and covered for the most part by a rather 
dense grove of Tahitian chestnut, contains more than 90 
per cent. of the steuctures recorded. The first ruins begin 
three kilometres inland at an alicude of almost 100 metres. 

‘A sizeable portion of this locality is bounded by a wall 
between two and four fect in height and two to three feet 
in thickness. If viewed from its geographical context, the 
locality appears as a confined area within a much larger 
valley containing other equally promising areas for 
settlement. When the content and fanetion of the structures 
within the locality are considered, the conclusion seems 
almost inescapable that it represents an important inland 
centre, 

‘An idea of the remarkable nature of this centre can be 
gained from the following description. Emory reports 
approximately 100 marae of all types from Tahiti, about 20 
fom Moores caclunvs/ of Openatia andl Tt Eon 
Leeward Islands. In this group an additional 89 marae from 
a single valley bulks very large. Of these, 69 lic within a 
locality of less than two square kilometres, giving some 
idea of the concentration involved, Add to them 34 
shrines other than those attached to marae, 16 round-ended 
houses, 28 rectangular houses, five raised and clongated 
platforms, three smaller raised platforms, three archery 
platforms and scatter among them as yet uncounted 
agricultural terraces, numerous living terraces and pave 
ments and you have a fair picture of the situation wit 
this centre, 

‘The structures indicate a fair amount of sociological 
complexity. Among the marae are two with worked stone 
facings in the walls and alu, one of which is clearly of 
the ‘coastal’ type. Emory correlates them directly with the 
higher status groups of ari’ and rata.’ Ie constitutes the 
first recorded instance of such marae occurring so far inland, 
Other marae have cut coral blocks 25 facing for the ahu and 
fll within Emory’s intermediate clas, but the large 
‘majority fall into his inland class, Some of the less complex 
among these are clearly family marae, Like the coastal’ 
marae, the assembly platforms, large round-ended. house, 
archery platforms and boundary walls indicate an area with 
substantial settlement of members from the higher-rankin, 
status positions, Even the place names like Titiroa ani 
Afarcaito suggest association with those who were captives 
and warriors, 

There are no villages, but on every knoll and ridge fla, 
and in the base of every incipient valley are one or more 
ruins in endless succession. One carly observer who. 
recognized their significance was Baesler, Trips into the 
interior of Moorea fed him to comment dat formerly the 
interior of the island was the most important area of 
habitation, but now the villages exist only on the coast? 
More recently Handy, in peated his 
that "a condideable ponion of the earlier araamn af the 
native population had taken refuge in the hinterland of 
Moorea,’ spent time in exploring the interior of the 
Opunohu and Papet'ai valleys The evidence, however, 
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does not support his contention thatthe ari as conquerors 
drove carler inhabitants into the interior; rather, on his 
own criteria, it would appear that people ofthis rank lived 
there. On the evidence of every type and variety of marac, 
iewould further appear tha it had been an important centre 
fEagn acrory easly period and contiived fn hts le 00 the 
point of European contact. In this case at least, the theory 
that the manahune, or those from the lower status positions, 
‘occupied the interior, while the ra’atia and art holding 
higher status postions resided on the points and coast does 
not stand up against the archeological evidence. 





Classification of Stone Remains 


‘At present no exhaustive clasification of ruin types has 
ev scape THs specs of th data will have to Su 
‘completion of the analysis, and the additional information 
from further excavations. However, it has become obvious 
from the variation and distribution encountered in marae 
that Emory's types of ‘coastal,’ “intermediate” and “inland” 
as divisions of a continuous series may in name prove 
misleading and as divisions may better be seen as broad 
classes under each of which there are a number of types and 
varieties. 

‘An idea of the range of ruins in the Opunchu valley 
may be gathered from Table I and the brief descriptive 
notes that follow. 


Group 1, agricultural teraces: Terracing, which form is location, 
ee recten ih ske aeer oeeies 
primatily for agriculture, is present throughout the valley. The wet 
ferace designed to hold of in an incipient valley 0 probably 
the most common type usually involving from three to six terrace 
‘walls, More extensive systems, located on gently sloping land and 
asiocated with a running stream nearby from which the water 
could be diverted into the system, are represented by three excellent 
Sand other more questionable examples. In contrast to these are a 
‘umber of dry terraces which receive only the moisture that falls on 
them, but do not appear to have been constructed 36 living sites. 
in gencral they cover a much smaller area than the wet-terrace 
system, The larger number of agricultural areas indicated for the 
‘western side is more representative of their proportion among the 
Total number of structures, because, in the time available, I found it 
Jimponsible to record allt terraces on the eastern side. Ir would not 
be unrealistic to double the number of wet terraces on that side. 

Group ree ares: second grou icy al howe con= 
seructions that define areas for shelter and dally life. They rany 
from simple household dwellings to elaborate buildings associated 
‘with community activities. As noted above, no attempt is made here 
to claw them on this basi, 

Sites with iouse walls outlined completely or in part by undressed 
but selected stone curbs ate common. They are usually associated 
wit all pavement, Ov sping land ne or mors tera wal 
Serve to retain the dirt fill and form a level area although neither 

ements ior terrace walls are invariable accompaniments of 
these dwellings. The remains have been distributed annong sites in 
‘which cither rectangulae or round-ended houses are clearly defined, 
and those in which a terrace with a portion of pavement of a 
incomplete wall curbing (or both) indicates a former dwelling, 

Th all cases the dwellings are built directly on the ground or level 
‘earth fill of the terrace, supporting the statement of most early 
‘observers thatthe floors were of earth covered with grass and mats 
"There is no evidence that the few examples of either large or small 
raised and paved stone platforms were ever intended as the bae for 
a dwelling 

‘Beside construction clearly recognizable as residence areas, there 
area number of what Ihave termed living flats, Their location and 
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manner of construction, sther 2s 2 slightly mised arca in a flat 
‘outlined on one oF mote sides by stone, oF a8 2 large broad dry 
terrace unsuited to agriculture, place them in this group, IF chese 
tnd many of the isolated pavements, some of which definitely 
indicate former dwellings, are added to what is already a respectable 
fnumber of residence areas, they become the most commonly 
‘encountered group of remains. 


‘TAME 1. SUMMARY OF STONE MEMAINS If THTE OPUNOMU VALLEY, 





‘MOOREA 
Desaiptve Type Western Eastern 
Group Tscaicucrunat Temaces 4s 2 
* Wer or rine 4 4 
. Dry at i 
Group It avstonce Annas 19 
ny ir hows romaine 4 3M 
® led house remain 5 16 
¢ “House terraces 33 6 
> Living las in Fl 
Group IIL amycious staucronss 6 109 
& ‘Detached shrines ES ra 
*Gaasal” marae with: 
a Worked stone in stepped ah — i 
¢ Worked stone in unstepped ah 
ov enclosing wall 1 2 
carta 
» tached end 
Sai Rae - 1 
. Attached abit with coral Mock 
“facing 1 2 
“Inland” roarae wit 
' ‘Detached aha with bonded fing — 1 
6 ‘Attached alsa with coral veneer — 6 
u Detached abu with oral veneer — B 
t Primary uprights ond enclosing 
wal, no ah 4 B 
, ved platform with aba, no = 
Primate ge perme, 
® i on pavement, 
ino enclosing wall 9 1 
L Unclassified marae 1 ° 
Group IV seectantzen sravctunes 3 » 
* “Archery plaforms a 3 
® Blongatel, raised, paved plat 
= 3 
© inal, rectangular, raised and 
paved pl = 3 
> Boundary walle 3 4 
Group V-_ PUNCTIONALLY UNASstoNED 
‘CONSTRUCTIONS 4s 38 
a Irolated pavements 7 20 
» Enclures lacking definitive 
“features ‘ 45 
© Disturbed sites 0 3 
Tol 194307 





Group II, religious sracures: In this group a distinction is made 
between a shrine and a marae. A shrine in this definition is # reet= 
angular and uncnclosed. pavement whose longest dimensions in 
keticral fess than 0 fest, the average size of the pavement being, 
sbout 10 by 15 feet, Intact, a shrine exhibits one or more rows of 
thee uprights at one end of the pavement and a backrest at the other. 
Tn the Opunohu slightly more than half of the 108 shrines occur 
arate structures fromthe marae; the remainder are attached to 
the longer sides of almost half the larger marae, ‘Thus while an 
attached shrine is characteristic of cerain marae in Moorea at 
Argent is known for only » few published examples fom 
iti. 
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Among the six stone images observed in position all but one were 
found on shrines (Bg. 3). The exception was in the same position on 
the simplest form of marse which differs from the shrine only in its 
larger size and complexity of uprights. Some of the detached shrines 
are associated with agricultural terraces suggesting their involvement 
in ceremonies surrounding crop fertility. 

‘The marae are listed in order of decreasing complexity. Most were 
sufficiently well preserved to determine a number of those features 
which I have found useful in clasifying them. Before describing 











Fic. 2. REAR VIEW OF STEPPED AHU OF DRESSED STONE ON’ 
‘COASTAL MARAE 
Site SeMO- 









Fic. 3. sToNE mace (11%) IN POSITION AMONG UPmGHTS 
(OF SMALL SiUNE 


the features associated with each type, however, let me stress that 
the order of listing does not imply any chronology except in the 
ost approximate term, This pct of the mis isi ned of 
further investigation and the data bearing on it are too detailed for 
discusion in this context. It should be noted, however, that the 
fine, a pavement with uprights, an image and backrest, in an 
‘enlarged version isthe simplest form of marae and hat these basic 
‘elements have a considerable antiquity as suggested by data for the 
remainder of Polynesia, Melanesia, Formosa, and China.» 
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‘The following are the main features of each form of marae: 
Ills: a rectangular raised pavement with wall facing of 
dresed curbs and round-ended stones. At one end of the 
pavement an ah with a similr facing rises in two steps 

(Plate Qa and fig. 3) 

Iifc: ather marae in which dresed stones and curbs appear 28 
the alu or enclosing Wall, but the ahu lacks steps, 
large rectangular enclosing wall usually with ‘at 
facing’ and capped by selected stone sabs (Plate Qi); a stepped 
‘thu with coral blocks a facing is attached to the enciosing wall 
land extends completely across one of the shorter sides. 

le: a large rectangular enclosing wall usually with “Ast 
facing" and capped by selected slabs; the alu with a facing of 
coral blocks stands 2s high as or higher than the enclosing wall 
to which itis attached, 

Ills: a large rectangular enclosing wall usually. with “fat 
facing’ and capped by selected slabs; the ahu which is separated 
from and slightly lower than the enclosing wall is faced with 
bands of dyke stone laid sideways altemating with coral 
blocks; a cist or vault lies within the Jong wall at the op 
end from the ah. 

lc: a carefully lid rectangular enclosing wall to which a 
stone alt lower thn the wall i attached, usualy in one corner, 
the front wall of the ahu is commonly decorated with a thin 
low coral veneer. 

ln: a carefully laid rectangular enclosing wall with a low 
and detached stoie alu, generally with a thin low coral veneer 
cron the front ofthe ai; in afew cases a cist exists in one of 
the longer walls. 

Ut: an enclosing wall around a pavement without alu; only 
vuprights and backrest lie within the court, 

iljza rectangular paved platform or terrace platform on one 
end of which is a low ah; in font on the pavement are 
uprights and backrest, 

ilk: 3 rectangular pavement or terrace platform without 
hu; only major and subsidiary sets of uprights and backrests 
occupy the pavement. 

TILL: marge which fora variety of reasons ae unclasified, 

Group IV, specialized structures: A number of structures are 
indentfiable ‘on their restricted occurrence and form as playing 
special roles. The three archery platforms, the first to be recorded 
‘utsie the Papeno'o valley, ae in general ofthe same form 38 those 
from that valley. 

The elongated, raed and paved platforms which donot i 
from. one of the more complex marae are, I believe, the talus 0 
chief's platform, # The function of the small raised and paved plat- 
forms is more dificult to determine. Two of them had larger than 
tual Backrests along one side. 

The question of boundary wall, especially around the village of 
Papet'a, lus long been atrbed to those Of ciel waa Bat 
sical fo aes anit. The oecrence his alley of 
similar walls, which from their poston are almost certainly of the 
pre-contact era, lends belief to the former existence elsewhere of 
walls bounding important centres of the ar jus as they did he 

Group V, functionally unassigned structures: Ia the present list 
certain ruins were not capable of more fictional descriptive 
classification, The majority are isolated pavements which are either 
Aestroyed shrines or paved areas in front of former dwellings, 
Most of the enclosures are destroyed marae, although others may be 
pig pens as my workmen jokingly maintained, The disturbed sites 
are cither formes arcas of scattered stone of partially buried 
seructures that require excavation. 
























‘Summary 

Results of an intensive survey and selected excavations of 
sites in the Opunohu valley of Moorea and along the coast 
bordering on the Opunohu bay mark the first step in 
recovering the prehistory of that island. They are sufficient 
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to show that a great deal of valuable data is available for 
both inland and coastal setdement. 

apie first dates from the cout of his land, while 
indicating a respectable antiquity for the setdlement 
toatl ty hone hoo 

predict a much longer period of settlement in the group. 
Nils dates Coen tis tishor an ax presrat woavadable on 


equally long or longer record may be Neverthe- 
Iess, knowledge of the lst 800 years will aid considerably 
in sorting out a vast bulk of materal. 

‘The problem brought out most strikingly by these 


preliminary results is the totally unexpected diversity and 
cect aoe in the interior of the island, 
4 subject on which there are at present few comparative 
data. An investigation of the contrast between this settle 
‘ment and that on the coast is absolutely vital to our under- 
standing of Tahitian society; it will only come from 
gations in both areas. Finally, in the not too 

10se who without benefit of archzology 
have written of the prehistory of these islands may find 
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students from Harvard University is covering the modem ethnology, 
‘Shno-bitory. and the group. A second programme 
Gander the dition of Dr. K_P. Emory ofthe Bemice P. Biop 
Museum is. it rit : 

ST wah to expres ay thanks tw Dr. DL. Oliver and Dr. H-L. 


ae a a ee OE 
Soir ean ee 
= See 





3K. P. Emory, * 
Bishop Mus Bill 116, 1933. 
* Dates determined by’ Ie. from samples (AMNH)=188 
sed UAMNH)-189 respec. Vane aot 
* James , editor, Journal of Voyages 
t, Esq. deputed from the 
to vist tain various stations in Ghe South 
‘Sea Telands, Chine, India, etc,, between the years 1821 and 1829, 
Boston, 1832, Vol. 1. pp. 796. 
* Emory, op- it, 1933, P. 28. 
7 Arthur Basler, Neve Sil 


* Handy, op. cit, 1930, pp. Saf. 
+K. P. Emory, “Polynesian Stone, 


of Oreania and Asia, edited by E. S. Coon, J. 


‘op. Cit, 1933, PP 89, 95- 
Bassler, op. tit 1900, P- 119. 


VETERANS AND FACTIONS IN PUEBLO SOCIETY 


J. R. FOX, B.SC.(SOC.) 
Department of Sociology, University of Exeter 


DOT Ong. eames imporane quesins for the 
student of Pucblo society is chat of survival— 
not only the survival of the Pueblos in the face of the direct 
impact of outside interference, but their survival despite 
ll ik na Ss Ba et 
gcly a It of the former). It is interesting | ‘many of 
Ma ches Mare ce pore x tied lure thee 
side,’ ‘Progresive’ factions have been often only too 
willing to accept the ways of the various conquerors, and 
‘even in those villages which have consciously tried to keep 
their culture intact, pervasive factional have 
threatened the social fabric (Eggan, 1950; 
1960; Fenton, 1957; French, 1948) 
usually labelled ‘progressive’ and ‘conservative’ or some- 
thing such, and are ized on the one hand as being 
those who are willing to accept ‘Anglo’ ways rect the 
authority o} tional leaders, and generally concur 
svith the breaking-up of some of the traditional Pucblo 
way of life: and on the other hand as being the 
of the old ways and the old leaders. Each Pueblo adds 
jts own flavour to this basic recipe—Protestantism versus 





ism being some of the issucs, 

A farther factor which, it would sem, threatens the 
integrity of Pucblo culture is the influence of returned 
veterans with their taste of wider experience and their 
broader knowledge. Siegel and Beals point out that these 
veterans have been “oriented to more reference points 
more intensively than have the prevailing theocrats.” In 
Taos Pucblo they represent one of the major sources of 
facionalism because they have been “ata disadvancage in 
gaining experience requisite for power posi- 
Sona! We occ, Hapa me tains that ‘None of the 
Pucblos is organized to cope with factional disputes in any 
constructive way.” I want heret to examine the impact of 
veterans on the ‘of Cochiti and its consequences for 
the factional situation there.* 

‘Lange (1959) summarizes the main features of Cochiti 
factionalism. At about the tum of the century several 
Indians who had been educated in schools away from the 
Pucblo returned with: Anglo’ names and proposed 
several changes in Pueblo life. These were: refusal to accept 
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the authority of the traditional officers of the Pucblo 
(cacique, war captains, medicine-socicty heads and their 
nominees the civil officer); repudiation of all aspects ofthe 
Dative religion, fa particular he Racin, mated dances 
representing the tribal deities, and the supernatural powers 
fof the medicine-sociery heads; strict adherence to the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. They found a number of 
supporters, largely from one moiety (usually referred to as 
a ‘Kiva’ after the semi-underground chamber which the 
moiety uses for ceremonies, et), the Pumpkin Kiva, Many 
Paraphin members and mést of the members ofthe oct 
Kiva, Turquoise, remained ‘Conservative’ and opposed 
the stand of the selfseyled' Progressives” The Church and 
Indian Service backed the Progressives, but the latter 
seemed to get the worst of the battle as the Pueblo officers 
still had some sanctions at their disposal to bring the 
offenders into line—largely the confiscation of land. As 
the original leaders of the progressive movement died the 
faction lost its drive and members gradually slipped back 
to the old ways. At the same time the medicine-soc 
heads and older conservatives have died and a more 
moderate state of affairs prevails, Progresives now help 
to manage ceremonies even if they do not actually take 
part, and on second thinking, a old age overakes them, 
some have even returned to the religious practices of theit 
youth, There still remain, however, the two poles of 
opinion, and occasionally bitter disputes bring out latent 
resentments and align families against each other. That 
great leavener of disputes—intermarriage—has succeeded 
in bringing together several families otherwise opposed 
and has softened the disputes in some directions. Most of 
these marriages are, however, contracted by veterans, 
which brings usto the place of ex-servicemen in the system. 

Just before the Second World War the situation in the 
Pacblo was pretty much as described above. The war 
catsed considerable diruption of Pueblo fe Many adult 
males were taken from the village and some never re- 
turned. The following table gives the figures for the two 
campaigns, 1940-45, and 1951-53 (Korea). 


In Died -Revenlisted Returned Returned 


service fo tonear 
Pueblo Puchlo 
1940-4533 3 s 4 2 
195-3 1 2 2B 
(incl, 5 from (incl. 3 from 
194-45) 1940-49) 


In 1958-59 there were still some 20 veterans living in 
Cochiti out of an adult male population of approximately 
107. Few had returned to their previous farming occupa 
tions and most were cither working for wages outside the 
Pucblo or doing paid work of some kind in and around it. 
Some were in fact farmers, but others were silversmiths, 
timber workers (at a nearby sawmill), draughtsmen, 
Janitors, school bus drivers, workers on ‘Anglo’ farms, etc. 
‘Thus to add to their experience in the forces they’ had 
Permanent contact with the outside world in large measure. 
‘This hindered their participation in Pueblo affairs, owing to 
the rule that officials must reside in the Pueblo and have no 
‘work outside it, 
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‘What has happened to the veterans in the Pucblo is 
interesting in terms of the factional situation. Many were 
the sons of conservatives and their earlier teaching does not 
scem to have left them. Of the veterans of 1940-45, most 
have returned to participation in a large part of the cere 
monial life, dancing Katsina and becoming members of 
the Kiva drum cultsand ‘managing" societies, At the same 
time they have tried to introduce many innovations into 
the Pucblo, often in the face of opposition from their older 
conservative relations. But the fact that they are themselves 
the sons of conservatives tas felped to Tesen the old 

e's opposition. Ina sense they area disappointment to 
Exremiss in both ietions ‘They are avoweely nats 
but also demand material improvement and changes in 

zation which are at variance with the ideas of the 
older, more conservative men. Their nativism antagonizes 
the hard-boiled progressives who would like to sce them 
¢go the whole hog with their ‘Anglo-cization’ of the Pucblo. 
Te is fascinating to see how some veterans treat the 
rogressive attitude as ‘old-fashioned.’ Their effect has 
ear to prosace third fore’ in Pueblo Risjmlivite 
but progressive force which seems to be providing a 
vigorous alternative to the other two spent factions and to 
the moderates who either sat on the fence ot took a ‘plague 
on both your howe’ view, What is more pata 
provided a reference group for younger people who, 
taking that stud, eve avoided Glug ney bees ie 
more extreme demands of the factions, The prestige of 
veterans as returned warriors is high and they are listened 


to with respect. 

"What al his mipactn fy thot wsidimalonal Views 
factonalsm in Coc i no longer valid The wa factors 
of nativism and progresivism have to be separated out in 
order to explain all the positions taken. This is illustrated 
in the following diageam: 





Conservatives 





By nativism here is meant the acceptance of the positive 
value of the native religion and ceremonialism, a pride in 
Indianness,and a desire to preserve ‘the old ways’ as much 
as possible. Progressivism means the acceptance of changes 
made ns by the assimilation of all the material 
benefits of ‘Anglo’ culeure, including electricity, water, 
sanitation, hospitals and doctors, motor transport, etc, 
Progressives and moderates tend to be more tolerant of 
anthropologists and to have a more positive attitude to 
many aspects of ‘Anglo’ life. Now the veterans have 
managed to combine both these stands and therein. lies 
their strength, But the question of why they were able to 
do this in Cochiti and not elsewhere still remains. 

The clue to this lies in the previously mentioned decline 
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of the medicine societies. No veterans to my knowledge 
have joined any of the medicine societies. These are the 
‘most conservative of the religious and political institutions 
in the Pucblo. They have failed to recruit new members, 
however, and it is contrary to Pueblo ethics to force 
membership. Had they still been flourishing, then the 
veterans might well have had a lot more trouble settling 
in after their retum. The medicine societies, unlike the 
Katsina cult, were also political organs, nominating the 
secular officers of the Pueblo, Their ritual functions were 
concerned largely with healing and hence came into specific 
conflict with the Indian service medical programme and 
also helped to keep alive belief in witches as sources of 
illness. In their political role they conflicted with the 
Tndian Service Administration and with ‘outside’ influence 
generally. To accept, for example, hospitals and health 
services and Indian Service Administration aid whole~ 
heartedly, would, if the medicine societies had flourished, 
have made it impossible to be fully nativistic in my sense. 
‘The Katsina and Kiva dance rituals on the other hand are 
less specifically in conflice with any ‘Anglo’ institutions. 
Their conflict is with the Catholic Church. This conflict 
hhas been resolved on the one hand by keeping the Katsina 
dances secret and apart from the church, and on the other 
by incorporating the animal and rain dances into the 
sic Of the Church, Thos the returning. vetcand coald 
fit into the nativistic side of Cochiti life without too much 
conflict, in the absence of pressure from the once all- 
powerful medicine societies. At Rio Grande Pucblos 
where these are still powerful and yer have failed to gain 
veteran support there is a great deal of conflie; eg. at 
Santo Domingo, where the veterans have been forced into 
the ultra-progressive camp and have formed a branch of 
the American Legion. There is no American Legion 
branch at Cochiti. 
The decline of the clan system and of agriculture also 
their parts in rendering veteran participation easy. 
tet Cote naa ae 
thoroughly bilateral kinship system, and the lack of 
extensive agricultural activity, have meant that traditional 
demands and sanctions have lost theie force. This gives the 
veteran more freedom of action and hence lessens resent~ 
ments which he might otherwise have against the ‘ald 
‘ways.’ Itis important to note that the changes that we cite 
here took place before the war and are not a consequence 
of veteran activity. Had agriculture and the clan system 
still been effective social forces when the veterans returned, 
the rule that Pueblo officials have to live and work in the 
Pueblo would have been irksome to them, Most of them 
‘want to earn more than would be possible under a system 
of subsistence agriculture and co-operative farming, with 
obligations to clan and other relatives, and co the com- 
munity with respect to irrigation works. The absence of 
these pressures has enabled veterans to take up money- 
eaming occupations within the Pucblo and so qualify for 
offical posts there 
The place of the Catholic Church in this set-up is 
important. In fact Catholicism should be a third dimension, 
along with nativism and progressivism. Becoming less 
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nativistic does not necessorily mean becoming more 
Catholic. However, the older factional dispute led to a 


cleavage between the progressive supporters of Catholicism 
sad the conservative soporte ef the native religion, 
When the struggle was at its height there was almost a 
‘complete split, the conservatives, if pushed, being ready to 
leave the church. Butin a curious sense the church has been 
a focal point of unity rather than dissension. As long as the 
Franciscan fathers kept within what the majority of 
Cochiti thought were their proper bounds (serving mass 
and performing the other church rituals and "leaving. us to 
run ourown lives’) then the Indians were ready to pronounce 
themselves devout Catholics and support the church. Thus 
for most of the time there was a common meeting place 
and a common ritual for all sections of the village. The 
veterans too are devout Catholics (with some exceptions) 
Tee tie eles ceperieet intar ce ora ete 
to be more vigorous and positive towards the church than 
the non-vercran villagers have ever been able to manage. 
‘They feel less intimidated and over-awed than the non- 
travelled natives, and in many cases their experience is 
wider and more impressive than that of the priests. They 
are able to take the church in their stride and it looms less 
important to them than to the others, 

“Thus ic is that the experience gained by the veterans, far 
from disrupting them and hence the Pueblo at large, has 
given them the knowledge, ability and confidence to make 
the best of several worlds, or rather to make a new world 
out of the remnants of the old ones. One put it to me, “I'm 
a good Catholic and a good Indian, and I'm going to be 
both.’ In one or two interesting cases, however, there has 
been an even more extreme reaction against the church 
than even the most ultra-conservative would have con- 
templated. The attitude of one young ex-navy vereran has 
shocked the most nativistic in its extremism. This young 
man, the son of a much respected moderate who swung 
erween the two factional extremes, had had some 
education at college level on the G.I. Bill. He had studied 
philosophy and the history of New Mexico and the 
combination of these had turned him against the church, 
but in keeping with what seems to be peculiar in veteran 
experience, also against those conservatives who desired no 
changes at all. He has considered the relative merits of 
Catholic and Indian philosophy and considers the former 
deficient. He has worked outa of nativism which, 
despite its anti-Catholic flavour, includes God as an 
explanatory principle. (He is equated with the Sun Father 
and the Katsinas are ‘like saints.’) To him all aspects of 
nativistic religion were symbolic of various aspects of 
Pucblo life and ‘celebrated’ these. His objection to 
Catholicism was that it failed to symbolize properly the 
Indian way of life. He read books on Pueblo religion and 
made copious notes on prayer sticks and Katsinas, When he 
knew enough, he claimed, he would start to practice the 
religion, He told the priest to his face that he didn’t need 
his religion, ‘I got my own.’ He never went to church and 
urged his peers to do likewise—with conspicuous lack of 
success. They resented him, and while showing the 
Pueblo tolerance of opinion in these matters, they 
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laugh at him behind his back. In some ways they seemed 
to fear him, and most avoided him with a muttered ‘He 
talks too much.’ They were always reluctant to enter into 
discussion with him, one of chem maintaining, ‘It doesn't 
do any good to talk about these things we don’t under- 
stand anyway.” The unity which they were busily forging 
for themselves was a unity of practices, not of concepts. 
‘They had no need for, and were rather annoyed by, the 
excnaval anti-Catholic veteran's attempts to make a 
tational system out of what was a pragmatic behavioural 
‘compromise. 

‘This was one kind of deviation from the veteran norm. 
Others who could not adapt cither left the Pueblo or took 
to drink—usually at times of stress for the individuals 
concerned, «.g. just before ceremonies in which they were 
to participate. The firm veteran stand is typified by the 
silversmith who set up a workshop in the Pueblo and who 
sells his work outside as well as to visitors, He goes to 
museums to study old Pucblo designs to incorporate into 
a wish, Wek slic ‘shes saree roses che. Fees 
modernized his house and become a member of the civil 
government, at the sume time joining his Kiva drum cult 
and participating in Katsina rituals. Along with other 
easel ae erase pein in Vilas cor econ 
Ac the last change-over of officials, veterans occupied all 
the major posts in civil offices and have participated in all 
regimes since the war. 

There is no class-consciousness amongst the veteran: 
They have never recognized themsclves as a group with 
interests, In fact, they tend to think of theie relations to 
each other in terms ofthe ready-made ators of group 
membership and even as deadly rivals, eg. in the baseb: 
teams (Fox, 1961). But there is a covert unity of attitude 
and action amongst them which is having a marked 
stabilizing effect on Pucblo life and helping to make the 
transition from the old to the new less painful. They 
provide the bridge across which acculturation can travel, 
rather than the spearhead of change as in other Pucblos. 

The integrative effects of veterans in Cochiti has shown 
the importance of timing in veteran influence. The veterans 
became a potent force in Cochit society ata time when the 
various institutions which might have pushed them into an 
extreme position were dead or on the wane. They were 
as tied the Ge tae they vere mice ts cone of 
conservatives. This combination of circumstances, coupled 
with prestige, has made them the best hope for painless 
acculturation in Cochiti. A comparison with Santo 
Domingo and Taos shows how the reverse could easily 
have happened. Probably the small size of Cochiti (Iss 








OBITU 
Marian Wesley Smith: 1907-1961. With 4 portrait, Plate P 
‘Marian Smith’s appearance, with her gentle smile 
2 O27 24 soorhing manner, tended to conceal the fact 
thar she was a woman of brilliant intellect whose 
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than 300 permanent inhabitants) has a lot to do with it, as 
this helped to undermine the older institutions by restricting 
the number of recruits for the medicine societies and by 
‘making unworkable the complex system which was suited 
toa larger population. 

“The full answer to this whole problem will only be 
known after a thorough comparative study has unearthed 
all the important variables. What the Cochiti case has 
shown is that iis possible to be progressive, i. to embrace 
positively many aspects of ‘Anglo’ material culture and 
organization, and yet to be nativistic, ie. to enter en- 
thusiastically into many aspects of the native religion and. 
to preserve much of the traditional way of life. In all 
Pueblos there are moderates who are equally unen- 
thusiastic about any extreme position. The Cochiti veterans 
and their followers differ from these in seizing both ex 
tremes, and because of their active enthusiasm have 
managed to steer the Pueblo away froma state of apathetic 
moderation which could have led to withdrawal and 
decline, Tt may well be that even the veterans will not be 
able to stop the drift of its most able members away from 
the Pueblo which is the real danger to its survival, But any 
fature decline will not be their fault. 


Notes 

+ The field work on which this paper is based was carried out 
‘mostly in the Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico, in 1958-59, and was 
made possible by the Social Science Research Council, and the 
Tabortory of Social Relation, Harvard Universy The help of 
tales 1. Lange, Evon Z. Vogt, Dell H, Hynes and the late Clyde 
Kluckhobn is acknowledged. 

*'Vogt (1981) and Adair and Vogt (1049) have tackled some 
problems of veteran reintegration from a slightly diferent angle 
from that of the present one. 
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ARY 

the north-west of Washington State and the adjacent parts of 
Brith Columbia, She wrote onthe archeology of the Clamabia- 
Fraser Region, on house types and basketry, and on. various 
aspects of the social life of the Indians. Late, fieldwork in the 


‘work, both in the field and in the stady, led to the production of Panjab produced a number of papers on Indian village life and on 
Tikigeumaber of aahdisave papes on wedetlogy, socal dsarapasro lala eipior al Aiton Forests ee 
anthropology and folklore. Her fickdwork was done mostly in writings included an admirable paper on American Indian warfare, 
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All her writings wore characterized by extreme clarity and 
Pet rer oa aoe av pee 


tions. 
She became Honorary Secretary of the Institute when 1 was 
President, and a plewsrver penort to work with could not be 
imagined. She threw herself wholcheartedly into the work of the 
Institute, soon got to know all about it, and was at all times 
cheerful and unrufled. She made so little of her physical disability 
that one hardly realized how great an effoe it was for her to get 
about in the way that she did. She was admired and loved by all 
who knew her and she was one of the rare people of whom it can 

truly be said that she has left a gap which can never be filled. 
RAGLAN 


Dr, Marian W. Smith was associated with the 


203 Ge osip loeey ape 
was a member of the part-time academic staf, an arrangement 


which suited her very well becasse of her ather preoccupations, 
including latterly the Honor ip of the Instinute. 
eae cal fregrriel re pare 
Department derived much from her broad, scholarly 
approach to anthropological problems and from her wise counsel 
PB easoatre ance Uy wel a ke ona pacot in 
academic year, she then gave much time to oar activities, im 
ing, in participation in seminars, im advice to students— 
ly thee with an inter in nd—and inthe gece 
irs of the Department. One aspect of our work in whic 
took a very active part was as a member of the Editorial Com- 
Stes tie potieaton of ou aces of Lowden School of 
Economics Monograph on Social Antropaory, She a took 2 
nent part in the Inter-Departmental Seminar wl 
Tepilady dows coger membes of the Au i 


Departments of the of the University of London, 
ing papers in which she drew upon her field experiences 
‘on the American North-West Coast and in India. 


Lecturing, Dr. Smith gave two regular courses, on Psychology 


and Social Anthropology and on Current Trends in. American 
“Anthropology. The first dealt with the i 
tihich fad given re to modem applications ol to 
social anthro} jective and other 









ity and culture. The second 

of view such 2s 

is Lee 

tionary theory of man’s in nature; 
the concepts of calrae, cle 


etc (eee 
tion, cultural relativism; the study of values and the current 
re-cxamination of categories of human thought. 
ee penne eps 
Sith mannan alan betwcen her Acre taning and ict 
British experience, blending her aa anthro 
pologist with the points of view in her association 
‘with social anthropologists in this country. All of this work was 


carried on with great cheerfulness and courage the 
physical dificukies and illness from which she was apt to suffer. 
‘As a scholar, teacher and colleague, she will be greatly missed. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 


se pag special aad igh honoured 
will surely 2 special and a hi 
IAQ Sr rg logy, and 
copecilly in that history ofthe FCALL which she so much wanted 
to see written. 
‘Marian Wesley Smith was born in New York on 10 May, 1907. 
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|3 year eatlicr in 1842. This extraordinary record might 
rcp i shes eomnery Sf 
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nnot died so young. She 
also reached. hig Clie ie the Aeesiamy Acsoosteal Ce 
‘Advancement of Science and the American Folklore Socicty. 
OF the high quality and value of her fieldwork among the 
Indians of north-west America and in Pakisan others can speak 
far beter than L Unfornunately, only a comparatively small pare 
Papallop Nisqually (1940) Cohumbio= 
Hebiy eng iey lap heghoran Ge: 
journals. {In some of these articles she demonstrated that she was 
ie See eee ae oe tapers 
sxthropology are plakeypiecl veh 
oh mesme Hceoen er rk or oe ak 
her all too little time, in spite of a ‘work, to. 
Sooner cena orice Seal es ee reese 
she said to me that she had her time in bed to 


in the Marylebone 
(Offen, to0, Me. Akchurs’s business took them to distant pacts of 
the world, where she always took the iy of prs 
hice znthropological interes, as notably in Australia. 
Firth has written of her part-time teaching at the London School 
‘of Economics, but it was not until 1956 that she had a chance 
fly to extend hen the field of Bish ariropology. 
1 shena Hoseraty Sey of th tie el 
17 yea (aving ben fit lected jut before che outbreak of wa), 
ic had become obvious tome that, withthe grat post-war 
5 me obi erp 
Gon iene Terms ages pessoas acta cies ut 
fianction (in addition to that of Honorary Editor of Man) to my 
‘own or the general satisfaction, Being Honorary Sceretary isin 
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some ways like riding the proverbial tiger: unless one subscribes __{[20,000 received from the sale of her famous Benin ivory maske 
to the philosophy of apris moi le déluge, one docs not simply 0 the Museum of Primitive Art in New York. Marian. ‘Smith, 
trig lutis unde a mor obligation S fadasdeble weceeer wir grae ‘energy and resource, worked so successfully to raise 


for the consideration of the Council before doing so. Such a 
person must be able and willing to devote a great amount of his 
spare time and energy to the work and, what seven more import 
ant and even more rare to accept and strenuously to support the 
basic premises of the institute's existence, ready to fostce im= 
portly all the branches of anthropology and above all the 

istic view of the scienecs of man which preserves anthropology 
itself from disintegration. This view isnot inconstent with the 
twenticth-century tendency to greater specialization; on the 
contrary itis its prerequisite. This is why the Institute must exist, 
and also why we are sometimes inclined to take its existence for 

ed, Its officers need not be proficient in all the principal 
rancher of the bec, bur hey cst be nerened olaice 
cach one ooh the ofc entrsed to them, Afr some ones 
fruitless search for a relief thought a las, inthe 
‘of Marian Smith, and soon realized that she was an ial candidate 
if only: she was willing to stand: not only was she an eminent 
scholar inthe fieldsof socialandculturalanthropology,archaeology, 
imate eure and folklore, but she had even lectured 
physical anthropology at Columbia, I invited her to hunch to ask 
41 mighe canvass her name, but it seemed so much to ask that f 
didnot put the question until the meal was over; she did not 
require cven half-a-minute to consider and accept the suggestion. 
She said that she had for some time fel the need for some work 
which would give more scope to hee broad anthropological 
interests and especially to hee continuing interest, developed in 
hher periods of ofice in America, in the field of the organization 
of anthropology; and she at once showed her enthusiasm at the 
idea of serving the Institute. When the proposal was put to the 
Council by Lord Raglan, its merits were immediately recognized 
and she was nominated unanimously; and when she took office, 
she at once secured the Council's confidence to a perhaps une 
precedented degree. 

Hier devotion to the ask went far beyond the line of honorary 
duty; she treated it almost as a fulltime job with a cheeeful 
eal which amazed us all. he took an intr in eves deel 
of the Institute's work, overhauling the traditional machinery 
wherever necessary, and collborating closely with the Honorary 
‘Treasurer, Sir George Beresford-Stooke, in the erucial sphere of 
finance and investment policy. No doube the most important 
event during her seeretaryship was the establihment in 1938 of 
the Endowment Fund, in which she played a decisive part in 
close association with Mrs. Brenda Seligman, who made it posible 
by her extraordinary generosity in offering asa matching fund the 











contributions that the Endowment Fund approached £20,000 
before, to her deep disappointment, illnes curtailed and then 
ssminated he efer, ae EN 
Ieis imposible here to give any account of her hi 
succesful term of office as Honorary Secretary, but we may 
le ut, a an cramp f er methods of promoting the 
fertility of ideas, the great development of crosedisciplinary 
symposia which sheinitated. Though not entirely without isolated 
precedent in the Institue’ history, they had never before been 
organized with so much originality, skill and energy. That on race 
and race relations (with th Institute of Race Relations) produced 
the book Man, Race and Darwin, and the proceedings of a most 
interesting meeting on The Artist in Tribal Society are arg 
publication now, It was a most echoing ‘experience to at 





the symposium on Man and Cattle and to sce archeologists, 
paleontologists and ethnologist for the firs time confronted 
the eatle-breeders, with much new insight being acquired on 


sides; the proceedings ofthis conference, in which Marian Smith 
tookamost notable part ae also in anadvanced tate of preparation, 

She confided to me at the beginning of 1960 the nature of her 
illnes, a rare disorder of the lymphatic system, but succeaflly 
concealed it from all buta few friends for several more months of 
full activiey at the RAAT. By the late summer she was confined 
her home, in considerable pain, but still holding occasional 
business meetings there and trying to eatry on those activities 
which depended on her personal participation, Later in the year, 
when she went into hospital, she leant that she had permanently 
lout the use of her legs, but fir from giving up the idea of serving 
the Institut, she then discussed with me dhe possibilities of under 
taking editorial work for it when she recovered. But the illness 
‘was not responding to treatment and at Christmas time she was 
flown to New York, where she died in hospital four months later, 
oP otic should sonal, 

is notice should seem in some respects too 

treat I feel that her greatest and move typical qual 
humanity. She was deeply loved by her many friends and. 
admired by all who knew hee; many Bellows ofthe Institute 
did not know her may be unaware of how much it will always 
cowe to the effects of her brief period of office, We ean all bet 
honour her memory by carrying on according to our talents her 
evoted work through the Institute for the advancement of 
anthropology; and, more concretely, by contibutig in hee 
‘memory, according to our means, to the Endowment Fund 
which was of such deep concern to her, WILLIAM FAGG 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Archwological Research in Uganda 
Sim—tn Geological Survey Memoir No. VI, Part Ih 
QOS Preivstory (which appeared in 1982 oF 1953), certain 

- semis “were made’ about the work of the 
African Prehistoric Research Expedition in Uganda which merit 
a reply. Unfortunately, this has been delayed became it was felt 
hat more comprehen reply might awa the apparel 
{numinent publication of Part of the Memoit, on the Geology. But 
this has sill not appeared, and I feel that any further delay in 
replying might be taken for acquiescence in some quarters, 

‘The statements in question occurin C, van ict Lowe's Historical 
Inseoduction.” On p. 15, he noted that our expedition arrived in 
Uganda in 1934, and wrote: 

‘While doing everything he could for O'Brien, Wayland 
concentrated his energies during the next year at Nsonges, 
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‘where in the course of his enquiries, O'Brien camped for a 
time, while, under Wayland’s direction, Mr. H.J. Re Way, of 
the Geological Survey, supervised extensive excavations not 
nly at Neonger itself, but also in various teraces and other 
deposits in the vicinity. All the information thus gal 
and it was very considerable—was placed at O'Brien's disposal? 

‘On p. 16, van Riet Lowe repeats that "The African Prehistoric 
Research Expedition got the fll benefit of these extensive inquiries.” 

While it i not my purpose to minimize the amount of help 
actually given us by Mr. E. J. Wayland (help that was gratefully 
acknowledged in my Prehistory of Uganda Potente, 1939), 1 muse 
nevertheless correct the impresion conveyed by van Ret Lowe's 
statements. 

In fact, our expedition worked for two separate periods in the 
agers Valleys the ist from 12 Jue unt 9 Gctobers 1935 and the 
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‘econd, shorter, visit ffom 25 January until 6 February, 1936. 
During the fis, four-month, isi, no other archeological or 
geological work was being dove inthe area. 

During this period we dug many pits and trenches in the too-feet 
and 3o-fect Kagera terraces, and investigated ther deposits both 
ver and downriver from Niongeri, With the exception of the 
Neongeai rock shelter and one stein the Yoo-fet terrae, all our 
‘excavations and other work were done in places that showed no 
signs of having been investigated prior to out arrival. The only 
evidence that lw of prior research was the rock shelter, the PIW.D. 
Camp Pit and the large tench figured in Wayland’ Rifts, Rivers 
Rains and Early Man in Uganda" paper." Both the latter sections 
‘were heavily overgrown when we arrived, and the trench largely 
filled in. Nor were we ever provided with any other written oF 
verbal information concerung these previous investigations beyond 
that of the published papce refered to, though Thad seen a siall 
series of implements ftom the M Horizon 

‘The information which we obtained and upon which we based 
ieemrtuion aout th elo and arog event the 

era Valley was gained in the course of out own independent 
Jnvestigations, with one minor exception to which Trefer below. 

On our second visit to the area we did indeed find thatthe Geo 
logical Survey had preceded ws, and my Work Diary for 3 January 
contains this etry! 

“To Nuongezi where we want to ete a few points which 
have arisen since our lst visit... The PW.D, Camp containt 
Way of the Geological Survey [who has been sent hereby 
Wayland to sere some ofthe very questions we came to 

nto, Our {the Expedition’s] two matn considerations were the 
escnce ot otherwite of boule beds in the pre-M horizon 

iy... and to find rolled Kafuan tools inthe Fort gravels of 

the 370 terrace. Fortunately, Way aio wished to si pits at 

the Fort. ashe hasn't a car we were able to help him By 
transporting his labour, etc, At the Camp pit... he had 
reached a heavy boulder bed at about 40’ below the Afhorion,” 
My Diary entry for January 31,1936, abo record, "This aftenioon 
T took Way tase the sceon atthe Mvrrandu Hydrclsi 
sie just beyond Kikagati,’ which he had apparently not yet visited. 

Ie is obvious from my Diary entries that who helped. whom is 
perfectly clea, but {willingly concede thatthe ane piece of informa 
tion that. we did receive trom the Geological Survey at this time 
‘was confirmation of the baal boulder bed in the 1oo-eet terrace 
What 1 emphatically repudiate is not only’ that the Geological 
Survey was working inthe area during the greater part of the time 
that we spent there, but also that we “ot the full nett” of theit 
Iabours. 



































Finally, 1 come to one other astonishing suggestion conceming 
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cour work, on p. 103 of the same Memoir. Here, ina short section 
entitled "Modern Stone Implements,” van Rict Lowe described 
some artifacts found at Walasi Hill Cave, and used by the Bagishus 
tip fo $0 or 6o years ago. The stone employed was nepthelenits, 3 
local lava. Van Rict Lowe apparently recognized some ‘Levallois™ 
characteristics in the assemblage, but goes of to state: 
wens mpemen nd feet Sng the dics the 

discoidal implements and fakes, yet amiong 

are a few which, when divorced from their setting, would 

tndoubtedly mislead many prehistorians. 

The Footnote o this Seton then invites the reader to efi 0 

185 of my Prehistory of Uganda Protectorate, and the cleat ienplica- 
Hn bs tr {fad ince been "ele tn contig te Baga 
‘implements’ with the industry which I called the Walasi Variation 
ofthe Uganda Stilbay,+ Nothing cold be further fom Ue wu, 
for the following reasons: 

(@) We excavated in several of the Walsi Hill caves and rock 
shelters and never found the Walasi Variation in any of them. 

(6) Ieonly occurred at open-station sites, avay from the Fill, ia 
axe ee ni sn what Ws nd had previowaly 
called a "sub-surface drift gravel. 

(@) Walasi Variation tools were invariably made in, quarte or, 
‘more rarely, in a pale quartite, never in lava or any other stone. 

(We hid already olyerved the presence ofthe Ragin pseudo 
indy in the Wala Hl hls and had recognized fo what 
it was. In my Fist Field Report (September-November, 1934) | 
‘wrote, “i one place, a series of holes i the rock, of obvious human 
origin, thousands of these flakes, chips and cores were strewn about 
the floor, They were merely the tools employed by the Bagishu for 
chipping out the salt-impreynated rock of the bill” 

Had van Rice Lowe exercised a litle more care in reading my 
description of the Walast Variation industry, he would have seen 
for himself that it bears no resemblance whatever to the recent 
Bugishu material, The pity is that by his own confusion ofthe two, 
hie cast doubt on the very existence of a truly prehistoric industry 
‘ove which, it may be added, had been found and recognized as 
such by Wayland long before we studied i for ourselves, 

T. P. O'BRIEN 




















Nees 
+ J. R, Anthvop. Ins, Vol. EXIV (1934). 
* Though the Walasi Variation originally scemed to me to have 
‘ese porns and bead pica ee tun te eae 
ected platfora fel ha 
aa bal phase ile! Magosian. The absence of ee 
en extep in i aes sage ges hat may have bse an 
carly form ofthat culture, if 
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Lewis Henry Morgan: American Scholar, By Car! Resek. 
206 See (U.P) (London: CU), 1960. Pp. sh 4, 
le Lt 161. 
1f Morgan was not an engaging person, he was 
eraily an ntlecal figure inthe development nthroplogtal 
thought, particularly in. America; though Dr. Resck goes too far 
‘when he says that ‘Morgan created the science of anthropology" 
(©, vi), just. ashe does, it seems to me, in saying that "The Newton 
‘of moral science was Lord Kames*(p. 8), Morgan wrote much, his 
bestsknown works being his study of the American beaver (The 
American Beaver and His Works, 1868), his field study of the Iroquois 
(League of the Ho-de-no-samnee, or Hoquois, 1851), and his famous 
theoretical treatises, Systems of Consaeiniy and Afiniy ofthe Haman 
Family (1870) and. Ancient Society (1877). His scientific researches 
‘occupied much of his ie but he found time to be as well a fuitly 
successful lawyer, company-director, investor and entreprencur, and. 
‘not so succesful politician, 














‘The story of his life ix well told in this book, though *Extracts 

the European Travel Journal of Lewis H. Morgan’ (Rochester 
Hiseorical Publications, XVI, 1937), edited by Profesor Lelie A. 
‘White, should be read also to see how really pompous, prejudiced, 
and even just aly, Morgan could be. De, Reick, who lealy, and 
rightly, admires much in his Yankee character, admits that during 
his tour of Europe *he had filled, by the time he retuened, six husky. 
volumes. with closely written, and for the most part useless 
‘observations’ (p. 131). 

Dr. Resek is a historian. Alas, he is not alo an anthropologist; 
and when writing about anthropological matters he is sometimes 
‘out of his depth. For instance, he says: "Writing five years after the 
apraranc of The Origin of Species MeLennan went onto nugget 
that marriage by capture h: i 
polyandry, the posession in common of a wife by several men? 
(p. 93). The opinion is also attributed to MeLennan that female 
Kinship characterized all polyandrous and eventually exogamous, 
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tribes" (p, 93). We ate told that“ Boa’ students lived ina Polynesian 
Gr Aan vilge for mon abd eyen year wil they fly 
Spprecated its manner and purpose of doing things (p. 157). Who 
hnong Boas students lived for years in an Afiean vile, 0 for 
thie matter, in any village anywhere? OF W. H.R. Rivers the 
futhor writes: "Bue Rivers and most of his colleagues rejected 
Mong’ aumpion tht hip frm rect fly sue 
(p. 159). Surely this is not correct as far as Rivers is concerned. It is 
an overstatement to say that Westermarck “devoted his life to 
dlsproving Morgan's porulate of primitive promiscuity’ (p, 139). 
He may have disproved it, but he devoted most of his life to beter 
purposes, What is meant by the following rematks: “Bue the 
iulbhing chatacterste of European scholardhp was it interest 

{nthe mythology of pristives and Ws habit of making institutions 
that’ Morgan regarded. at economic and politica into customs 
‘erived from fables A view implicit in dhe works of John McLennan 
nd Edward Tylor, t-was endhroncd i the massive writings of 
Sir Jamies Frazct, who saw tribal structures and incest laws a8 pare 
of the sivage's belie in magic totems and taboos. With the ese of 
Freud Eargpean ahropolit ier thei 

the primitive mind and especially on 

4 orga’ ideas came torbe scen at 






































and Victorian’ (pp, 1396) #1 do not wish to be over= 
‘ritica, but itis unwise to write the biography of an anthropologist 
‘without being well read in anthropology—past and present, A 








minor slip, but one which looks very odd to an English reader 
A few dys latce Morgan attended « garden party at Sic Joh 
Lublck’s sintect-hundred-acte estate near Charing Gros (p. 129), 
where he watched Sir Jobs and his brothers playing cricket, What 
in fact happened was‘that Morgan went by train from Charing, 
‘Cross station to Orpington in Kent, whence he was driven by 
‘atrage to Si Jon's house, High Elm, about two miles away. 

‘An intctewinng problem is whether Morgan, who was interested 
not only sccntitially, but sentimentally also, in the Iroquofs, Knew 
‘of, and made any use of, P, Lafitan’s famous books, Morwrs des 
‘Sauvagex Ameriquains (1724), Dr. Resck states categorically in a foot= 
note, to which the leamed Father's volumes are relegated, that 
"Morgan had not toad ie" (p, 70). He gives no authority for this 
statement; nor does he indicate whether this means that Morgan 
knew oft and did not read itor that he did not know of its existence. 
{eis difficult to believe that anyone 40 interested in the Iroquois as 
Morgan was would not have heard about, and would not have 
conmulted, an account of them written more than a century earlier. 
Powibly Morgan knew no French, Thi may, hve been 1—e 

to have spelt savants ay “savant” (p. 34). Bu various passages 
n this book might suggest the contrary, He apparently. knew 
Greek, Latin and Talia (P. 7), and ie would seem to that 
hhe knew Spanih (p. 133) and German (p. 133), 50 it might be 
supposed that he knew French alo, We are told in one place that 
{Mh nor yt read Tungot (p18); and in atorber, with reference 
to The Leage of the Iroquois, that he traced briefly "three hundred 
‘years of Iroxuois history gleaned mostly from English and Prench 
Ywriters"(p. 41). Even if these hint take us along a fale eral and we 
assume that he could not himself read French i is still difficule to 
islicve that a man who had in mind and heart adopted the Iroquois, 
and who had plenty of money and many eared friends, would 
not have had a translation made for him. Tt could be that Morgan, 
hnad never heard of Lafitau's hook. It could be that he had heard of 
te butfnd ot been able o acquire 2 copy Both explanations seem 
improbable, Morgan was a ich man and he had a large library. If 
we accept that he did not read the book, the reason could be that, 
although he knew about Lafita’s volumes and could have acquired, 
them and either read them or had them translated, he just would 
tigt make use of them because Lafitau was a priest, and what was 
‘wort, a Jesuit Pethaps the author of this book or Profesor White, 
both of whom have done considerable research among the Morgan 
papers, can solve the rile 

‘Anyhow, this is a book which every student of anthropology 
should read. Irisimposible understand adequately anthropological 
theories without knowing about the penons who have 
them and the kind of social and intellectual milieux in which they 
‘grew up and moved. In the eae of Morgan the material for bio 
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graphical weatment i considerable, Is perhaps unfortunate that 
rie past Kis writings Have bees 90 largely and enthusiastically 
ted Mares tae ny tha he io pa 
repracntative of American bourgeols,capitalit mienalisy 
five recived such fvourabe atfndon fom that quater. 

EE EVANSPRITCHARD = 


Lowie’s Selected Papers in. logy. Elted by Cora Du 
ols, Berkeley and Los Angeles (California U.P.) (London: 


DOT irs sto. Fr. si $99, Pre £4 
“These papers display Lowie’s strength and his 
weakness. His strength lay in his great knowledge of the Amerindian 


Caltres which he spent so much of his]ifein studying, and the ability 
‘with which he communicated that knowledge, His weakness was a 
lick of interest in other subjects. Even the papers with titles which 
suggest a more general survey, such as ‘Family and Sit," or ‘Cultural 
“Anthropology: A Science,” deal almost exclusively. with the 
Ameren dis, Somtines ths etment i jut at he 
+ on ‘Oral Tradition and History 

From his own fieldwork tha oral a 
lave any historical value, but too often it merely shows his limita- 

tions. 

He was for long an adherent of the ‘anthropological Monroe 
Doctrine." and wat apt to exaggerate the differences ‘old 
and New World cultures. Thus in 1911 he wrote: “The time hat 
ome to recognize that an ethnologist who identifies a two-class» 
system in Australia with a tvo-clas system in America of totems of 
among the North-western Indians with totemism in Melanesia, 

inks to the level of a zoologist who should class whales with fies 
id ats with bids.” Insttutions in the Od and New Worlds, that 
isto say, have the same names, but ate neverthcless to be 
as belonging not merely to different species but to different phyla, 
‘And in 1915 he wrote of the predominance of Four ax the mystic 
‘number in North America, and said that jn the Old. World it was 
‘overshadowed by Three and Seven, But four as a mystic number is 
‘not only at leat as common in the Old World as tee and seven, 
‘butie occurs in the sami contexts—the four winds, the four colours, 
the four guardians of the quartery—as in the New. 

‘By 1951 he had modified his views, He expresed a guarded 
approval of Tylor's opinion that the game of pati had. been 
‘tried acrow the Pacific and thought it probable that the Mexicans 
had learnt from the Chines the art of catching ducks by swimming 
with one’s head in a gourd, 

Tn the same paper he quoted an earlier statement of his own which 
ply When west kr dain Ss poses 
publicty:* When wedo not ait fa phenomenon, 
‘ecw ooing tnt eo Meine! a 

an interesting paper he tells us that he was brought 

liually, and dextrber the advantage and-dhadvantage,chaty 
the latter, of this; his English style, however, left litle room for 
improvement. 

it may be said of him in general that he had all the qualities 

necesary for the making of a genius, for geniuses are made and not 

‘bor, He had a brillant intellect, great elanty of rind and abundant 

nergy; it is much to be regretted that excesive tion 

prevented him from developing his great gifts tothe full. 
RAGLAN 















Sclected Papers from the American Anthropologist, 1888 
1920. Flt by Frederica de Laguna. Evanston and New 
208 Yak ew Been es ee ae 
ir a graduate seminar 4 group o} wr 
omien elect aries ie fopitng ao dea arp sa 
¥y. Hallowell’s introduction on Deginnings of Anthropology 
in Anicrica emphasizes in sections on linguists, social systems and 
archrology the pioncer scientific thought of Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the U'S.A., 1801-1809. Schooleraft is honoured for 
eset now of Amend iy wih ome lot toi 
intelligent ian wite; others. specially considered 
include Catlin, the artit, Cella, who Bogan under Jefe»), 
1. H. Morgan, J. W. Powell and F. W. Putnam. The World's Fair, 
1893, wara major event in anthropology thanks expecially to Puts 














i wage the study of man. Goldenweisc’s 
scitique of J.G. Fazct’s Totem sad Exogamy 20d of the 
Sdeas of mana and of oenda and the like are importane cautionary 

about dangers of generalization on loal data. Winer’s plea for 
study of material culture abould be 





jisesentllyarview of the ory of ; 
tod ad cntrovers mn fave ter place Son fw weed 


to plead for rather more of the artistic roach in descriptions of 
peoples, bur that is ouside this book's scope 


HJ, FLEURE 
{An Introduction to Physical An 1 By MF. Ashley 
“Monta. edon. Spring, I. (Thomas) (Oxford 


QOD Miativett St. Publ), x96. Pp. 775. Price 5 16. 
‘Though insumerable books for all types of reader 
have been written in the post-war years about various aspects 
of physic anthropology only two in Engl, EA. Hootons Up 
_from the Ape ana M. F, Aibley Montag's bn Inmoduction to Physical 
iopoeey have speciicaly set out 0 be comprehenive tex 
the subject for university undergraduates. The lat edition 
‘of Hooton's book was published in 1046 and the great advances that 
Have been made in physical antropeligy since then make mach of 
5c our of date. This leaves the third edition of An Inereduction #9 
Phyl Antrpaloy i also wig postion of i 
i Fight up to date is one of the greatest merits ofthis 
For instance, the author somehow has managed to include a fall 
description of the Olduvai Australopithecus, though the book mast 
have been nearly through pren before its discovery. Simlatly he 
detailed ns of Oreopithects, Temifine mao, and 
recent , abnormal-hemoglobin, haptoglobin’ and 
Pecretor-tanas hing. 


The fp ofthc Bok he we on citron, ba i 
theved by over 300 page, a completly new chapter 
Gn neotey and human eyolen, and the cal 
‘on anthropological technigucs now includes methods of 
‘mcssurements and some lementary population genetic. 
‘he fint Half ofthe book is devoted to 1 dcxaipton of living and 
fone primates and to a systematic treatment of palzo-anthropology. 
‘The Livshluntations willbe a great hep tote sre, and though 


EF 


is diffuse and static, The author coastantly seems to be 
‘on the surface of the subject and frequently fails even to 
resent some ofthe basic and exciting problems that the data present. 
Forth, many of the dscusionscat'do no more than cutive the 
student and there are some glaring errors of fact. For instance, itis 
sid that linkage benween the ABO. gens and the nal-ptella 
aymarome indirstes that the rsponuble genes are at the ame 
1 In considering breeding systems, the consequences of a 
deprtne fom random mating ar nt ery distin fom 
selective efecs. The discason of mutation toll, 
ignores the well analysed examples of gene mutation in man 
‘Sones ie proces fy erm of ia cob ond tr far care 


mown. These examples of inaccuracy, confusion and inappro- 
_priatencss could regrettably be multiplied many times over. 
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This indicates only too clearly that physic isnow 
such a wide and rapidly advancing subject that no ove mail, however 
iy be conversant with all is aspects. So far 


G. AINSWORTH HARRISON, 


‘An Introduction to Anthropology. By R. L. Beals and H. Hoijer. 
‘2nd edition. New York (Macmillan), 1939. Pp. xx, 
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‘On the 
dificult terms are introduced with regard to cultural anthropology: 
oe. 238, for Stns, de dtinion between expt ad 


‘The book _ erves 2 ase Rear, 
iver 2 fala inprenion thatthe antwers to 
tts suka potiocs el estrostlogy an noes Devoe eee 
theories would lead to con= 


if 





immigrant Mediterranean, altered over 
a relatively shore period by adaptation to the climate; the presence 
of Negrito strain has never been really proved. Apain, the Poly= 
nesians ate presented as immigrants from the Old World, with no 
reference to the arguments for the alternative view. The 
tum American theory of the emergence of several neolithic centres 
i abo given as if there were no fear of serious challenge, ‘The 
‘Reneral roult of this attitude is that the book may satisfy a student 


sro want a. dmple sma of the wet whic ei digo 





‘sublished methods of procedure, and numerous unsolved issues oft 
which they can be exercise. W. C. BRICE 


in all branches of an 7. Thee con by 
[Benedict and Redfield, hayea special value as being among thei last 
writings, W. C, BRICE 


A Synopsis of Public Health and Social Medicine. By A. J. 
Euser-Cater. Bristol (Wright), 1960. Pp. xii, 563. 

Price £2 156 
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Board and Table Games ftom Many Civilizations. By R. C. 
Bell Lani (O.UP), 1968. Pp. sr, 208, plas, text 
VIB kemereee 

eR, Ballina medical doctor who has callcid 
szmeboards {fom various sours. He has aso appurnaly had the 
food fortune to mect many ofthe espers inthe field Of games 
Eithough ie dos nor leary mention with which author he esha 
Peseial conte, Not bens protesting or ehnogreper 
Encl he bas conind his nero vo te repetng of games on 
sochclenical sohoes at Sewer Cale or H.R, Misra and ches 
Tather than to undereking new reatch ditriy hime This 
srocthwaks cbc, pect obs has added fry ul sectioas 
tr dhe biograplier of amou echnographers and deals of how to 

take the matrial for the Bours ont’ with few ook 
‘Neverticl, aan amateur, He as allo ino cern taps wich 
Tests ueroco=uly ted va Cro Fi, wor Enoving mney of he 
Fangaager concemed he har sade cemenary misakes, which, 
SMisoph aoc eeparact oat te book's wets ssa seca 
dor for cpl op 1 hr wnte he Chine hrc 
Gi op dows and cep €7 the two figure wc he aa 
Hates a§ ‘mandarin’ are als watten upside down. Secondly, he i 
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sometimes abit too glib in his desire to be simple. On p. 99 he writes 
as follows: IVei ci. This Chinese game, pronounced Way Key. 
‘Of course the proounciation depends on the dialect and both are 
right but he shows no conception of the idea that China has more 
than one way of pronouncing the same characters, Or in his 
<dscription ofthe same game instead of using the correct description 
fof a group of surrounding stones a an ‘eye," he tiesto simplity 
things by describing the pieces as ‘paratroopers’ when be has 4 
sentence as follows: “Ifthe sar contact with at 
empty point they may hold out indefinitely; they have an ai 
‘sr ich suppies may be landed" Docs thi really ee the ear? 
‘A number of similar faults may be found elsewhere inthe book. 
‘Yet in spite of these objections one cannot but feel that this is a 
‘worthwhile attempt. The book is very well produced and I found 
myself trying to play some of the games myself after had got over 
the difficulties of language. And what is more impor 
tant, iin lear tht Del ie heely interested nhs subject ad as 
played all of the games himself, thus improving to some extent on 
13 book as Culin’s Korean Games, in which the games cannot 
always be reconstructed just from the information that Culin gave 
in 1695. W. H. NEWELL 
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Nigetian Perspectives: An Historical Anthology. By Thomas 
Tagg London (OUP), 1000, Bp ayo. a pach 
21 on Nigerian peoples 


3 maps. Price £108. 
For this collection of 

inthe pre-colonal period Thomas Hodgkin has used a wide variety 
of sources, including the Arab geographers: indigenous chronicles, 
diplomatic correspondence, poctry and recorded traditions; the 
‘writings of expatrate westcrhized Nigerians such as Equiano and 
Horton; and the first- and second-hand accounts of Europeat 
travellers. The history of Nigeria isthe history of a conglomeration 
‘of political and cultural entities of endless diversity, very unevenly 
covered by written records. This ereates problems of presentation 
Which are solved by solating five major geographical and cultural 
“themes,” vis, Kancm-Boru, the Haust States and the Fulani 
Empire, the Yoruba states, Benin and Ware, and the Delta statcs 
anid their largely Ibo hinterland, The anthology is divided into eight 
sections dealing, respectively, with origin Jegends, the period up to 
the fourteenth century, each succeeding century up wo the eighteenth, 
and the two halves of the nineteenth, Each “theme” i represented in 
‘each section insofar as the sources permit and are relevant to the 
aim of illustrating the main currents of historical development in 
the area asa whole. 

Lis most anthologies Nigerian Pespaies wil bs most 
valuable to those secking information and guidance outside their 
‘own immediate fields of specialization. Specialists in particular arcas, 
‘of Nigeria will inevitably quarrel with some of the author's selec~ 
tions and omissions. Thus, after 1700, Benin is represented only by 
a father inconsequential extract from Adams while the excel 
ddesriptions of Landolphe, King, Burton and Punch are ignored. 
Nor isthe Yoruba record after the fall of Old Oyo so barren as its 
treatment here would suggest. The use of unpublished material 
‘would have immeasurably complicated Mr. Hodgkin's task. but 
Johnson's accounts of the nineteenth century wars and Anna 
Hinderet on Thadan would have helped to fill out the picture. On 
the whole, however, the balance is very well and itis 
particularly valuable to have so many of the fugitive records ofthe 
Dp Nee coe ee cee 

Mr. is not concemed simply to 3 significant 
events but 10 illuminate their socal, political, economic, religious 
and intellectual background. The result ia very rich collection 
the ethnographical 25 well a ftom the historical point of view. Not 
the least of its deights is the remarkable variety of literary styles, 
cach faithfully reflecting its period and cultural background —feom 
the suave flattery of the Kanuri ‘Song to the Kaigama’ to the 
laconic, hatd-headed pidgin of that eighteenth-century Efik extra- 
vert, Antera Duke; from the enlightened conservatism of Uthman 
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an Fodio on “Iam and Women’ reading, in tramiation, lke the 
nox Bile, tothe racy wit ofthe most uaconventonal woman of 
her peo, Mary Kingley, reveling in the vies of te no Ios 
‘esourefal Mrs 8. of Opobo. 

Ts Tong introduction Me, Hodgkin dicuscy, with authority, 
th circ a to ofthe ar Ke fare 
svt he cy ad pier very occornplaed sumsnary camry by 
Ceamary of Hk mala cence oy the Honda denied nest Ite 
‘Niger area Onc struck, fom sane t time, by the dficaly of 
Cvlaating local chronides without a cove sequintnce wit te 
Suieure fem shich they spring. The Benin horn, Egharevba, 
fr example, doesnot spy record tadions butte to syne 
them with the account of early European travellers often coming 
to conclusions which the tained hsteran would avoid. Some of 
these conclavions are quoted ae if they were genuine histori 
‘ridenee, Such lapses at of ite account, however, compared with 
the wefles of the toa picture which emerges: Mr, Hodgkin 3 
3 pana throughout to show that pre-colonal Nigerian societies 
weenie noxmal rococo rl change nd og 
Irist were the main prectptans’ and dictions of change) nd 
to emphasize thatthe diverse peoples who now make up Nigeria 
‘xined in lation neither font eth oer nor om ober soectes 
‘outside the preset national boundarcs, These ae obvious enough 


truths but they are 
approach is a refreshingly dynamic and 








societies. Mr. Hodgki 
‘optimistic one and shoul do much to ages and gue new Kins 
of research, 
Some of the boundaries on the maps are drawn rather more 
boldly than the information warns bt dhs does no get ae 
strange, however, that Idah should twice appear on the wrong 
side of the Niger. RCE BRADBURY 





‘The Gods as Guests: An Aspect of Kalabari Religious Lif 
‘By Robin Horton. Lagos (Nigeria Magazine), 1960, 

DIS 7.28 52 potoraphs Pie 75 6d. 

This isan excellent descriptive accoune of Kalabari 
Ijo religious festivals, laced with penctrating interpretation and 
ilutrated by lively photographs. Though aimed at 4 ay public it 
4s full of interest for profesional anthropologist. 

The first two chaptees set the scene with a brief charac- 
terization of the village community and an outline of the 
Kalabari world view. The Kalabar ‘gods fll into two groups or 
“systems” comprising (a) Tamuno and So, ‘Arbiters of Form and 
Process’ who, under various aspects, create and control everything 
jn the material world; and (6) the Dead, the Village Heroes and the 











& #context and theie complementarity in terms of general 


pF through skill in dancing, games of rik and answering 
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‘Water People who are concemed, respectively, with descent groups, 
the community and the competitive aspirations of in 
dividuals, The Village Heroes are also associated with hurnan skills 
and the Water People control the natural environment. Me. Horton 
‘makes two main points. The first i that the two systems preset 
‘completely alternative means of explaining any situation as prelude 
to its control. Why then, he asks, arc both necessity? A partial 
answer is sought in the Kalabari belief that correct invocation brings 
‘autornatic response: ifthe result is unsatisfctory the wrong ‘god 
has been approached. While agrecing that such an attitude demands 
alternative explanations one wonders why these cannot be found 
‘within (sy) system (#) alone. Do the Kalabari in face say “system (2) 
fas filled; let ws ry sytem 0)" or do they sy ‘this god hs fled 
‘us try ‘one 
‘The second point is thar the two systems represeat contrasting 
‘styles of thought’ Tamuno and So have an abstract, “faceles’ 
character while the gods of system (6) are given full-blooded human 
ties. Tamuno and So, itis suggested, cater for an intellectual 
{interest in neat, economical explanations ofall phenomena, whereas 
the Dead, the Village Heroes and the Water People fulfil a desire for 
cipation in a ‘wider-than-human society." That this solution 
begs a quo the muthor appt o admit when he contr the 
Kalabari with the Nupe ‘where the gods are uniformly treated a5 
Pure instruments of environmental contrl, and never 38 persons in 
any fuller sense of the word.” One suspects that, in the interests of 
clarity and the non-specialist reader, Mr. Horton has exaggerated 
both the altemative roles of the two systems in the operational 
psychology, 
‘Surely Mbo Tamiuno (as creator of the individual) and Mbo So (as 
erionified destiny) cannot be put down simply to the need for 
altematives to the Dead and the Water People in situations requiring 
ritual action; of to a dispassionate interest in the nature of human 
Frpanaliy or t both The socal and paychologial icons under~ 
lying such notions are more complex, as Profesor Fortes has 
recently shown. 
‘This is sid not so much in criticism as in anticipation ofa fuller 
resentation and analysis, Mr. Horton is, afterall, only concemed 
(pethaps tmnecessariy) to suggest whiy itis the Water People, 
the Village Heroes and the Dead, not Tamuno and So, who take on 
tangible form and are welcomed into the village as guests. The three 
remaining chapters lave lite to be desired. The three modes— 
mime, ide and don—through which the gods 
demonstrate their individuality (in the form of caricatures of 
Kalabari character types) and their inter-relationships, enact 
‘episodes from their mythical lives, and dramatize their roles 
man’s interaction with his social and natural environment, a1 
acutely observed and analysed. The intensification of ritual com- 
‘munication (and danger) in a period when men and the gods are 
Brough fice 0 fis the blending of religion and recreation; the 
‘opportunities afforded to individuals and groups to acquire prestige 
i wering drut calls 
Sad sda of he peri nd arcs 
the dramatic personality ‘that occur in the impersonators; 
and the lack of straight acting in small-scale socictes—all these are 
the subject of vivid description and suggestive comment. Mr. 
Hlorton has areal talent for getting a cultural atmosphere scron. 
Finally itis encouraging to note that this inexpensive and well 
roduced volume was commisioned by the Editor of Nigeria 
(a Nigerian Government publication) and printed 
Tt can be obtained from the Editor, Nigeria Magazine, 
ibition Centre, Marina, Lagos, RE. BRADBURY 


























‘White Man: A Study of the Attitudes of Africans to Europeans 

‘in Ghana before Independence. By Gust Johode 

QIG Lewin (0.UP. for tnst of Rave Relation), 1961, 
iy 144. Price Ls 

‘This book daly aims at the general reader interested in race 

relations as well asthe profesional socal scientist. The prose it ear 

1nd jargon and prolixit are avoided, Race relations ae an emotive 


%® * topic, and though clearly Dr. Jahoda's hear i in the right place, he 


has not let it rle his head nor blind his eyes. 
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Tye ely wa mde we he autho as ec x 
poychology a the Univenity Collegeof Son cing 
Brat yeas preceding independence fs core isan atalysis of queton 
ties adiuinitered to a Cros-section ofthe populition of southerd 
Gta here some ovesepesniation flat) a spl 
pase ih more geal obras For cup De. 
tara ft for quoting the apposite pres clipping. The sample was 
fall tvs aston or oo aaa aa eel 
‘Shosiatndery and, xc of vous paca ica, mt 
fandomly sclected. More significant thn the sattial correlations 
tied on such a sll and hapharard sample are the replies lcted 
from informants, in response tothe well Constructed questionnaire, 
by the undergraduate anivtants Here Dr. Jahoda wat fortunate for 
all of his five asitancs have since ether Obened cf are working 
for research degrees, 

"The book sar with a neat summary of the history of the 
interaction Between Buropeane and Affe on the Coast Then in 
thera pen done vars mrp Ey 
held by primary and secondary school chilien ic. 
cluptet, which uolte the elements which cootibute to the can 
robbins tec ey ue raves fo cos ah eee 
clogs, becuse they ate relevant ‘of changing value 
Fjstcns, For esaatple, the “beachsr” Groughe by: Witter Hated 
inghest by members of all extegories were education and “progres 
(Cechnological improvement) i. the sources of modern power, 
While conver, the White introduced ‘evi’ lied highee were 
the obverse of these same benefits; promiscuity, drunkenness and 
rime, The problem of reconciling the realtisof modern life with 
traditional values isthe source of more openly expresed puzzlement 
‘a sg cen canter Chama 

‘Next the varying st ate dextibed as they operate in 
political and in work situations. Here recently, 36 Dr Jaboda foe 
sa shift in emphasis has taken pace, bu ths remains an lama 
singe fr ayone who wast ep thc 
Satement which often appear simultsncouly ia the Ghana pres 
‘This same chaptcr lustre the weakness of the questowire 
method: that ian overemphasi on the verblization of confit st 
the expense of consideration of structural conflicts within the social 
pra 

Finally a “tenative*triple-catogory typology is erected, in which 
correlations are exablidhed berwech the types of value system" 
(iba, divided integrated, the "degree of formal education” (al 
intermediate, high), and “orientation “to whit” ependenr 
inferior, autonomons) forward-looking cducsted men bekag mon 
consistent in thir atizades. This typology scems to me a handy 
timcmonic device, or a clasification of the expandingsile ype, 
rather than one which will be of us in consdering selimage og 
Attitudes and stereotypes concerning whites’ in ether places, But 
to have achieved this mc in pioneer study ts quite sn achiowe: 
ment, 

‘One small point more explicit reconciliation of the apparent 
contradictory statements that children of mixed. descent "were 
slays regavded. as Aina’ (p. 24) and that “ey ate alusps 
Fegarded 3s having in some ways he attributes of whites (p89) 
‘oul has have re dined the anaes Aen 
Dedet to whites, by How the respons conditioned 
the social sation in which itis invoked. ee 

into the overnight 


aa fay taco cmon 
ail Foundation and Agency men on beef explora 
to Weae Afi. they read eon th pan resident Mack aa wie 
‘en, trate and literate might be spared ome of th lon meange 
fal questions, and ightcoos admonitions, which st proctt me 
showered on them. Indeed some of the trippers might discover that 
iooks are il cheaper than ar skeen and sop off somewhere and 
read one: BT, W. BAXTER 











‘Search for Security. By M. J. Field. Londou (Faber), 1960. Pp. 464. 


7 eer 


{i ¢ 4 rae achicvement to mater the diiplines 
o iatry and anthropology. But any setentist 
‘who succeed in doing this is Heel to coneibutea rest deal ta eae 
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understanding of man—as did W. H. R. Rivers, The combination 
fof these two disciplines provides 4 view ofthe person in che totality 
‘of his condition and subject to pressures coming both from within, 
Sn from without. fe ay also furber asec of te basi unity of 
all men, however different the cultures co which they belong, how= 
fever mad of sane they are deemed to be, 

‘Wide learning, sympathetic insight and ruthless curiosity mark 
Dr. ils bok Sea or Seri. This a uy of rental es, 
amongst the rural people of Ghana, seen against the background of 
the community’ pevaing socal and economic conditions, the 
supernatural beets and the ‘psychotherapeutic" provisions. During, 
the last 30 years 200 shrines have sprung wp in Ashanti, apparently in 
response 10 a growing sense of insecunty, These shrines are all 
Bate gone, protimaking cones, Ther ae two (pss: 
‘nie, the aboson-rafo, derives from the traditional’ Ashanti shrine 
and in tthe go cond whe the presi ia sate of spit 
powestion, The other, the ‘drinking shrine’ is an adaptation of 
Norther ‘Ghana earth shrine and here work is done through 
divination rather than spirit possesion. Among the pilgrim suppli= 
ants there appear to be many suffering from one form or other of 
‘mental illness, Dr, Field attached henelf mainly to one shrine, at 
Miframaso lited the various reasons that had brought people to the 
shin and then est for special anenrin and uy those ens 
who were det ppyshotic. Thus she was able vo 
sec the mentally sick against the background of those who tolerate 
and carry their ‘troubles and desires" without breaking down. She 
also learned there how the culture itelF deals with mental illness 
tnd offers to some the means of harm 
{impulsive ‘rushing away co bush might be gradually conditioned, 
to the traditional role of the priesttherapist, 30 that madness 
becomes transformed into mediuimhip. 

‘A great many inportant and thought-provoking themes emerge 
from this study, far too many to be dele with in a short review, and 
{sll deofore eet just x ew dat seemed fo me pariuly 
challenging. 

‘Concern with death, pethaps an inner wish for it, seems to be 
important, if unconscious, experience for the Ghanaian personality. 
Dr, Field makes it clear thatthe Ghanaian tends to react co diveom= 
fort and inner tension by a sudden rush to bush, where he is fully 
cexponed 10 illnes and loss of life—but alo 10 the posbility of 

sion and inspiration. She draws a most interesting parallel 
tween the Ashanti and the Ol Testament Prophets, and points to 
the desire for death shown in particular by Elijah who ‘like the 
‘Ashanti okomjo today, was prone to run hinvelf to exhaustion and 
Sleep.’ This parallel has recently been generalized further by Mircea 
{liade im his book Mythz, Dreans and Myuteries where he makes the 
point that everywhere mysteris begin with a symbolization of 
lath through retreat into the forest—'the forest that represents 
above all darkness, the Shades, the belly of the monster 

‘Again and again Dr. Feld draws ou attention to the similarity 

‘of beliefs and phantasis in various parts of the world, be it between 
niet and the Old Testament Prophet, between the 
Ghanaian and the European ‘witch’ or between the fairies" of the 
African or European forest. Unless one accepts a diffusionist thesis, 
the discovery of such similarities tempts one to re-cvaluate Jung's 
hypothesis of the existence of a Collective Unconscious; he con 
‘eives this Collective Unconscious as a heritage in which all men 
share, a heritage which gives rise to common phantascs and common, 
rites and which enables men to understand and empathize with one 
aniother the world over. Were there in fact this collective layer in 
the tmconscious, the beeween the artis, the saint and the 
madmen would be less bafling; les bafling also would be the 
Ghanaian belief—which is shared with so many other peopler—that 
nest court death and madnes if one would be inated ito 
sing otc betes he ele of ie ly 
sick and some religious notions, Dr. Field suggests the posi 
that some religious ideas derive directly from the experience of 
individuals in abnormal and hallucinated states. She points Cor 
{instance to the phantasy of being a witch, an explicit or implicit 
belief in many depressive patients both in Europe and in Africa. 
‘The posible psychic finction of this phantasy has been disewsed 
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recently by Mortou-Willisms in his paper on the ‘Feat of Death! 
where he tgs tha the witch phantasy fancions ab 4 


fanctions 
Sou to a woman whe she find dat she ino longer pale of 
ipring Beth bu inmrad moves inexorably tomas ffi and 


“The African paint, however, one suypects, i much Js lated 
than sche European patent, pecely bocae the whole commaniy 
thares and accep a plants, ‘Thus might well Ign his ste of 
sen nd vnc i peop round en and 
ives advo exe hs fering anda he me ine make him 
tore manageable 
“Then theeis Dr. Fels discusion of deans and thee ncerpetae 
tion She has fr istance found that tre lite difeeoce betwee 
th mat and he a cnt i he co of ay Aan 
reamers- One might explsin this by pomulstingehat when concious 
Sh unconscious process ae hot ye highly diferente, or when 
heeds and wither have not been apt off by reprenive techniques 
then the dream symbolism, inte of bei 4 sig; wed 3 
eloquent parabolic metaphor” which infact the language of 
the uneonsious proce. De. Fak ao fond that people acta 
Henicalanaiiy-changed. stations tended to have. Wental 
Sereotyped dresmy. This suggest that there is realy 3 two-way 
tlie oicious and unconscious eaperienes, and that 
‘vere society offen symbols that fan unconscou theme oF pre 
‘crupation the dream wil make we of 
“Trough » numberof campy Dr. Fl dees to the 
considerable prychologies! night that 4 pies thee new sre 
snay poses parents bring to hm tie sick ch he wl i 
teek out any concious or unconscious rife between then. Of the 
tarron couple he may ik: "which do. you prefer, qual or 
gen? Ns kc, rep a he oul ey 
the patent's ovm wrongdoing. or of someone cc's sorcery, We 
TRIGhE noe oaprets Cuando MAiaKyI er SOC gle Se at 
terms, but teeent developments In pryehistey and prtcuatly In 
pychoromatie medicine rem to retin uo ble in man ay an 
Sctive agent, somehow responuble fr his belts o his iknes 
body or in ind, 
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1 ai, however, sqrt in reading Sed fr Sewity tat Dr, 
Field had not inlided more information onthe socal tons 
and inter-personal relationships. Ii, for instance, tantalizing (9 
told, without moe deal an to bow and when this occur, of the 
traumatic transition from the much loved, petted and admired 
infant and toddler to the ‘object of contempt’ which isthe child, 
for whom ‘any food is good enough, Het obvervation that fei 
tually father rather than mother who brings the child to clinics 
stiggests that perhaps fathers are more protective with children than 
ate mothers, One thirsts for more material on this, particulaely asi 
might bear on the prevalence of the witch phantasy. (Kardiner and 
Linton in their study of the Marquess 3 contexion, 
between maternal deprivation and witeh phantases) Again L would 
have liked to know whether there are any institutionalize adolescent 
for other initiation ceremonies. If there are none then the self 
inficted, impetuous and individual initition—running £0 bush— 
‘may point to 2 need, T should have welcomed very much a table 
‘comparing matrilineal, patrilineal and residence patterns with the 
‘various forms of mental illness. At last each ease description should 
faye mone a the op to which of ee nl ed 
patient J. And why do anthropologists so rarely add a map 
‘outlining, ifonly approximately the areas of the different tribes that 
they discuss? 

‘These criticisms are, 1 believe, in themselves evidence of the 
intense interest that the author has been able to arouse. Her whole 
book, in construction and style, is imbued with a warm simplicity. 
“Her sensitive insights and her ing ofthe probelms 
of mental illness and mental cure, enriched by her anthropological 
training, bring to life the patients whom she describes, 1 doubt 
‘whether without her sensitivity and general humility she would 
have been able to convey to us anything of the indigenous Aftican 
prychotherapentic skill, nor would she have succeeded in co- 
‘operating so closely with the local priests and healers. 

ROSEMARY GORDON 
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RITUAL CIRCUMCISION ON TANNA, NEW HEBRIDES 


RITUAL CIRCUMCISION ON TANNA, NEW HEBRIDES* 


by 


DR, A. RAYMOND MILLS. 


Sovial Sconces Research Centre, Univenity of 

DIG The New, Hebrides lic between 13 and a1 

degrees of south latitude and 166 and 170 

dogrecs of east longitude in the south west Pacific. Tanna 

lies in the southern part of the group and has a population 

‘of about 7,000 persons. The people are Melanesians with 

some Polynesian mixture. On this island, since 1940 there 

has been a return to ‘custom’ with the emergence of a 

cargo cult, 

Circumcision has been practised by the Melanesians for 

a long period of time and the ceremonial group here 

Gescribed was visited inthe Central Bush Area of Tana in 

June, 1957, during a medical tour. Circumcision is practised 

© luring’ bees only for the period of April and May which 
corresponds to the beginning of the dry season. 

‘The group of initiates seen, of whom there were 16, 
ranged in age from about five to 11 years. The boys all 
Glsdaoatic ane village and they had entered a period 
of seclusion which would last a whole month. 

ue sions took Lana a dancing ground or 
nakamal prepared specially for the purpose. The boys were 
Feehan lgtaievrh ae Ruse dusipiniciea kepe 
that the boys were fed and thae the taboos were respected. 
Throughout the period of seclusion the nakamal was taboo 
to females and the boys must not be seen by any females 
aieprieSey $roold baipieniled The boys feed and 
slept at the nakamal in the specially ‘constructed Men's 
House which was buile in the old style, that is, in the shape 
of a rdge tent without wall and with one door a ech 
en 

The ceremony takes place to the accompaniment of 
sounds from conch shells, bamboo drums and other noises, 
which serve to drown the cries of the initiates, The 
operation takes place in the men's house. The knife used is 
made from a sliver of bamboo four inches long and half-an— 
inch wide, It is made from a small variety of bamboo 
which had been dried over a fire. The cutting: edge is very 
sharp and will cut a single sheet of paper held at right 
‘angles to the blade with ease, 

The operation is performed by making a longitudinal 
incision down the dorsum of the prepuce. A thin strand of 
cane is then tied round the penis outside the prepuce in the 

* With Plate R 
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coronal sulcus. One side of the split prepuce is taken up and 
the kif edt ct the prepuce away to the level ofthe 
ligature, This is done on both sides down to the frenum. 
When the veel inthe enum ate approached cuing 
done very carefully and the whole foreskin is removed. 
‘The penis is then bandaged with a leaf and the first of the 
ceremonial namhas, oF penis-wrapper, is put ot. This is 
made of leaves and bound with strands of cane, The whole 
appara isldin place with sand of cane (G-string) 
bi sniperepereny erbitianicny ech 

‘The foreskin and the bamboo knife are then wrapped in 
a leaf and hung from the roof of the men’s house over the 
sleeping mat of the boy. The nambas is changed every three 
days unl atthe end ofthe month a tps (paper mulberry) 
nambas is worn permanently, The boys are taken to a 
stteam to wash every morning and evening. Conch shells 
are blown at this time to warn the women in the neighbour 
hood to keep away. The discarded penis-wrappers are put 
‘on a raised platform attached to the outside of the men's 
house. With these are put scraps of food left over by the 
boys, so that the pigs cannot eat them. 

The boys are fed by the guards in stalls in a special 
building hidden by a reed screen. They sit, each in his own. 
stall, and food is Techie by the guardian. Yam, manioc 
and taro are the common foods usually eaten. 

Every time a boy goes to the stream to bathe he takes a 
strand of grass and ties it round a dried branch stuck in the 

round specially for the purpose. On his return from the 
Bathe he tesa second picce but the branch. This branch 
will finally fall down at the end of the period of seclusion. 

Boys who have been circumcised may chew kava for 
their elders and have sexual intercourse. 

‘The seclusion and bathings and changing of penis 
wrappers takes place for a whole month at the end of 
which time a big feast is held, a haiti,” after which the 
boys return to their villages. 


rt J "Un sitle et demi de contacts culturels& Tanna,’ Soe. des 
Grane, Pc No. 555). = 

1982, “John fovernent in Tanna,’ Oceania, Vol, 
XXII (19§3), No. 3. 

Worsley, P., The Trumpet Shall Sound, London, 1957. 
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DIO Tie disnesons berween complex, monerized 
(D) and civilized societies and the small-scale, non- 
or partially monetized peasant and primitive societies in 
economic life are startling, deeply rooted and easily 
apparent. These distinctions have frequently been laid to a 
special rationale of economic choice in smallscale non 
Western societies. Boeke (1947, p. 2) finds a cleavage s0 
deep between the small-scale economy and the capitalistic 

ion of economic life that a new name is needed, 
and he suggests ‘oriental economics’ to account for the 
workings of non-Western economies. Polanyi (1957. 
Pps 46t) sos the camel difecae in the “aber ere 
motive of gain’ from peasant and primitive societies, and 
of course from Maine onward there is a literature which 
claims that peasant values subordinate economic activity 
to social ends. It is the contention of this paper that the 
rationale of economic choice in peasant society follows the 
same general rule of maximization as economic activity 
does anywhere, at any time. What is distinctive about 
peasant and primitive societies are not the habits of mind 
about advantage, nor an inability to calculate costs and 
benefits of a course of action, nor even an absence ofa 
motive of gain; but rather the possession of aset of concrete 
dork onjpnizssons ‘which cirealy chauad (ecoaoteke 
choice, on the one hand, and a set of sanctions which 
operate to keep economic deviants in physical as well as 
moral jeopardy on the other. A corollary of this contention 
is that debate of rules of choice or abstract principles of 
‘economic organization will be barren and lead only to a 
“spectral dance of bloodless categories, to the profusion of 
empty boxes of theory; while the emphasis on the stipula— 
tion of the economic consequences of concrete social 
structures will generate an empirically powerful body of 
middle-range theory. 

‘By an examination of the economy of peasant Indians in 
the stare of Chiapas, Mexico,* I hope to show how the 
structure and membership criteria of production units 
limit maximization; how the level and rhythm of output 
are consequences of the ceremonial cycle; and how notions 
of witchcraft and the supernatural combine to keep wealth 
from being used for economic ends and thus contribute to 
the steady state of small, reduplicative, productive units 
with litle interest in, or incentive for, technological or 
social innovation, 

In south-eastern Chiapas, Tzcltal- and Tzotzil-speaking 
Indians are the predominant population, These Indians live 
in communities whose general characteristics are familiar 
from work done with neighbouring highland Maya in 
Guatemala (Tax, 1937). One Tzeltal community is that of 

* With tc tex figures 
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Amatenango de Valle. Amatenango is a_municipio (the 
administrative unit of Mexico, like a township, but tending 
to coincide with an Indian society in highland Chiapas and 
Guatemala) situated just off the Pan-American Highway 
some 44 kilometres south of the region's largest Mexican 
ity. Amatenango, for an Indian community, has a 
reputation for wealth and independence. Its people call 
themselves Tzontajal; they wear a distinct costume; their 
mode of speech is dialectically distinct from neighbouring 
Tzcltal-speaking communities; they are nearly endo- 

mous; they have economic skills not shared by neigh- 
Boers; a local civil administration; a local set of sacred 
officials, and a particular calendar of sacred and secular 
festivals. They are a corporate community (Wolf, 1954). 
united by blood and custom, living on theit own territory, 
‘vith at ethno: distnctivehes which sea, Gea apart in 
their minds, and in fact, ftom their Indian neighbours and 
the superordinate communities of Mexicans which 
surround them, 

Amatenango makes its living by cultivating the soil, by 
cattlesraising, and by producing pottery. The technology 
of agriculture is on a relatively low level. The ox-drawn 
plough, the machete, the digging stick, the sickle and a 
het bag make up the tool kit. A simple irrigation system of 
ditching serves some of the land, and the watered lands 
are rotated between milpa crops (com beans, squash) and 
a wheat cash crop. Fertilizer is not used. Soil-nutrient is 
added only by the burning of com or wheat stubble and 
leaving the ae by tuming animals loose in the fields 
after harvest. Seed-selection is not rigorous, And asin most. 
peasant agriculture the vicissitudes of wind, rain, frost and 
sun make for wide swings in the annual harvest. Famine, 
or even real hunger, however, is not part of Amatenango 
‘experience, except in the days when the warring factions 
of the Mexican revolution swept through the region and 
discupted life and devastated agriculture. The agricultural 
complex also includes garden plots near house sites, as 
distinct from field lands. Garden plots are used for some 
milpa, but their chief economic significance lies in the 
growing of chayote, a squash-like plant, and its root which 
are sold to other communities. The maguey plants, lima 
and avocado tree and some fru tees supply domestically 
tused produce. The agricultural complex is part ofa system, 
of regional. interdependence ‘on ecological and 
traditional differences. Nearby communities specialize in 
other products, and there isa lively exchange of agricultural 
products between Amatenango, its neighbours and the 
nearby coastal ‘hot’ lands, "The interpretation of the 
agricultural complex seems simple enough: ecological 
specialization on the base of natural resources combined 
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with special ural skills and knowledge, The actual 
distribution of agricultural specialities results from the 
operation of comparative advantage over a long stretch of 








tim 
Tnsight into the economic dynamics of the community 
and of the region may be had more clearly through the 
industrial rather than the agricultural organization of 
Amatenango. Agriculture docs not, by itself, maintain 
Amatenango at its expected level of living. The making 
and selling of pottery is an important component in the 
meeting of the customary standard of life. OF the 280 
houscholds in the town centre of Amatenango (the 
ipheries of the community were recently settled either 
Indians uprooted from other communities, or by poor 
Mexicans, and pose a special problem for social analysis) 
only two or three are not engaged in the production of 
pottery for sale. Pottery-making is a community specializa- 
tion, not an individual skill. Ie is part of the socialization 
pices {oe women in Amatcnango, All women who are 
mand grow up in Amatenango know how to, and do, 
make pots. The striking nature of the community special- 
ization comes home forcibly when it is observed that an 


@ * adjoining community with virtually the same natural 


)- resources as Amatenango does not produce one single pot, 
and thatin a region nearly 40 miles long and 30 across, there 
isno other Indian pottery-making community, although a 
few pottery-makers are scattered elsewhere in the region. 
In short, in a regionally diversified marketing area, only 
the people of Amatenango produce salable pottery, and all 
of the women produce it. The technique does not spread 
to other Indian communities, whatever the abstract profit 
ability of such diffusion might be, because making pottery 
is part of a way of life, leamed in the informal, intimate 
setting in which the basic parts of culture are acquired, 
and nota technique of production to be acquired by who- 
lever sees the main chance. 

Although women are the makers of pottery in Amaten- 
ango, pottery is not considered, and is not, strictly a 
woman's product. Men bring most of the firewood 
necessary for the firing of the pottery, and men take the 

ortery to the points of sale (now by bus and tuck pasage, 
ic ecuely ci hoccback); bore packing of pots in 
grasspadded net bags is still an arduous task, Pottery 
Fequires male and female co-operation, and single women 
make pots only if they live in a houschold with male 
members, or have male relatives who are willing to aid in 
the work, 

The technology of pottery-making is simple and inex- 
pensive. As the skills come to the women potters in the 
process of being socialized (there are, however, some 
women who do not know how to make the more special 
ized pottery like incense-bumners and perforated pots, and 
‘on order’ pottery sold exclusively to. Ladi the 
non-Indians are called, is made by very few families) and 
fo provide every household with the art so the technology, 
in terms of skill and materials, is within the reach of even 
the poorest household in the community. Pottery is a hand 

. No wheel, no mould, no oven are required. The 

shaping hand of the female potter, the open street firing of 
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the ware, the slipping and decorating are ingenious skills, 
but technologically simple, Not even pushascl son 
indigenous materials are necessary in pottery-production. 
‘The clay, the temper, the pigment, the scraping stone, the 
‘wood used in firing, the net bags used in packing, all come 
from communal resources and are open to every member of 
Amatenango equally. No payment or special permission is 
needed to use these resources, Community membership 
gives free (but not costles, since labour is involved) access 
to the materials of portery-making. If one purchases part 
of the equipment (a sel blade foe sectping, a anigorh 
board for resting pot bases, a burlap bag ot skire under the 
potter's knees, nets, bags) the cost is under three dollars, 
and every houschold has that at its disposal 

There exists wide variations in the ourput of different 
pottery-making houscholds. Estimating che range of . 
Variation in output and finding the reasons for output 
differences is, in a preliterate culture, a difficult task. In one 
houschold a daily record covering the entire annual 

roduction was obtained, and in three other houscholds 
lsser periods, ranging from one to four months, were 
recorded. This information is supplemented by observa- 
tions on pottery-1 several dozen houscholds, and 
was checked against the complete field census of the 
community, so that the typicality of the sample can be 
judged. At any rate, the problem of measuring the gross 
‘community output of pottery was not the major research 
interest (though a reasoned and plausible estimate could be 
constructed from the data in hand). ‘The problem was to 
assess the limits of output variability and to pin these down 
to a set of factors which were the determinants of pro~ 
duction, The determinants of production would, when 
checked by micro-comparison between houscholds in the 
community, indicate the ‘controlling mechanism’ regu- 
lating the pottery industry, and by extension the economic 
life of the community. 

Fig. ris a composite of the production of one of the most 
intensive pottery-produicing houscholds in the community. 
‘An inspection of this figure (the special ware represents 
pottery made only in a few households, the dash line is 
commonly but not universally made ware, and the solid 
is pottery made in all houscholds) shows that pottery= 
making tends to reach its peak just before the major festive 
occasions in the community and in surrounding com- 
munities. This is explicable in terms of the nature of the 
ecological market situation, Pottery- isa caabe 
raising activity. Ware is sold in an impersonal, free market 
With prices set by the interaction of supply and demand, 
The festal occasions are the times when Amatenan 
need money; they are also the periods when the 
demand from visitors to a local fiesta may be s0 
producers reach a maximum of ouspa just por to the 

tal times of heavy buying and selling. Production is 
maximized not at the time of highest prices on the market, 
but rather in time with the chythm of sacred and secular 
celebration which require cash outlay and provide oppor 
tunities for disposal without storage problems, 

The peaks reached for fiestas are not of the same height. 
‘Two things operate here: the size or local importance of 
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WEEKS OF YEAR 


Fic. 1. ANNUAL PRODUCTION IN HOUSEHOLD 13 (4 WOMEN PRODUCERS, NO CHILDREN) 


the given fiesta and whether it falls in the rainy or dry 
seasons. In the rainy months (from June to September, but 
heaviest from late July to mid September) less pottery is 
‘made than in the dry sunny times of the year. However, 
in January and February, dry sunny months, there is high 
‘Wind which complicate the dying of poeary (case 
pottery must be kept under leaves to keep moisture in it 
until it is ready for firing) and hence ourput is reduced. 
The general pattern of seasonal flux is common to all 
hhouholds, and 30 is the peak and trough pattem of 
production along with fiestas, 

While ig. 1 establishes the rhythm of pottery-production 
common to the society by virtue of its technology and 
annual cycle, fig. 2 compares the differences in level of 
production among three households. Houschold No. 6 
‘utproduces No. 4, and No. 13 outproduces both No. 6 
and No. 14 (the numbers refer to a genealogical map and 
census of the community which is not here included). 
Each of the houscholds is differently constituted in numbers 
of potters in it. Household No. 13 has four potters (wo 
‘young women, one middle-aged and one old). Household 
No. 6 has two potters (one young and one middle-aged 
woman) and No. 14 has two potters (one young and one 
middle-aged). Therefore the sheer number of hands which 
‘can be mustered in No. 13 is greater and helps explain its 
‘greater output. Furthermore No. 14 and No. 6 have small 
children under three years of age in the houschold, and 
No. 13 does not. Child care and household maintenance 
compete with pottery-making for a woman's time, so the 
small child is a further brake on production in these two 
households. 

Inspection of fig. 2 shows that four women produce more 
than twice as much as do two women (even adjusting for 
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children). Part of this is an ‘economy of scale.” Pottery 
production has some assembly-line aspects. Women work 
‘on a part of a pot, making bases, then they tur to making 
bodies, then to making necks, and finally ro putting handles 
‘on the pot, Between these operations the pots are partially 
dried. If there are four women, the division of labour is 
better, and relative efficiency of the producing unit rises. 
‘Beyond four, not much increase occurs. But the differences 
in output between No, 6 and No. 14 are such that sheer 
numbers of hands will not serve as an explanation, and the 
factors of relative officiency, or of skill, are so nearly 
tatched in these households, that it does not really enter a5 
a factor in the account of output differences. Explanation 
must be sought in the wider economic setting of the 
productive unit. 

Ifall of the houscholds in the community were ranked 
in terms of the major source of wealth—land at the disposal 
of the houschold—an immediate connexion would be 
noted between the wealth of the houschold and its level 
of output, The motivation to work at the top of the bent is 
stronger in poorer houscholds, because alternative sources 
of income are less, and more of the family’s subsistence 
‘oust come from portery-making. Land, of course, needs 
men to work it, and household No. 13 has but one old 
man, and he cannot work much land, nor lay claim to 
govermment-grant lands (gjdo) of any considerable sie. In 
richer houscholds (in terms of land and cattle owned) 
there is sufficient milpa raised to ensure that corn need not 
be bough, and the need for continuous cash income is not 
so pressing. This also has a circular effect: richer households 
tend to be able to keep more children alive; with more 
children to care for, women devote less time to pottery. 


Conversely poorer’ houscholds depend upon pottery 
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income, have fewer living children, and hence have both 
the Sree and the need to produce almost con 
tinuously. 


The rate of output is determined on two levels: 


(1) that common to the whole society (technology, 
resources, seasons and ceremonial cycle); 

(2) the organization and wealth differences among 
producing units (number of women, number of 
children under three, number of men, and amount 
of land and cate owned), 

‘To understand why the second level of determinants of 

production coninis co be operative, involves « move 
rom the micro-structural analysis of producing units, to 
the macro-tructural analysis of the whole social and 
economic organization of Amatenango. It moves the 
‘question from that of incentives and motivations of actors 
and producers to the plane of the structural sources of and 
Constraints upon incentives and motivation. The units of 
production are households, and the houscholds are kinship 
tnits. Asa kinship unit, membership comes only by being 
bom or marrying into the unit. The household unit, wid 
its kinship of recruitment, set the sizeof the ‘labour force” 
available for pottery-making. No one hires out to do 
pottery for wages, ince pottery-making is only part of a 
‘woman's job as a member of a houschold (and even if a 
wage were paid it could not cover all activities and still 
yield anything co an employer). Amatenango's kinship 
system is one of nearly perfectly balanced bilateraism. A 
combination of personal tastes and wealth of the household 
determines whether a married couple will live with his or 
her parents. Wealthier houscholds can attract cither sons- 
indaw or daughters-inlaw to live with them, and have a 
slightly larger labour force potential. Bue the absence of 
Hace bens ite hotchioll plodactca system Tante any 
given unit's ability to eal pottery activities. Bapesied 
and, of course observed, 1s the common feature of peasant 
economic organization, a multiplicity of small re- 
duplicative, productive units, with no tendency toward 
agglomeration or cefttralization. Furthermore, since 
pottery-production is houschold-organized, many activities 
compete with it for the time of the same set of personnel. 
Economic activities are but one field in which maintenance 
needs are met. Internal family social relations, the 
socialization of members, sickness and curing, religious 
activity, social status, and dispute settlement are tasks 
parly centred the fail, nd in houchold organization 
Economic activity, be it in the market, field, or handicraft, 
is a means to implement and provide facilities for other 
fopees of houschald setiviy. Ie is not an lnsance' oF 
conflicting standards when a woman with small children 
stops pottery-making, but rather a case of clear priorities, 

“This bears on an analogy sometimes used by anthropolo- 

gists when a houschold is compared to a firm (Tax, 1952). 
A household may be conceived of as a unit trying to 
‘maximize, given its resources and personnel. The 

is misleading, not on the grounds of the kind of rules of 
allocation, but on the nature of the social structures in= 
volved. Firms are special organizations for economic 
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activity in societies of highly differentiated structure based. 
on complex technology, extensive soci divin of labour 

numbers of people, and deliberate, continual technical 
and economic innovation, Firms may or may not follow 
the rue of income-maxinization depending upon the 
larger social structure (viz, the firm in the Soviet economy. 
and the firm in the United States economy). Butin peasant 
and primitive societies like Amatenango the context of 
economic choice is a multi-purposed social organization, 
which, unlike a firm, cannot liquidate if it makes poor 
calculations, Houscholds, or more precisely the members 
of them, in Amatenango are as acutely aware as we are of 
relative costs and are keenly sensitive to economic gain. 
When marketing their portery they go to Las Casas, of 








POTTERY-PRODUCTION OF THREE HOUSEHOLDS 


Comitin, or Las Rosas, or other points of sale in accord 
with price differentials. They closely question men re- 
turning from the various places as to prevailing prices and 
act accordingly. Price is on every tongue and is a topic of 
interest. Amatenangueros are rational’ economic 

actors in the sense of bringing means and ends 
only their ends are values other than (or in addition to) 
‘maximization of a given single magnitude. The fo 
convergence of rules of choice in a household and in a 
firm does not lead to similar social arrangements or similar 
social consequences simply because the organization of 

sonnel, resources and methods of role-recruitment 
form a different social structure. 

‘The houscholds, of course, form a social system. And 
the social system operates so that households orient to the 

revailing value system, on the one hand, and remain 
fairly equivalent in wealth, on the other. Fig. 3 gives a 
land-distribution chart based upon the informant’s self 
reported wealth (ic does not include the two tablones of 
government land which most family heads have 
to them). ‘This suffers from underestimation and deliber- 
ate concealment of assets, bu serves to approximate the 
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shape of the real distribution of land. Land is the best index 
to Wealth. The features of social life which account for the 
shape ofthe curve, and the potion of any given lyst 
a point on the curve can be conceptualized as a levelling 
mechanism (Nash, 1958, 1959). Levelling mechanisms are 
ubiquitous devices in peasant economies in this region 
(Wal, 1554). Not only do they ensure a ‘democracy of 
poverty" but they serve to inhibit economic expansion of 
any given unit within the society under the threat of ex- 
pulsion or sacral retribution. The levelling mechanism 
rests first on the absolute level of wealth in the com- 
munity. Amatenango's low-level technology and its 
restricted land base impose severe limits on the wealth of 
the society as a whole, and for households and individuals 

















Fic. 3. siz oF LANDHOLDINGS 






a correspondingly low level. No houschold is so rich that 
the sceptre of poverty is not a real possibility in the wake of 
long illness or a sustained run of bad luck. Given a rela 
tively low level of absolute wealth, the inheritance mecha- 
nism tends to fracture such estates as are accumulated. In 
‘Amatenango inheritance is bilateral, with equal inheritance 
for all the offspring (although there are prerogatives of 
‘women in inheriting houses and house sites, and of men in 
receiving horses and cattle). The process’ of inheritance 
scrambles land-holdings among sons and daughters even 
before death of the head of a household. However, fig. 3 
shows a skewed land-distribution, and this is a necessary 
part of Amatenango's social organization. ‘The important 
point is that the rich, or large land-holders, change from 

generation to generation, and ifthe technical and economic 
Kevan Gctor do not llubiesccumslaton of wealth or 
‘pital, there are social means for ensuring that wealth 
does not adhere to family lines, There are a series of offices 
in which a man (asa representative of a family) must serve, 
This hierarchy of cv and seligiows offices a drain on 
work time and uses up some of the resources of the house 
hold, Its offices are unpaid, and since a man must serve in 
12 such offices before he is relieved of communal service, 
ty area continuing costal trough his adult, productive 
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Another social mechanism reducing accumulation isthe 
institution ofthe Alfrez. The Alférez office, of which there 
are four to be filled every yea, i a ritual and sacred office 
filled by 2 younger man, The cox of this ie i in terms 
of Amatenango's wealth, exorbitant, An Alfétez expends 
tore than the annual income of even the richest Arts: 
anguero in feasting a group of neighbours, relaives and 
offers Of the hieratty, ine geet ecosssipentic ed! 
ligeor andthe renciy ot tes ype eoenra? Be 
Free feasts weeks of preparation for it occupy the house- 
hold, Woman make powcry to use for the cocking of the 
larger amoonss oF special food: as wells po sk. 
Men of the houschold spend their time making liquor in 
the hill near Amatenango, and chopping wood for the 
firing of pits and cooking of foods. They also make extra 
trips to sell pottery. Members ofthe bilateral Kindred come 
in'to aid in the pottery-making and liguor-distlling, 
Un the. post of Alter leaves the family 
reduced straits and with depleted assets. 
‘Alfereces are selected by the officals of the civil and 
religious hierarchy, and the selection is almost strictly on 
ability to pay. The eligible households are few in number, 
snd are thowe on ts Hight band) as ce ate 
households have a levy placed against them in consequence 
of their prosperity. In a community like itis 
nearly imposible to conceal one's wealth™the cows and 
horses owned ace visible, and the land culvated is public 
knowledge, and the health of one's children is a reliable 
index of it. Stroug negative sanctions—witchcraf, gosip 
and envy—would be consequent on a refusal to accept the 
post of Alférez when it was. proferred. Th ting 
fogether—{2) low level of technology and limited 
®) fracture of estate by bilateral inheritance, (3) expenditure 
time and resources in. communal office, (4) forced 

expenditure in ritual by the wealthy—combine to keep 
the fortines of the various houscholds nealy equivalent, 
and to maintain the shift of family fortunes ehroughout 
time, In addition, the busines of marrying is expensive and 
ues household resources. Nobody. pains goods i ex= 
changes like martiage payment, or Alftece fasts oF ps 
ments for disputesetdement. ‘The we of liquor at the 
rdium of payment-the completely consumable good-— 
precludes accumulation. 

'Not only are households in a situation where maximiza- 
tion ‘of an output or income dimension is unfeasble 
because of their social structure, but should a given house- 
hold decide on the course of maximization or be lucky or 
exceedingly skilled in its economic operations, the ‘level 
ipnekint cosine oc eed 
In short, Amatenango presents a socio-economy where 
‘wealth is not easly turned to technial and economie use, 
but is drained by the social and religious consdtution of 
the culture. 

‘Behind, and sanctioning, the social and religious ongan 
ization of Amatenango is.a pervasive system of beli in 
Witchcraft. Witchrat befalls thse whe violate the norms 
of familial and household harmony, who da noe gee along 
with neighbours, who are rich but not generous, whe 
refuse communal obligations, who become outstanding in 
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some dimension which violates the corporate nature of 
the community or upsets its tendency to economic homo- 
geneity. Amatenangueros do not formulate the principles 
of witcheraf inthis manner, but they behave as if theie 
actions were governed by these premises. Witchcraft as a 
‘working means of sanctioning tehaviour is not an easy 
thing to live with, and at least one man is killed every two 
months for being a practitioner of witcheraft. But the 
tension between economic expansion and social coercion 
is apparently not so strong that the system appears in 
immediate or even remote danger of illng unde is own 
weight, 
economy of Amatenango, like the rest of the social 
structure, shows litte dynamism, and change and innova- 
tion are not by-products of economic activity, as they are 
in the “developed” industrial societies, The simple tech 
nology, the absence of literary skill, the shortage of 
capital, the lack of credit all help to explain this fact. Bue 
the social and cultural basis of Amatenango’s indifference 
to finding means to economic change depends upon. the 
‘avin facts of houschold organization of production and the 
social and religious system of witchcraft which inhibits 
accumulation and prevents the discovery or utilization of 
economic opportunity. No one can run the risks of wide 
economic differentials, and even if the risks were taken, 
membership in the community would require investment 
in social relations, not cconomic ones. Amatenango 
presents the paradox of a community whose market 
economy makes it aware of economic calculation and 
relative costs and benefits, but a social structure and value 
system which channels economic choice toward economic 
stability and social continuity. Communities like Amaten- 
ango develop in the face of great economic pressure from 
the saperordinate society, or va the extension of economic 
links with persons and social systems in which the rules of 
choice and values, and organizations are congruent with 
sustained ability to seize oF make economic opportunity. 
In small-scale societies like Amatenango, the facts of 
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interconnexion of economy and society and their reciprocal 
interaction are open to inspection. need not be 
bracketed away in the abstract language of formal econo- 
mic analysis, Anthropologists do not have 10 lose the 
advantages of small following the trend to 
principle-construction at the level of the skeletal model, 
universal, beyond time and space, for the dubious benefits 
of elegance and easy manipulation. The task of under- 
standing a representative series of social structures and their 
economic consequences and correlates is still to be done. 
With this intelleceual task pursued, the making of “prin- 
ciples’ of the fashioning of ‘models’ will be only the 
happy task of summary and extrapolation. 


Note 


"Lam indebted to the National Insitute of Mental Health, the 
Department of Anthropology and the Graduate Schoo! of Business 
of the University of Chicago for financing the field work on which 
this paper is based. Jane Nash covers in deal the social structure of 
‘Amutenango in. Social Relations in. Amatenango: An Activity 
Analy unpubobed Ph.D thes, University of Chicago, Mis 
Joan Abi ded in ome of the data here reported during her eld 
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OBITUARY 


Louis Colville Gray Clarke: 1881-1960. With « portrait 

Louis Colville Gray Clarke died on 13 December, 

22O 101%, 2ethe age of 79, leaving many friends to mourn 

his loss. Much of what has already been written about 

him in The Times and elsewhere is concerned with what he did 

for the fine arts and particularly with his Directorship of the 

Fitewilliam Museum, bue tis appropriate hereto remember rather 

hhis interest in anthropology, using the word in its broadest sense 
she Ameria happy do. 

‘Asa young man of sulficient means he extended his education, 
after taking his degrce in 1903, by travelling, and in his case the 
Grand Tour embraced Abyssinia, Central America and Peru, at 
4 time when travel in those countries was nowhere near a5 easy 
and comfortable as it is now. He also spent some time in the Pitt 
‘Rivers Museum at Oxford, learning from Henry Balfour some- 
thing of that great man’s knowledge of the works of man all over 
the world, When in 1922 Baron Anatole von Higel retired from 
the curatorship of the University Museum of Archeology and 


Ethnology at Cambridge, Louis was, somewhat unexpectedly 
chosen to be the sccand incumbent of that post, owing, I believe, 
to the wiwdom and dominating personality’ of Sir William 


Ridgeway, then Disney Professor of Archeology. The choice was 
ahundanty justified by the res, Te was a formative period in 
the life of what isnow the Faculty of y and Anth 


logy, and the Curator both built up the collections and 
the Museum to keep its place as the heart, home and servant of 
the growing Faculty amid a welter of conflicting interests. 

His wide knowledge enabled him to see the main gaps in the 
collections, his appreciation of quality resulted in many of them 
boing filled with material of the first importance, his generosity 
provided funds for purchase when none were forthcoming from 
University sources, and his gift for making friends provided 
agents in many lands, My own experience stypaal: Lise ct 
hhim a few years after his appointment, when he had recently 
returned from taking part in the excavations at Kechipaun, near 
Zuni, New Mexico, which he and Mr. G. G. Heye paid for 
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between them. A fortuitous connexion with the Muscum resulted 
in an invitation to dine with him, a memorable experience ta 
any mnderprne, When a yeat os ter | went to Ecador 

ferent business and found some quite unexpected 
elixological material, I remembered his interes in America and 
sent him some samples. The resule was an enthusiastic letter, 





A 
ot Prrrtey Chats 
Phastacton, |e? 
& Ly HER we 
2 Sean 
LOUIS CLARKE MY AUGUSTUS JOHN, 1915 
By courtesy of the Sys ofthe Ftewilion Muscum, Cambridge 


the importance of the material in the most vivid terms 
Esl nploting few get some mere lich was of he pss 
encouragement to a young man ploughing a lonely furrow far 
away. Over the years that followed, the collection at Cambridge 
‘was slowly built up, and as each batch arrived, I received a long, 
and appreciative letter, full of shrewd observations, helpful hints 
and news of Cambridge, written in his own hand before the days 
of eypiss in small tniversty departments. When T came back to 
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England on leave, he asked me to stay with him, made me feel 
that the things cha I had sent really mattered in the Museum, and 
introduced me to many friends, He was doing the same sort of 
thing for many others, and he greatly asisted several expeditions 
by buying thir collections for the Muscum from his own 
resources. know of one ease where he sent a fricnd to America 
at his own expense to collect material which he knew would be 
‘unobtainable in a few years’ time. 

‘The Kechipaun excavations brought important material, which 
‘was of great help toa specialist on the American Southwest only 
last year, and Louis also took part in excavations at Toseeg in 
Hungacy, thas getting a collection which is not only most valuable 
to students but also hel ae eee Se ae 
Childe, to sort out the chaos in cheic own material 
the war. The mention of Hungary reminds me of one of those 
apocryphal stories which throw more light than the teuth on the 

iaracter ofthe subject. His enthusiasm for beads was proverbial, 
and itis related chat he once chartered an aeroplane to take him to 
Budapest to secure onc bead! Among the Muscum's possessions 
isa rubber stamp saying ‘Clarke Gilt," and it is interesting to 
speculate on how much time has been saved by its use in the 
accessions books and catalogue cards. There is hardly a show case 
inthe building which does not contain some gifs from him, and 
some have many. 

He published very Tick, only a few shore apes, for the 
sustained attention to a subject which publication demands was 
not for him. Few men could have a wide enough range of 
interests to move effectively, as he did, from the Muscum of 
Archarology and Ethnology to the Fitewilliam and his knowledge 
‘was not superficial, bur his mind leapt rapidly from branch to 
branch like the birds he loved. A tour of the Mascum with him 
_gavea similar impression, ashe rushed from case to cate, alternate 
‘honing and whipeing anecdote about the objets csplyel. 
His memory was prodigious, and was doubeless improved 
tary ening, whenos erncty, wiatel tome pai at Tee 
have imagined, that his mother made him learn the coats of arms 
of all the Papal families before he was five years old! He well 
deserved the recognition which the University gave him by con 
ferring on him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1959. 

His splendid hospitality did much for ou subject by bringi 

ople of varying interests together in surroundings litered with 
Esa chings When in roe the XXX Inematenal Congres 
of Americansts met ac Cambridge, and he offered to give a party 
in his house, I put it on the first evening because I knew that this 
was the best possible way to break the ice, and I believe that 
members will remember it when they have forgotten everything 
cle about the Congress. He was an active Fellow of the Institute 
tnt hindered bythe burden ofthe Feewliam inthe wae yea 
and just before, and he served several times on the Council 
between to18 and 1942, sometimes as a Vice-President. Finally, 
Lam gh to record that he had the very great pleasure of a visie 
from his old friend Sam Lothrop, our Huxley Lecturer, who had 
directed the Kechipaun excavations 40 years before, ess than a 
month before he did. G. HLS, BUSHNELL 


SHORTER NOTES 


Late Stone Age Sites on the Tanganyika Coast. By Mice 
VI J. Re Harding, until recently Curator of the King 


‘George Memorial Museum, Dar es Salaam, With 
‘The material described in this paper occurred entirely on 





sis text fies, 
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the surface. Two localities are concerned: (1) Kilwa Masoko in 
the Souther Province, and (2) Kisiju in the Easteen Province, 
All the implements and flakes recovered from the sites are im 

reflect a Wilton-like industry which may be present 


pees 
elsewhere along the Tanganyika coast 
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FiG. 3. IMPLEMENTS FROM KILWA 
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Fic. 4. IMPLEMENTS FROM KISIJU 
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site and, since it yielded so few implements and very litde 
‘wastage, that it was occupied only fora very short period (perhaps 
4 single season) by a small group of hunter-gatherer. 
‘Waceswor pebbles of quar (whichs though scarce, are 
present in the small rocky coves in the arca), provided the raw 
‘material for manufacture. Both flakes and implements exhibit a 
plain butt, and most of them present a small portion of the worn 
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Fic. $. IMPLEMENTS FROM KISU 





sug of th pbb om whi they were srack Newall the 
rough flakes show signs of having been utilized as scrapes, a sign 
fof the saree of workable rae material in this dire. 
“The artifits and utilized fakes from the Kilwa Masoko site 
are shown in figs. 1-3. The assemblage is as follows: 
Crescent 1 (fig. 1, No, 1) 
Serper Cthumb-nail”) 6 (Big. ty Now 4-6, 14 (hows fine 
‘preare faking), 163 fig. 2, Ne. 


29) 
1 (fig, 3, No. 35) 

















‘Burin (small) 
Burin (large) 2 (ig. 3. Nos 30,34) 
‘Trape 1 (Bg 1, No. 34) 
Point (biface) r(fie 1,No.2) 
Seraper (end) 4G. 1, Nos. 7,135 fig. 3, Nos 
Seraper (hollow) (bp No. 11; fg. aN 
low) Ts No. 11; fig. 3, No. 40 
as {light blowing on Hake with 
two op 
Blade 2 (ig. 1, Nos. 8, 
end) 
Drill or borer 2 (fig. 1, No. 
Notched fakes (arrow 3(fig. t, No. 13; fig. 2, No. 24 
head?) (upper edge showing very fine 


ng) 
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“The chisl-like implement made on a thick fake sen in fig. 2, 
No. 23, is unusual and scems to be something new. It also occurs 
at Kisij (sce below) 

Roiigh flakes which show definite signs of sage (probably as 
serapers) number nine, and are shown in fig, 1) No. 153 fig 3, 
Nos, 175 thy 26, 208; fig. 3, Nos. 31, 33, 36 37- 

‘Only’ three cores were recavered: one very small one (Big. 1, 
No.9), and two larger ones (fig. 2, No. 20, and fg. 3, No. 38). 

'No. 39 of ig. 3 shows a quarte pebble that appears to have been 
sed asa hammer stone, and No. 21 offig, 2 a small fake which 
seems to have been used for chopping, as shown by the battered 
edge, 





un ss st 

“This site (ce map, fig, 6) occurs on the drier, more sandy ground 
adjacent to the swamp that fringes the coast in che Kis area. As 
the crow tes, ities approximately two miles inland from the #3. 




















Hace apain the finds were ene sue, The source of the 
quartz ut of which the artifacts were made was not found, 

‘The ‘mine’ condition of both the worked and rough flakes 
suggests, comparatively speaking, that they were made quite 
recently: they bear no signs of erosion and their edges are as 
sharp a when they were ck, 

‘The Kisiju specimens are, on the whole, smaller than those 
from Kilwa Masoko, ths difference being accounted for, posibly, 
by the smaller pebbles that were used for their manufacture. 

Thad no time to explore this area thoroughly but as far as Lam 
apron able to ascertain, the assemblage of material appears to. 


Scraper (‘thumb-nsil?) 





4 (Gig. 14 No. 25 fig. 5, Nos. 25, 26 
(Goth unusually smal), 33) 

4 (Gig 4, No. 83 fig. 5, Nos. 27, 49 
and 42 (both the latter utilized 
fiake)) 


Scraper (side) 
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‘Scraper (end and side) 1 (Gig. 5, No. 43 (utilized flake) 
Seraper (hallow) 5 (fg. $. Nos. 35,38, 39 (atilies 
ee oD 
take) irregular wt Ae a 2,1 
Saal 1 (fg. 4, No. 4) 
Blade 34.5, Nos. 29 (7,32, 34) 
CCrescent-haped fake 4 (Gg. 4, Nos. 6,73 fg. 5, Nos. 35, 
38 (minut) 
‘Trapezoid flake 1 (fig. 5, No. 31) 
Drill or borer 7 (fig. 4, Nos. 10, 16 (extremely, 
‘ ne point), 17 (enue), 19 (3) 
Point (possibly arrow tip) 4 (fig. 4, No. 18; fig. 5, Nos. 22, 


30, 41) 


Notched flake (posibly x (Gg. 5, No. 37) 





arrow tip) 

Chisel-like implement (f. 3 (fig. 4, Nos 13,143 igs, No. $0 
Eatin: Wimuneeen 
fo) 

Micro-butin 


23 (Bg. 5, Nos, ar, 374 (2) 
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‘Afeo-Asian Studies at Cambridge. Communicted by Dr. Audrey 


Richards: 

QZ _ The Univenity of Cambridge has established a 
Group for Afro-Asian Social Studies which will move 
into its new quarters—a documentation centre and a seminar room 
—on the top floor of the new building of the Faculty of Economics 
jn January, 1963. The centre will contain recent reports on econ 
‘omic, political and social questions and a bibliography arranged 
under regions and subjects, Research programmes and inter-disip= 
linary seminars ate being organized, October, 1961, secs the start 
‘of a Post-Graduate Seminar on “Elite Formation in Emergent 
States’ held by Profesor E,Shilsand Dr, A. 1. Richards and from, 
January, 1962, there will be seminars on ‘The Productivity of 
Peasant Agriculture’ held by Professor Sir Joseph Hutchinson and. 
Mr eon Joy and “Economic Enlve i ‘Under-Developed. 
Countries” held by Professor E. A. G. Robinson and Miss Phyllis 
Deane. The Inter-Disciplinary Seminar on African Problems, 
hich has been held in Cambeidge forthe past ewo years, will abo 

be attached to the Centre. 
Enquiries on the Documentation Centre should be addressed 0 
the Librarian, Miss Julia Allen, Afro-Asian Group, Faculty of Eco 


nomics, Sidgwick Avenue, Cambridge. Engutrcs on th 
Two cor were recover Those ae shown in fi Nox 8 ym of fe Group old Bema o Mr Kemet Berl x 
and 49. the same addres, 
CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Museum of Ethnography, Leningrad 
Sanc_During a they yin Leningrad, | vd 
223 the African departmentofthe Museum of Ethnography. 
‘The Mascum isin the original building (1718-25) of 
eter 1'¢‘Kunithamert and of the Se, Petersburg Observatory on the 
University quay ofthe Vasiliy nand. The fagaden of al the U 
versity and Academy buildings along the quay have been restored 
Mice the war and the original pule peacock green, ochre and 
ted frontages are picked out with white portico and window mould 
lings, The interior ofthe Edimographical Museum is being exten= 
sively reconstructed, 40 a§ to provide exhibition rooms of modern 
standards and to meet modern requirements, Some of Pete's eabi= 
ht of ‘curiosities, rarities and monster’ are preserved ina gallery, 
laying the history of ince in Russia, The Museum has rich 
collection on the material culture and religious observances of North, 
East and Central Asa ts Oceana exhibits include NN. Miklokho= 
Makla’'s (1846-88) collections from New Guinea, Oceania, Malaya, 








‘Western Micronesia, and Polynesia, inchiding Easter (land tablets 
‘with lettering. The Academy published N. N. Miklukho-Maklai's 
Collected works in 1930, The Aftican collections inchade, Benin 
bronzes, carvings from the Cameroons, V. V, Junkers collections 
(1877-6), and collections from Ethiopia (1886-1900). Profewor D. 
‘A. Ol'deroge, Director of the African Department, recently pub= 
lished 4 catalogue of holdings of Aftican art. 

MARY HOLDSWORTH 
Inuttue of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford 


‘A Bamenda ‘Meteorit 

1961, 108 

22 Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys, whose corrected proof did not 

reach the Hon, Editor in time for the printing of the 

May issue, has pointed out an error in his letter, The first mineral 
een 





Correction. Cf, MAN, 1958, 179 


odin the analysis ofthe mass of rock should have been given 
(Cianium dioxide), 





REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


‘The Social Psychology of Music. By Pai! R. Farnworth, New 


225 Yok (Hol, Rinhart & Wht, 198. Fr 304 
$5 

2 is right and proper that music should be subjected 
to examination by scientific method, laboratory techniques and 
Tuantitative evaluations, as human nature is by psychology. But 
Mere is a certain realctrance in humane subjects to sccm 
tnethod, $o thatthe musician accept seientific results with reserve. 
Quality into quantity won't go, as they say in arithmetic. When 
{his or that aspect of the artis scientifically examined, eg. talent, 
taste, of therapy, the thing being examined tends to cease to be 
musical and disintegrates. Profestor Farnsworth is aware of the 
imitations and says in so many words that ‘msc must Took for ity 
tions far more offen to socal scence than to physical scence." 

Pt ile emphasizes the socal character of mae phenomena, 

‘bute pushes the narture side ofthe nature-nurture antithesis very 
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hard in his survey of scales and intervals, which is where he touches 
anthropology, He refers to Siamese and Hindu sales and he makes 
‘much of the Greck Lydian mode. He has himself experimented with 
the effects of intervals and he has found, as composers haye done, 
that in the matter of dissonance the humans ear is edacable (oF 
‘corruptible) and that i posescs a ‘tolerance’ of out-of-tuneness. 
But he accepts too readily the identification of the Greek Lydian 
sade (ond what Pao say about wih ons mde male veale, 
‘on the tal investigations 
BB man ca busy eng for tomy, fe. pain tos 
tonic, which he says isa product of the particular musics of 
Se ee nceee es erent 
the anthropological evidence and even on his own showing. the 
propensity to create a tonal centre is widespread: the most primitive 
nd the most sophisticated musics show it. Profeor Firth’s Tiko- 
plans, for instance, sing in a tetratonic scale in which there is an 
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ternal drone serving for tonic and a secondary centre with the 
effect of a dominant—and the intervals are in tune to our cars. To 
s0 convinced a reativist as Profesior Farnsworth one can only say" 
Very well, society conditioned things 9, but how came society to 
make these fandamental acts of choice? Not that he lacks zeal in 
EE of orgs: for de explanatio of mua ent he looks a 
ood presure, longevity, iregulary shaped cas, astrology, over~ 
compensation and lefichandedness! 

Te will be plain that there is a vast amount of interesting material 
in the book and vast learning behind it. The references to rescarch 
literature show a prodigious amount of reading. There is not much 
interest in the psychology of music in Britain and the book is 
valuable in revealing the enormous amount of work tht has beet 
and is being done on it in America, of which we remain in too 
‘complacent ignorance. There are ane or two alarming evidences of 
Jgorance of music at frst hind on the author's part. Thus, who ever 
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Ieatd oF ey sid aloe Stop had yagi OPER REEL Oe 
“black note’; what was Palestrina doing in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra progranimes; and who was Gall-Curcrs accompanist 
who transposed ure cnte? The OL busine of key-eooa il 
ffs facet the ace’ lig hat no wc ng ex 
Concert programme satisics are too much affected by the co 
edicts oll’ whim sher chance and movements 
Of fashion to give much validity o statistical analy of public ate, 
ie ie amusing to find that in ll seriousnes 8. Bac bas been 
credited with an LQ. Neverteles the in ni are on the 
svle worth making, even ifthe rls are negative o le 
by practical musicians who actually handle dhe materi, If Profesor 
Farnsworth acept too many of tei reals at tei ice Wale he 
havamased a yar amount ofthe most varied information, a herein 
iia by Jack Homers nota mathe orevewing by 
Pulling out plums. The book iech in plums. FRANK HOW, 














AFRICA 


Divine Kings and the ‘Breath of Men.’ By Monica Wilson. The 
Frazer Lecture for 1939, London (C.U.P.), 1959. Pp. 27. 

226 Price 35. 6d. 

The core of this lecture is the Nyakyusa-Ngonde 
conception of a mystical balance between the power of growth 
resident in divine kings and the power of “breath” (Qhat is the 
© fof anger at the tranygrenion of the society's values) 
‘which is innate in commoners. This balance matches an equiibeium 
4n the political system. The notion of righteous anger (resulting in 
Sickaes, which x worked out at rule ad followed by forgiveness 
and reconciliation, is shown to be a fundamental factor of social 
coherence. While the cormexion between these rituals in. which 
anger is confesied and reconciliation effected and Gluckman's 
“rituals of rebellion’ is obviously a close one, it is doubtful whether 
the latter category can be ‘of so easly as Profesor Wilson 
fcems to suggest. ‘Rebellion’ may not always be the precise word 
but there is at least a useful distinction to be made between the 
feiigete se on seal prenea ctecenues pore 

groups and the ritual expression of continuing potentialities for 
font respective ofthe ata sate of reaontis obtaining at 
time, 

In the frst half of the paper the intellectual and symbolic environ 
‘ment in which divine kingship flourishes is skilfully mapped out 
Professor Wilon strikes down to the common roots of African 
value systems and her analyses of thought categories and symbolic 
forms have a gencril validity far beyond the boundaries of the 
Bantu socictics with which she is immediately concerned. The 
discussion which follows of the historical basis of divine kingship 
{inthis area, though necessarily more speculative, is fall of 
Epic nt indication of inks beeen the genes 

ingship and the introduction of new energy-tcleasing techniques, 
and of the relationship between its variant forms in Nyakyusa and 
[Nene and their respective degree of involvement in external trad 

Finally Profesior Wilson has some very pertinent questions and 
reinatks about the relevance of the ideas which she has been dis- 
ccusing to the modern political situation in Africa, African intellec 
tual and poli leaders seeking to give more prec meaning t 
the much-bandied-about concept of "The African Personality’ 
could do worse than take a lance at this paper, 

i. E, BRADBURY 

‘The Dawn of Aftican History. [liel by Roland Oliver. London 
(OUP), 1961. Pp. vit 103. Price 105, 6d. 

227 “io she cg int boo were ween at 

short talks for the B.B.C. General Overseas Service, 

and were intended to present the picture of pre<olonial Africa 

revealed by recent research, Some of the essays are focused upon 

states—such as the kingdoms of the Congo, Axum, the Sudan—, 

others, especially those eoncemed with central and southern Aftica, 

hhave to use a more nebulous geographical framework. A clear map 

accompanies each chapter, and thereat appendix of plies, not 

always well chosen. Though necessarily presented in a simplified 

form, these esays by recognized authorities give a good account of 
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present knowledge and well convey «notion of the mystery which 

Il surrounds much ofthe African past and makes its study one of 

soa cg fl of Sect ee oe ee 
fore provide a good introduction to the subject for 

reader and for school: a bre bibliography would have enka its 

value, 

Piatt al ocean a oe eee 
it is useful, in the present state of knowledge, to hold to a concept o 
African History embracing the whole continent. Here we are forced, 
to span an enormous gulf between dynastic Egypt and the ninc= 
teenth century in southem Africa, and it is abundantly clear that 
the problems of history north and south of the Sahara are entirely 
different. For most purposes the former region is probably best 
‘onilered ina) Mediterranean context rather Un a at €xobe 
uge to the lands south ofthe Sahara where rescarch is continually 
discovering a greater cultural and historical unity’ 

A. F.C. RYDER. 


‘The Journal of African History: Vol. 1, No. 1. Eaitel by 
18 R.A. Oliver aud J.-D. Page. CUP. 1960. Price 


Lb 10s. per anual volume of vo parts 
‘At atime when anthropologists, historians, and 
archeologists are becoming. increasingly aware’ of their inter- 
dependence in the field of African studies this new twiee-yeatly 
ural wil ave ery wide welcome, The eon ake a mi 
al view of history and are to be con ‘the range 
aod distinction of the atces btaied for this fist ae, which 
includes an examination by C. K. Meck of the clasial evidence 
for the origin of the names “Niger’ and ‘Nigeria’; an illustrated 
dy ofthe character, distribution and history of patterned 

‘Affica (James Walton); a survey of Bast Affican coin fi 
(G..P. eeman-Grenil)an atic by J, Vania etn ot 
very ‘cleatly his methods for collecting oral history an a 
Datuba;an uninhibited waming by C. Re Boxer agaiyt the 

ship of S. R., Welch concerning the Portuguese in Affica; an aecount 
fof Christan and Negro slavery in eighteenth-century North Africa 
(N.R.. Bennett); new evidence forthe revision of Ashanti dynastic 
chronology (Margaret Priewley and Ivor Wilks); a foretaste by 
J.D, Hargreaves of a forthcoming study ofthe prelude tothe part 
tion ot Affica; an account of the formation of the Government 
General of French West Africa (C, W. Newbury); and a very useful 
xeneral survey of archives in tropical Africa (P. D. Custis). There 
are 49 pages of reviews. The annual subscription promises to be a 
‘worthwhile investment for Africanist ofall descriptions. In view of 
the wide range of scholars to| hon thi journal wil appeal 
‘would be usefil fo have short notes identifying the contributors 10 
each ise. R. E, BRADBURY 


Indian People in Natal. By Hilda Kuper. Pictermaritshung (Natl 
Tim. 


U 1960. Pp. 305 

DD eee es ere 
re der 

‘Aica, this work is ove of te mos searching contibutions to the 
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knowledge ofthe Indian community in the Union. In a broader field 


ako i the eudy of the adaptation of immigrane communis of 
Indian origin, of wich several parle cases ext on the 
of the Indian Ocean, the work is valuable cay 


Whereas the layman of Durban cannot avoid a consciousness of 

hhis Indian ‘neighbour in the daily rubbing of shoulder. in the 

in the obvious manifestations of Indian life—the mosque 

and temple and the gaily coloured saris of Indian women—, Hilda 

has revealed ax fascinating a culture pattern and systems of 

uman relationships ab is (0 be found in any part of the world. OF 

this the layrian and more particularly the South African European 
controlling group at leas, is woefully ignorant, 

Te wore concentatts on the Hin, population of Durban, 
‘which constitutes about 74 per cent, of the Indian population of 
the city, and analyses the patter of Indian life in a country where 
traditional social patterns of India have been subjected tothe pressure 
‘of a culeure contact with South AMfrican European society. A anda 
‘mental atribute ofthis contact isthe evolution of a new pattern of 
“westernized” human relationships in the community. which has 
Sawer bee rply ied fl fl purdpaton in the 

society, The analysis of the highly complex structure of 
an Indian sub-culture, which has evolved in consequence, and of 
the relationship which it bears 0 contemporary European society, 
‘pony representsoneof the most valuable contributions othe work 

‘The book is divided into three parts treating firstly of the back 
ground of South African Indian life and the emergence of new 
stratifications of the population in a process of adaptation to the 
‘elnire contact, secondly a detailed study of kinship relationship 
among the Durban Hindu population and thirdly public euls and 

In Part 1 the writer shows how the traditional concepts of caste 
have largely disa ‘A new social stratification of the popula 
sion has a ‘based upon political, economic (business and 
professional) and social (education, art, entertainment, sport) lines, 
‘ut of whichnew South African Indian éieshave evolved. Through 
‘out the analysis, the significance ofthe complex thread of traditional 
‘caste systems is skilfully woven. Ax an outcome of the isolation t0 
‘which the Indian has been subjected, there has evolved alsoa diver 
sity of associations and public bodics which ‘are the main units for 
internal cohesion in a minority group excluded from the eentral 
[power of the sat." In these astociations the new élite have found an 
Outlet for expression, 

“While sont of the overt aspects of the Indian life patter discussed 
in Part 1 may be known to the informed layman, the material of 

and 3 is less evident and can only be understood by an 
extensive study of the group and its characteristics. ‘The com= 
plexites of dhe family seructur, the spatial relationships which exit 
‘within wurhood between members of individual families, 
‘woman in the family and in society, kinship rituals 
‘conception to puberty” and! in martiage and death are among 
‘many interesting aspects Which are treated in detail under the 
‘of kinship structure 
Part 3 treats principally of the Hindu religion as practised in 
Natal. Here again, 10 the layman whose knowledge of Hindu 
practice usually extends no further than the dubious curiosity of a 
Vine to a fire-walking ceremony, the wealth of knowledge to be 
is great. 
‘A feature of this work which eannot be overlooked is the obvious 
thy and. personal understanding which the author displays. 

‘inclusion o cae histories, particularly in Patt, gives 
she reader lose igh noth pate the people and creates 
fan impact more profound than that achieved in other _works 
Gharcezed by impenonal alyssa geverliatons for the 
‘whole, 


wuntry in which anthropological study has been largely 
<otfied to di Aftcan society, this work onthe ndisn community 
is overdue and will fill a gap in the study of Man in South Africa 

R., J. DAVIES 
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East African Rebels: A Study of Some Independent Churches, 
‘By FB, Welbourn. London (S.C.M. Prev), 1961. Pp, 
230 ‘xiv, 258. Price 1 guinea 
‘Mr, Welbourn's long awaited book on independent 
Christan sects ia Uganda and Kenya fill a gap in East Afican 
udies and in a welcome addition to the growing literature 
‘African separatist movements. This i primarily church history, but 














iso emidcrable terest to sacology ant poe. Independcy 
n Uganda center toy wholly on Bugands, and Mr. Welbourn 
tmalfies it ar proceeding, fom rsigion to poly, wheres in 





Kenya he ses it moving fiom politics to relig 
movements are studied! Mugema's Society ofthe 
God was concerned, like s0 many Affican independent movements, 
‘with objection to the use of medicine, Affican or European, Mengo 
Goxpel Church was founded by a European, Mabel Enior, ax 3 
protest of enthusiasm against convention. And the Aftican Greek 
Srrodox Church, led by Reuben Spartay, is described asa revolt 
against paternalism. ‘The last is the most interesting, revealing. a 
Search for authority which ejected Anglican and finshed up by 
‘ecepting the rule ofthe Greek Orthodox Church, with ts antiguity 
and elaborate riesl, This has posed a problem for the Anglicans, 
‘who could nor dere the movement heretical since they themselves 
deck friendly relationships with the Ordhodox. Clearly this emnot 
ibe explained simply a8 revolt against paternal, and Sundkler 
has shown in South Affca how song is the urge towards ritual 
* ace ch lex and widespread, 
Tndependcocy in Kenya is much more complex and wi 

and’ th book wales only some aspects of certain rou i the 
eneaProvines Th Ac seins taht ‘female 
Circumcision” a5 against white reforms was simply part of lager 
‘col ure, ada india exis for lange nd 
moves again foreign cont section isonlya partial summary 
and much mote research needs to be done on these churches, but 
this Book gives elaborate notes and a subsantal bibliography, The 
Final section analyses ad criticizes orthodox church policy. I shows 
how inhereit schism is in Christianity, condemns, missionary 
autocracy, and demands tat the existence of the Church should be 
Tecognized in every local Christian group, “whatever its varity, 
‘whatever ity deviance from the western. not 

E, G, PARRINDER 














Cultures matérielles de la Céte d'Ivoire. By B. Holas. Paris 
+ (PLULE.), 1980, Pp. 96, 60 plates, 25 text figs Price 


7.50. NP 

PEN ariel 
aspects of the Republic of the Ivory Coast Iie iy 
{ited andthe lustrations are well ced an eal reprodce 
Ie is directed not only at the ethnologist but alto, as President 
Houphoust-Boigny points out in his Preface, a all who are inter~ 
«ste it the dally life ofthe people, in particular the cultured tourist. 
For uch M. Holas has written an admirable guide, 

"The vatious objects are considered under headings, some 
their we, for example Agriculture, others by the material of w! 
they a ade, for eample Wood, There ae no deed techno- 
logical de 
appropriate the mystical significances, ofeach item are explained. 

bias is towards the traditional, but modern att forms, such ai 
the murals inspired by magazine illustrations with which itinerant 
painters decorate the houses of Akan farmers are alvo mentioned. 
But itis forthe wood earvings and masks of the Senoufo, Baoulé, 
e46 and Gueré thatthe Ivory Const is renowned and approximately 
‘third ofthe text and Hal the plats ate devote to hen Ts 
the most intcresting section summarizing as it docs M. Hola 
exeyeopadic knowledge of the peoples and art of the Iory 

‘out. 

"There isa comprehensive bibliography but, most annoyingly, no 
val up. ae WARE, 
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AMERICA 


‘The Chinese in the United States of America. By Rose Hum Lee. 
232 Hong-Kong (UP) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1960, 


Pp, 465. Price £2 15%. 64, 
‘in The Chinese in the Unite States of Americs Dr. 
Rose Hum Lee has presented a study of special importance at this 
time when the United States faces changes in its China policy. 

Dr. Les is head of the Department of Sociology at Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, and is widely known as a writer and lecturer 
fn the Chinese in America, She is of the fourth generation born in 
the United States, has travelled extensively in China, where she 
lived and worked before the Second World War. 

Chinese immigration began in the California Gold Rush (1850) 
Welcomed at frst when their labour was needed, they became the 
scapegoat a generation later when economic recesion st in, further 
immigration was prohibited, and restrictions as to residence and 
‘occupation were imposed by law and public pressures. The Chins~ 
towns in the cities became fortresses where their leadces protected 
and aided their members, and also taxed and exploited dem. The 
leaders regarded China as their homeland and made it very dificult 
for the American born to escape from their tight controls. As 
restrictions were later lifted the younger generations began to break 
away from the China-minded elders, and conflicts arose between 
the generations and the cultures, 

Dr. Lee surveys the historical background and the present con 
ditions, She portrays the organization of the Chinatowns, their 
‘benevolent asociations, tongs, internal taxation, ideas, evasion of 
Jaw, and their adherence to a China which no longer exists. She 
presents the successes and problems of the American Chinese in 
their efforts to integrate with the general community. 

"The Chinatowns are stil central, organized force. They speak 
in the name of the Chinese in America and their representatives are 
too offen accepted as representative of the views of all the Chinese. 
‘Whenever the question of the recognition of Red China confronts 
the United Staes they speak urgently for Nationalise China but the 
‘American Chinese owe no loyalty to any government in 
‘Their greatest wish is to be considered as individuals and loyal 
Americans, 

Dr, Lec’s survey is a nceded contribution to sociology, of special 
importance to all Americans and particularly to. the American 
Chinese. 




















VALESKA BARY 

Abstracts of New World Archwology, Vol. I—1959. Fited by 

Richard B. Woodbury. Salt Lake City (U. of Utah P,, 

233 for Soe. of Amer. Archarol), 1960. Pp. 1327, 1 map. 
Price $3.50 


"The frst volume of this new enterprise is published by the society 
‘which also publishes that fine journal American Antiguity, with the 
financial support of the Charles E. Brush Foundation. ‘The 676 


abstracts in this volume are grouped under a general and 27 geo- 
‘graphical headings. In addition to abstracts from usual sources, a 
feature is made of summaries of unpublished M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses a product of American universities which in number, size and, 
somtimes, in water content may be likened to vegetable matrows 
{nan English country fai, The editor has a body of asstant editors, 
responsible for the various areas. A useful feature is the occasional 
comment, in square brackets, by the abstractor which ean save 
potential readers from wasting their time on publications of litle 
‘worth. This will be an annual publication. 

J. ERIC S. THOMPSON 


‘Throw Stone, By E. B, Sayles and Mary Ellen Stevens. Chicago 
(Reilly & Lee), 1960. Pp. [x], 142. Price $3.78 
234 The authors describe this book as a 
reconstruction rather than "just a story,” but 
certainly have produced a firseclass exciting story. with 
self-conscious about the names of the characters or the speech 
tse, which so often put children off a book of this kind. I reads 23 
easily as any moder adventure story, and, if the boy's singles 
franded victory over the mastodon rater stains the a 
ination, well, wor things bap juvenile fiction! A 
jrrtog note to en Eiglh reviewer wos the Gcher’s epeasaation Of 
*Son!" but this i a tribute to the book otherwise being noticeably 
detached from modem idioms. The black and white ustrations 
‘show highlights of the story-—the fight with a polar bear almost 
invisible in the snow makes one realize the courage of palzolithicg 
micn everywhere, armed only with wooden spears, Ther are man 
sketches of huntcr’s pouessions and how they were made, whi 
‘make the story teal to children. 
"As the onsct of a glacation drove away game to the south, ‘The 
People" of this story ate forced to leave their homies on the shore of 
the Arctic ocean to follow the animals. Throw Stone and his Father 
0 ahead, and theie adventures make one realize the everyday prob= 
Kem of prehistoric man. When the "Foret Home” reached the 
Father returns for the rest of the family, and ‘Throw Stone is left, 
luckily with his dog Yodi, who had disobedicnty followed them 
all the way fom home, Enter the mastodon, credibly interpreted 
iy the People as ‘Acaba’ ee evil sprit that deives away game, Exit 
mastodon (after accurate spear-throwing by Throw Stone) through 
the ice, and a happy family reuniou takes place, wih the slaying of 
faba beng recorded ina chant, much as one imagines mus have 
spe 
‘One must emphasize that this isa story for any child in any 
country, 4 good narrative with interesting modern adaptations t0 
the Arctic woven in with animal ewstoms and prehistoric remains. 
Highly recommended for school libraries too. A fiterate piece of 
collaboration by these authors, ROBIN PLACE 
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India’s Villages. Edited by M,N. Srinivas, Second (revised) edition 
lon (Asia. Publ, Howe), 1960, Pp. 233, Raral 

Q3G. Protest lied by". Ne Aishndr, Lucknow 

(Edhnogr and Fol ip, ato. Fp 136 

‘The need for 4 second edition of India's Villages is a source of 
sratification and bears witiess fo the growth of social anthropology 
in India over the last ten years to which Professor Srinivas has 
Jagely contributed The revision in the preset volume are light 
and its perhaps a pity thatthe editor did not take the opportunity 
to,survey the developments that have taken place since 1955, This, 
might however have been invidious to his contributors, many of 
‘whom have published more developed works since these intial 
field reports appeared. I a Prefatory Note Professor Seinivas 
sugges the posblty ofa free collection which may provide 
an opportunity for such a stock-taking. It is opportune here to 
record the gratitude which all students of Indian society must fel 
for the interest shown in their work by Sachin Chaudhun, the editor 
‘of the Economic Weekly where these essays first appeared and from 
‘which the promised volume may be taken. The original volume had 
a ff paper cover and was cheap, and this undoubtedly, and 
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‘specially ip India, contributed to its sucees. The present volume i 

rtoly relic ne pstly ete tock aig err eine 
seriously reduce the ity o in i's 
Poesia estou be. 2 

‘One of the virtues of India’s Villages as an introductory work 
vas the simplicity of approach, A few articles only suggested by 
their tides that they dealt with specific “problems,” and all in fact 
save simple preliminary accounts of villages in various parts, Rural 
Profiles sages that some advance hs fake place not lain 
the fact that, here, the majority of contributors are indians. ‘The 
titles of the ésays ate generally more ambitious and the ambition 
’s not always justified, The kind of thing which ean be done in a 
short essay is well done by K. S, Mathur in an account of este and. 
‘ccupation in Malwa, Prabhat Chandra, at a somewhat lower level 
‘of ethnography, also provides confirmatory facts without any 
piston. There is preliniary atement by FG Bay ‘which 

¢ was Tater to expand in his Tribe, Caste and Nation, and 3 field 
report on his work on elections by A. C, Mayer. The latter isa tacit 














reply to the at once pessimistic and ambitious conclusions of the hte % 





‘D.N, Majumdae’s Rural Life and Communication. This, apart from 


ie | 
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pleasing election poem, contains either generalities such as ‘Con 
‘eration isthe common way by which the exchange of ideas and 
information takes place’ of instances of the villager’ failure to 
Accept immediately what seem, to the write, to be: ‘benefits. 
“The negative, and substantially untrue, picture which emerges is 
then made to justify the interference of the "social scientist” 

Rather more satisfictory is the same author's account of the 
‘effects of the Community Development Project's Shrandan move- 
iment in an Uttar Pradesh village where the reactions of 
‘astes are considered and accounted for and where there is some 
discussion of the role of factions in furthering or delaying vile 
improvements, 

doubt very much whether future years will call for a second 
caition of either of the Rural Profiles volumes. The essays donot 
Constitute a book and one has no sense of an informing social~ 
anthropological tradition informing all the contributions such as, 
Aespite the personal differences, one has in India’s Villages, bn soune 
contributions which I shall not specify, jargon and mere statistics 
take the place of sociology and atthe sane time effectively conceal 
the original facts, 

“The production of Rural Profiles Il is as shoddy as its predecesor, 
‘There are many misprints (even the editor’s name has two spellings) 
and a promising article by N, Akhauri, ona theme similar to that of 
Majumdar's second article, is truncated (at least in the review copy) 
by the omision of pp. 49-52. D. F, POCOCK 




















Nomads of South Persia: The Basseri Tribe of the Khamseh 

Confederacy. By Fredrik Barth. Oslo (U.P. (London 

DBE ele amin gt 139, seth may, 
photographs, chars, inex, Prce 18 

‘This sa very thorough account of» nomadic tribe of south-west 
Persia by a highly qualified social anthropologist with previous 
experience in he ina eli of lal Kurd and Pa 

1m the tent or houschold the author works upwards through 
the small herding group to the camp, the clan, the tribe and the 
‘confederacy, analysing the factors that conduce to stability, change 
‘or disintegration in each, He also examines their kinship composition 
tnd their links with the hereditary chiftainship through which 
ther relations with neighbouring tribes and the provincial adminis- 
tration are chanelle, contrast to the very individual asocatio 
inthe economic sphete between the head of a nomadic household 
aid his sedentary friends’ on his migration route, 

‘is addition to’a historical sketch there are interesting accounts of 
the customs and ceremonies, additional to these presrl 
Indamic law, conneeted with birth, marriage, (from bet 
consummation) and death; but the author considers that his subjects 
"Showa poverty orice which aie rig 

“Apart from the general influcnces of iinproved cominicato 

kinds which conduce to sedentarzation, most Middle Eastern 
governments tend to regard nomadism in itself as a disceditable 
ucvival from a barbarous age to be discouraged or forbidden 
Under the lite Raza Shah the Basseri were forced to ‘sete” for a 
number of years, suffering grievous loses in bhutan life and in 
flocks, The resumption of migration in 1941, after Riza's abdication, 
‘war followed by a remarkable revival, so that at the time of the 
Suthor’s visit they numbered about 3,000 tents. But the presures 
to become sedentary, economic and official, remain strong, and 
fhomiadistn must be on the way out, Dr. Barth isto be congratated 
‘on a mos Valuable and timely study. EDMONDS 





























‘The Beggar Problem in Metropolitan Delhi. By AM. S, Gore 
“JS. Mathur, MR. Laljanl end H. S, Telia, Delhi 
237 (Deli Schoo! of Social Work), 199. Pp. 330. Price 185. 
‘In this nionograph, the authors students and faculty 
of the Delhi School of Social Work point out that "Begging as a 
tem of behaviour cannot be understood except a8 a process of 
Eneracton between the Beggar and the giver” This approach leads 
to an analysis of institutionalized forms of mutual aid which should 
be of interest ro anthropologists. Chapters of particar interest are 
thote on the Work Life of Beggars, Society and the Beggar and the 
Socal Life in Beggar Communities 
199 
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“The conventional attitude to begging is a reaction of nuisance 
and that beggars are offenders or, at best, social deviants, But 
indigence in lndia hada place in village life where the Panchayat took 
Go the ble ane. dest, Ba rad al continous 

splacement of a selsufficient cottage and village economy by a 
large scile factory systems; and the consequent growth of big citics’ 
ha unbalanced the toca onder. Begging is no longer sported by 
primarily religious sanctions, The beggar has to rely on spontaneou 
Feelings of sympathy. Mendicancy has given place to begging aan 
expresion of misfortune. New insticutionaized forms of meeting, 
the needs ofindigence have still to emerge. Changes i cate relation 

ips and within castes, have further blurred traditional obligations. 
‘Nowhere in India,’ the authors report, ‘has the governnent, s0 far, 
developed or wpahored soy erogstonnt ef ele eens 9 ts 
needy... 

"The beygar leaves the rural area only to emer in anonymity in 
she ety kere about 7o per cave ln alan from thir Ha, 
‘which has led to ‘professionaization’ of bexeing. Despite their 
{generally low status, and the handicap of vocational fulure, they 
{tempt to order their life as other people do, The majority do not 
like begging: only 20 per cent. out of 600 interviewed clected this 
mode as preferred way of life, Asa group (itis estimated that there 
are. 3,000 beggars in Metropolitan Delhi) they are characterized 
by erent of ex ag, ein eatin 6} fe eae 
ilert) and heal, Thee mde of hi fads to an asa (nomi 
personality which functions more oF Jess on. a level of physic 
‘wants and needs 

I cry of the fur, she authors pent areca he 
torial analysis of approaches to the problem of beggars showing 
the gradual tanto fom repreive to preventive and ckabltae 
ver masreh. Yet prot Ten Js soil regard epg af @ 
le offence, There is Renerally no provision for rehabilitative 
iutional services, These ate needed to develop "fresh 
notional "gras-roots” by involving them (the Beggars) 

and in acts of socal responsibility Which would make 





















in group li 
them sensitive to their relative watus, 

‘A glonsary of terms would have bees a weful addition, 
PETER C. W. GUTKIND 


‘A Panjabi Village in Pakistan, By Zckiye Belar. New York 
(Columbia UP) (London agents: O.U.P), 1960, Pp, 


238 So.Pnie LW. 

"This valable work reflects the special qualifications 
of ts author. Dr, Eglar is a Muslim: woman; she lived inthe village 
fo ve fi yer she won fl vr to he worse 
aspect of village life not usually open to anthropologists. 
part of the book isa succinct ethnographical account of Mohls, a 
Muslim village of some 340 peopl, located 70 miles north-west of 
Lahore, Village organization i by castes, While members of different 
‘astes ave freee and more casual relations, in dining and in worship, 
than is generally rue in a Hindu village, the caste structure 
like that elcwherein India in such matters as occupational special 
tion, economic interrelations and caste endogamy. The main social 
demarcation is between the top cate of landowners and the several 
artisan and service castes, Landowner families have traditional 
‘comomic and ceremonial relations With fails ofthe other castes 
uch as under the usual North Indian system of intercasteafiiae 
tions, 

Villagers at all levels, and landowners especially, are concerned 
with sotal pretge fezt A villager builds his pretige by develop 
ing as broad and as strong a network of social ights and obligations 
sue can manage For comple when «man requ cl 

to sink a well or roof his hows, his purpose, Dr. Elar notes, 
isles the material task tobe dane tha the soll estos which ae 
fosters by the enterprise. ‘OF much greater importance isstrengthen= 
ing the socal bonds that exst between hisn and many members of 
th soy By ling ptr och Sb 
wn 30a £0 ‘who respond and opens the way for 
them, in turn, freely to ask favors of him’ (pp. 4of, x 
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literally ‘dealing in sweets’ The dow of gifs is to the daughters of what to whom. Dr. Eglar well conveys the zest and excitement 
Tomiaah Baupines nc coal to he whole proces which which the women df tse Samacson, 


‘motivates socal striving and vitalzesthe socal organization. 

Gift-giving is asxymmerrial from the point of view ofa daughter, 
‘She docs give some gifts to her natal family afte she is married but 
“the ratio of gifs given to her and of those received from her by 
ber paren hous is spose ten oon (15), Das 
between two households of kinsmien there is more equal reciprocity, 
cach proffering is gifs, on suitable occasions to the women of the 
other family. 

Giftexchange i esentia inal kinship relations. A prosperous and 
ambitious family can widen its kn circle, and so enhance is prestige 
by giving gifts to houscholds distantly related to it. Gift-giving also 
boliters relations among the component groups ofthe local society, 
among the kin groups within a cast, among the several castes of « 
village, between entire villages, The most intensive exchanges are 
between groups of comparable wealth. While members of a rich 
Tineage may reciprocate gifts with those of a poor lineage, the 
‘exchange will be on a small scale, less lavish than that between two 











‘Women's enterprise in gift-giving is shown to be a central fictor 
in social tclations. It is not 50 clear how the men view chis gift 
velocity and how they enter into the manipulations. They are under 
presure to strive for personal and family prestige: they must do 0 
through the women, It would be illuminating to know more about 
the effets of this circumstance on the men and whether they find 
the gift transactions as crucial for social relations as do the worncn, 
‘The author depicts the general system in admirably clear 
‘Throughout, we are shown the more harmonious face of the 
village; we may hope that fiture analyses of fer rich data will deal 
‘more with the variations in pattems, with the conilits and com- 
promises among men and groups. 

The book concludes wit at epilogue, “Mobis ina Changing 
World, 1949-5 In those years, the villagers have felt many new 
influcaces, new laws of inheritance and land tenure, new educational 
the autor observer the utr of lage il oo ben ripen 
the author observes, the pattern of village lif has not 

otherr—as 








rich lineages. by change. Some changes are welcomed, the Law ex= 
‘Women arent only the principal pin they are ao more tending the inheiance rights of duphers—ae ely Held of 
active participant in the exchanges than are the men, The women Villagers continue to emphasize good relationships and do so throug! 
‘of a family Fepresent it at ceremonial occasions, they display the the traditional procedures of gift-giving, 
bifis and return home to recount the absorbing details of who gave DAVID G. MANDELBAUM. 
EUROPE 
Anthropologia Helvetica: Ergebnisse anthropologischer are given in Vol. | of this work, but tha is not the subject of the 
Unersachungen an den wchwelzerichen Stel~ pret review. If valid methods were wed he mas of sisi 
239 lwnespitichtigen: 1h, Die Anthe io der rrmation given in Volume Il could be of considerable value, 
Kantone und dee natirlichen By F, P, LISOWSKI 
Otto Schaginhaufen. Archiv der Julius Klans-Stifung, completion of 
Vol. XXXIV, Zivih (Art Instint Onell Fuss), 1989. Pp. 708, 970 Industral lund Volksleben, Vol. 1. By Rudolph Bra, 


tables, 63 maps 

Between 1927 and 1932, Profesor O. Schlaginhaufen carried 
‘out an anthropometric survey on 35,511 Swiss army recruits. The 
task was undertaken with the help’ of 172 amitants. Altogether 
some 36 measurements and indices as well as five descriptive 
characteristics were noted, and the results were worked out on 
Hollerith equipment, The whole project was financed by the 
Julius Khaus-Stitung. 

"The present work sa trative in the clawical tradition, of physical 
anthropology as practised on the European continent and consists 
fof afext and an atlas in separate bitidings, The text is really divided 
into two parts, one dealing, with the anthropometric analysis of 
ach canton and district, and the other with the geographical 
distribution of each metric and descriptive feature throughout 
Switzerlind, The former, and more extensive part, contains an 
account of the mean values, and variability for each metric character 
land the class frequencies for descriptive characters (nasal profile, 
Seciptlsap; a type, eye and ai colour forthe eats a 
‘well as their ditricts. It abo contains the frequencies of different 
combinations of stature, cephalic index, upper facial index, nasal 
index, eye and hair colour. No correlations have been comiputed. 
"This chapter forms the bass forthe second part which deals with the 
geographical distribution of each characteristic, and is best studied 
in conjunction with the atlas 

“The at is composed ofa series of maps of Switzerland, each of 
which deals with one particular feature and its distribution. Each of 
these maps in tue has a transparent overlay on which are marked 
all the cantons and their districts, 

‘he bibliography is ery bic and is only adn vo that of 
‘Volurue I. Anglo-American authors are not quoted. 

“This anthropometric survey of Swiss recruits, canton by canton, 
is marked by the scale of the undertaking and the meticulous care 
‘which one associates with the work of Profesor Schlaginhaufen, 
However, one wonders whether sing more modeen statistical 
methods the results coald not have been presented in a shorter and 
‘more informative manner, Genetical aspects are not discused. 

‘The value of this work depends ultimately on the process of 
sampling wed and the denon of the population to which tis 
sampling process was applied. The details of the sampling method 











cheZiich (Reni), 106, Pp. a7, 1 map, 
QAO Petes Sirsa 
jetoly prepa athe tae epee OE Be 
conscientiously pre isl for this in 
changes wrought by industralization in. the poverty-stricken 
hemp-and-flax-growing Zicher Oberland by working for 
‘months in a textile factory and sharing the life ofa weavers family 
Basing. the findings of this first volume on. seventeenth and 
cighteenth-century documents and statements by contemporary 
commentators he explodes some popular fallacies, namely 
1s that people were uprooted bythe fine wave of indies 
tion —whereas in fact for the frst time the supplementary 
income camed by spinning guaranteed hormesand hut 
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2 that industraleation ancient rural traditions. In 
fact, the spinners did not belong to the farming communities. 
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a rations concerning food, clothing, hovsing, 
furnishing and social activities; t0 a large extent these de= 
‘mands grew out oftheir determination to dissociate thea= 
selves from the farmers, whom they despite. 
that family relations were always weakened, wherein fact 
they were in certain cases strengthened. For instance, the 
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A SECOYA TRIBE IN THE ORIENTE OF ECUADOR* 


by 


M. R. EMERSON and DR, R, H. JOHNSON 
University of Oxford 


DAT Tis mie ds an account ofa short vst to 
tribe, the Secoya, who live in the north- 
eastern part of the Oriente of Ecuador. Also included are 
details of previous exploration and anthropological work 
in the area, and a general description of the distribution of 
tribes. 
Introduction: 

‘We visited the Secoya as one of the studies carried out 
by the Oxford University Expedition to Ecuador 1960, 
which was largely a botanical expedition and was sponsored 
by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical Society and 
the Mount Everest Foundation. We spent six weeks in the 
‘Amazon basin forest region (the Oriente) of Ecuador, and 
the accompanying map shows these travels and the location 


F the tribe (fig. 1). 
Bs Ld (fig, 1) 





© whites from the Andes, 


Oriente has been the subject of several books on 
exploration and travel, notably by F. W. up de Graff who 
describes his journey carly in the century in Auca and 
Jivaro territory and up the Rio Aguarico for the most part. 
More recently there has appeared a travelogue by Rolf 
Blomberg,* which has a shore commentary on, and many 
photographs of, the Cofan tribe, There is also a book by 
Jane Dollinger’ which demonstrates that the forests are 
sill wild and ltde explored. 

“The most important anthropological review of the area 
is in the Handbook of South American Indians, in which is 
compiled all information available up to 1947. On reassess- 
ment of the Handbook on return, we consider that it docs 
not give a completely correct description of the arca, 
although it is none the less useful as a compilation of 
previous work, Ferdon,’ in 1950, ives a clearer account, 
And his distribution map of tribes fits our experiences, 


Distribution of Tribes 

‘The Indian tribes of the northern part of the Oriente of 
Eduador are known locally under four group names, the 
Yumbo, the Auca (Aushiri), the Cofan and the Secoya, 
the last two often known jointly as the Cushmas, There are 
stories, also, of another savage, naked tribe called the Tetete 
in the forests of north Ecuador, north of the Aguarico, 
although no white man has ever seen them. 

“Their territories were first explored by General Gonzalo 
Pizarro in the fftcen-sixties, although first seriously inteud- 
ed into by Jesuit missionaries, ‘whose immigration followed 
the Spanish conquest of the Inca Empire of the Andes. 
‘When the white population of the Andes revolted against 
and ousted the Spaniards in the late nineteenth century, so 
too were the Jesuit missionaries expelled from the Oriente. 
By che tum of the century there had followed an influx of 
came to profit from the world 
“+ With Plate S and three text figures 
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rubber boom by tapping the willl rubber trees of the 
Oriente, For the most part these men occupied the settle 
ments founded by the Jesuits. By the ninetcen-thirties, the 
bottom had fallen out of the rubber trade and what settlers 
remained had turned to mixed farming. 

in the northem Oriente most of these setders live along, 
the north bank of the Rio Napo from Archidona at the 
foot of the Andes to Nueva Rocafuerte on the Peruvian 
frontier. This is also the area inhabited by the Yumbo 
Indians, who now live only in subservience to the white 
owners ofthe haciendas or inthe few independent villages.7 









































FiG, 1. THE EXPEDITION'S ROUTE IN ECUADOR 


By contrast itis interesting to observe the present state 
of the Auca, who, living in the forests between the Rivers 
Napo and Curaray extending as far west as Arajuno, are 
semi-nomadic, naked aborigines and to this day have 
killed almost every stranger to their territory, be they: 
whites or Indians of other tribes. Their estimated number: 
ranges from 200 to 1,000. Members of this tribe murdered 
five American Protestant missionaries in 1956; however, 
members of this same group of missionaries have now 
established the first permanent contact with them, several 
of the murderers themselyes now having been baptized. 
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The Cofan and Secoya groups of Indians live in a handful 
of villages to the south of the Colombian border on the 
rivers Purumayo, San Miguel, Coca, Aguarico, Cuyabeno 
and others, the former group living in the western part of 
this area and the latter in the eastern. They are together 
often referred to as the Cushmas, this being the name of the 
sack-shaped dress which they both wear, while they also 
have in common similar styles of headdees. c 
‘musical instruments and blow-guns, According to Wycliffe 
Bible translators working with both tribes, however, their 
languages have litde of no resemblance’ to each other, 
although each is related to languages of tribes outside 
Ecuador. The Secoya are related to tribes around the Rio 
Putumayo in Colombia, and could be derived from tribes 
Which live south of Nueva Rocafuerte, for it was suid that 
they had become separated from these as recently asin 1941 
during the war between Ecuador and Peru. Both these 
*$ appear to have been little visited or influenced by 
whites until recently, when the Wycliffe Bible translators 
installed themselves at most villages together with air- 
strips, while the Capuchin priests have set up missions at 
some, In view of the friendliness of these two tribes, one 
aight suppose thae theie relative inaccessibility was n 
responsible for their long independence 





























The Secoya Tribe 

We visited a Sccoya settlement on the Rio 10 
(sce map, fig, 1), a community about 60 strong, living in 
a dozen huts scattered through banana groves. In the 
middle of it, a 200-yard air strip had been cleared near 
the grandest hut, which belonged to the Chief. This was 
composed of two parts, the largest of which was L-shaped, 
each limb being 25 yards long. As in the other huts, the 
floor was a bamboo platform about eight feet above the 
ground, and the hut was covered by an intricate plaited 
leaf roof. There were neither walls nor furniture, the roof 
supports providing the posts for slinging the hammocks, 
These hammocks are made of woven sisal string and take 
about three weeks to complete. Each one of the family 
living in this large hut had a litle shelf below the roof 
tupon which his or her personal possessions were kept, such 
as beads, mirrors, screws of tobacco and feathers. Their few 
clothes were strung on lines at right angles to the lines of 
hammocks. At one end of the hut a broken dug-out canoe 
served as a communal seat. The Chief's second hut was 
smaller, perhaps 20 by cight yards, and in the centre of it 
on a wooden platform was a deep tray of baked earth 
upon which embers were glowing constantly. Scattered 
around on the floor were earthen cooking pots and some 
metal ones, which, with the cheap guns and the occasional 
European shirts and pants, were the only immediate signs 
of contact with civilisation. Also, however, because of 
their contact with missionaries and traders, we were able 
to converse with some Secoya who knew a few words of 
Spanish. 

‘About one day in ten of their lives is devoted completely 
to general festivities, and in particular to the drinking of 
chicha: this is their local alcoholic brew, made from a root 
plant called yucca (cassava) which is masticated and spat 
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into large basins. It finishes up, after sugar-cane juice has 
been addled, looking rather like porridge. 

‘We were invited to one such party, and were welcomed 
by the old mother of the Chief. Her neck was surrounded 
by a thick collar of brightly coloured beads, and her face 
was decorated with vertical red stripes, alternately broad 
and thin. Her lips were dark purple with another dye. The 
old woman offered us chicha from a gourd cup, and we 
dutifully sipped it, The natives laughed as they, in their 
tum, gulped the contents ofa whole bow! down. They were 
‘wearing cushmas, also had painted their faces, and were 
pethaps five feet six in height on the average. All the 
patterns on their faces were different, and these they varied 
every day. Some of them had flowers or feathers sticking 
out of theit ears, 

Through the moming, more natives arrived, Some of 
them decorated with bunches of colourful leaves on their 
sleeves and arms, and many had nut and feather necklaces 
slung roung their bodies. Two had halo-shaped head~ 
dresses of red and yellow toucan feathers. During the 
morning, in spite of their shyness of our camera, they were 
delighted to play their musical instruments for us. They 























Fic. 2. A SECOYA THIBAL CHIEF WEARING THE SACK-SHAPED 
CUSHMAS 
Such garments as they wore were made of balsa-tre bark before the arrival 





of the traders. Note here the jaguar-eeth necklace and the parrot-feat 
‘ear plugs. His ans are adorned with colourful leaves and saw 
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had, for example, a horn, shaped like a large golf tee about 
two feet in length, made of clay and decorated with 
white lines: this was used for summoning the tribe to the 
Chief's hut. They also played small bamboo and bone 
flutes, and a group of half a dozen would join together to 
play cacophonous sounds on long panpipes, with a back- 
ground of small drums. The flutes, however, produced 
Very musical tunes, The old lady sang a song for us, which 
‘we gathered was a lament for her widowhood. It contained 
only a few different syllables which were repeated many 
times. She sang this tune often during the day. One of the 
men, who was resplendent in a bright red cushmas, and 
much beaded and adorned with leaves, also sang’ very 
energetically, His song, however, was not a lament, but a 
wild’ and happy one about beautics of the forest. The 


‘morning passed on into the aftemoon, and a shower of rain 


forced the whole gathering into the hut. Groups of people 
chatted away in the comers, usually squatting and sipping 
chicha. The old lady, arm-in-arm with two other old 
‘erones, walked steadily up and down the centre of the 
floor, wailing her lament. None of them minded our 
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Fic. 3. A CLOSE-UP OF THE BLOW-GUN IN USE 


presence as we watched them pass through the stages of 

~ alcoholic intoxication. By dusk, fighting had broken out, 
disrupting some of the dancing, and later on couples 
drifted off into the night .. . 

For several days we ourselves, with the aim of making 
an ethnographical collection of theie artificts, became 
traders with our cloth, beads and gunpowder. It was most 
interesting to observe how, instead of being treated with 
respect, we were now treated with disinterest and disdain 
Ie appears that the trader is neither liked nor trusted, and 
the natives, far from being simpletons, were out to drive 
hard bargains. 

‘The Sccoya have a passion for hunting, and enjoy it as a 
sport as well as a source of meat. One moming we saw 
two of the tribe paddling past our hut, and in the stern of 
the canoe was a young man who showed us proudly the 

* 
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skin of a jaguar which he had killed in the forest the day 
bck. 1s body was perhaps five fot long, with a cul 


thrce feet long. He had also brought back its jaws to 
remove the large canine teeth for a necklace, for the men 
often demonstrate their hunting successes and prowess by 
the number and size of the jaguar teeth on their necklaces. 
Later that morning we went to sce the skin at his hut. It 
had been stretched out on a frame over the fire, and the 
hunter tried to remain oblivious of the admiration of the 
small crowd of his friends and relatives looking down 
from the floor of his hut above. 

Hunting the jaguar and the other animals ofthe forests— 
such as tapir, puma, ocelot, boa constrictor and deer 
—as well as’ those ‘of the rivers, namely, anaconda, 
turtle and cayman, is the life for which the men 
live. The few yucca, sugar-cane and banana crops are 
produced by the women who do all che other work in 
the setdlement. Thus, with meat from their hunting, a 
supply of fish from the rivers, eggs from their few hens, 
bananas and yucca, all the necessities of life are provided. 
The seasons in the Amazon basin do not vary very much, 
so they do not need to think of the morrow. If they need a 
hammock or a new house they will make it some time, 
and since they only work for a few hours a day, it might 
take them a long time to do this. Powder and shot for 
their guns, and cloth for their cushmas are obtained in 
exchange for skins from the traders who pass up the river 
occasionally 

At the end of the village is the American lay-man’s 
house—he is trying to learn their language and not trying 
to convert the people at this preliminary stage—and at 
the er end lives a Capuchin priest who bas setup a 
small chapel and is trying to teach the natives his faith in 
Spanish. We felt saddened for Christendom that its 
schisms in civilization should be reflected in the mission 
field too. We wonder how this group of 60 people can 
ever understand Christ's teaching in such a situation, 














Appendix: 

A comprchcusive collection of artifacts from the Secoya tribe was 
sade for the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, 

Tape recordings of music and singing were made and a selection 
hs teen made by the BLB.C. Permanent Record Library. (ts 
hoped to produce an article on their music at a later date:) 

‘A 16-mm. colour ciné film of some aspects of the lives of the 
Secoya was made. 
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LOVE IN POLYNESIAN ATOLLS* 


by 


ANDREW P, VAYDA, PH, 





Awsistant Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 


Even some anthropologists have recently 
VAD, chacaceriznd sexi in Polynesia as ‘extremely 
permissive’ (Suggs, 1960, p. 26), ‘free [and] happy 
(Danielsson, 1956, p. 12 and passin), and ‘more nati 

‘more frequent, and more satisfying than... in the Western 
world” (Marshall, 1961, p. 241). Yet there are some parts 
of Polyacsia to which such generalizations cannot very 
readily be applied. In this paper, two kinds of restrictions 
Upon sexual Feedom in Polynesian atolls will be examined, 


I 

Incest tabus apply throughout Polynesia, but apparently 
they limit See individuals more severely in 
some islands than in others. Recently, on the Tuamotuan 
atoll of Raroia, which had 109 people in 195r, Danielsson 
found that incest rules prohibited any Raroian unions at 
all for seven of the nine women of marriageable age 
(Danielsson, 1955, p. 124, and 1956, p. 109). A simi 
state of affairs was noted by Gessler in the nineteen-thirties 
in the Tuamotuan atoll of Tepuka, described by him as a 
“community of fewer than two hundred and fifty inhabi- 
tants, in which most families had become rather closely 
related in the perhaps eight or nine hundred years they have 
fccupied the ‘sland (Cessle, 1937, p- 14d). Gest says 
that some young people on the island were ‘so related to 
all the eligible persons of the opposite sex that they could 
not have mates, except by visiting other islands or byhaving 
affairs with visitors from away” (Gessler, 190, p. 44). On 
Rakahanga atoll in the Northern Cook Islands, where I was 
doing fieldwork in 1936 and 1937, I found that again there 
were young people for whom the number of potential 
sexual partners was severely restricted by incest prohibi- 
tions, although there did not appear to be any cases of 
persons for whom there were no eligible sexual partners 
atall. Rakahanga had a population of about 350 at the time. 

Probably in any society, incest rules are sometimes 
broken. While T was in Rakahanga, there came to light a 
cease of sexual relations between a man and his adopted 
daughter, and there also were two cases of marriage between 
second cousins. Informants said that the second-cousin 
‘marriages would have been unthinkable in ‘the old days.’ 
Eyen now, according to the informants, the unions, and 
also the case of incest between father and adopted daughter, 
were almost too shameful to talk about. It is not clear to 
what extent there were violations of the incest tabus in 
some of the other Polynesian atolls. Gesler found that in 
Tepuka there ‘almost never’ were infingemens, When he 
unwittingly suggested in jest to a Tepi that a near 
felaive of hers was her sweetheart, she “cast here 
violently upon the ground and wept’ and never again 
* This paper was rsd on 2 September, 1961, at the Teh Pacific 

‘Science Congress, held in Honolulu at the University of Hawai 
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treated Gessler with the same friendliness as before, He 
concluded that the incest tabus were rooted deeply. in 
community Ife and were not matters fo joking (Gels, 
1937, pp. 1778). However, Gessler does suggest 
chndestine violations fe es may fave been com 
mitted by young people for whom non-incestuous unions 
in Tepuke wee nor fesable (Gauls abs7paeee 
myself have noted elsewhere that infringements of the 
tabus may tare ‘occurred in pre-European Botee when 
particular atol ulations, being at a low were 
confronted eich es pares ‘of incest or extinction 
(Vayda, 19594, p. 8215 of. Macgregor, 1937, p. 41). 

But even if we concede that there probably were vi 
tions of incest tabus in all Polynesian atolls at one time or 
another, we should hesitate to characterize incestuous 
relations, perhaps especially the clandestine ones, as 
necessarily either ‘free and happy” or particularly ‘natural, 
frequent and satisfying.’ Indeed it seems warranted to 
conclude that in the ease of Polynesian coral atolls with 
populations so small and isolated as to limit severely the 
numberof pose sexual partners fr any individ 
incest tabus must jed as constituting important 
resictions upon sextal Freedom, 

Il 
Another restriction applying in at least some Polynesian 
coral atolls is a Taio ‘decent’ secrecy about one’s 
sexual adventures and involvements. Danielsson does not 
report this as having obtained in Raroia, and Gessler, while 
mentioning that young people in Tepuka steal in and out 
of their sweethearts’ houses only under cover of darkness, 
says at the same time that ‘the gesture of concealment" 
docs not fool anybody and probably has privacy rather 
than secrecy as its object (Gessler, 1937, p. 141). On the 
other hand, Buck reported in 1932 that love affairs on 
Penrhyn Island (Tongareva atoll) in the Northern Cook 
Group were conducted wit and reserve and that 
Pens parents ‘never wilingly agreed tothe fee inter 
feteog ieee ener ee eee 

T found that con it or, at least, 

of it were definitely called for in love affairs, 

ee does one achieve concealment on an island like 
R 2, which isa 1,000-acre coral atoll with a single 
village settlement from which every coming and going is 
observable? There is no privacy. Tal ass a 
tine mectingsin the bush during the daytime for the purpose 
of sexual ntercoure are dificult (0 anange and eanaoe Be 

juent without arousing the suspicions of people 
inthe vi . Under these circumstances, the way in which 
young try to conceal their affairs is 


ees 





the practice of motore, a custom that has been r 
from such parts of Polynesia as Samoa (Mead, 1939, pp- 


‘= 


Decemaen, 1961 
92£) and Ravivavae (Marshall, 196r, pp. as4£). According 


to my informants, the rmotoro isan old custom 
and consists typically ofthe young man’s stealthily entering 
the girl's house late at night, joining her on her mat, 
putting one of his legs between hers, talking with her softly, 
eventually ee seal conection with her if het 
parents or guardians, who have sleeping-places in the same 
Toor, are judged to be sleep, aad then leaving before 
dawn. Coitus may have to be delayed for a fairly long time 
bie the young man's arial inthe bout, since the Lovers 
have to feel sure thatthe girl's parents are not awake. The 
act itself must be done as quietly as possible and may have 
to be interrupted if there are stirrings from others in the 
room. Notwithstanding Gesser’s remarks about Tepuka 
customs similar to the motora (sce above), it 
seems that the object for che young people in is 
secrecy rather than merely a degree of privacy. The young 
people told me repeatedly that if a moforo visit were 
erected, the boy might be chased and perhaps beaten by 
thes gids Gator oF guardian and would be aude 10 fee 
very ashamed by the gossip and ridicule of che villagers. 
‘The gitl, too, might be beaten by her father and would be 
made to feel ashamed by taunts and gossip linking her 
name with her nocturnal visitor's. While I was in Raks- 
hhanga, there were some actual cases of detection and beat- 
ing. In view of such possibilities, the young people feel 
that the risks of a motoro visit are not to be lightly under 
taken, Some Rakahangan youths said that there sometimes 
were intervals of many days between their moforo visits 
and they described certain other Rakshangan young men 
as being cither too afraid or too lazy to engage in moforo at 
all. Ie seems warranted to conclude that in Rakahanga at 
Teast, and possibly in other small Polynesian atolls as well, 
secrecy is a requirement constituting an important restric- 
fon upon tertal feedom, When dis reriction is added 
to the incest tabus, then sexual freedom is being curtailed 
quite substantially. 

‘Many questions remain, Why should there be this 
curtailment in some Polynesian atolls? Is it simply a result 
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of the diffusion of restrictions to small coral atolls from 
larger and more populous islands? Or might there be 
functional reasons for the curtailment? Is it, for example, 
an important way of restricting the choice of marriage 

as that may be made on the bass of the scxal and 

We attachments formed among the young people? Is it 
the case, as intimated by some of m ine 
formants; that parca chooee deliserty ol ty deco. the 
‘motoro visits of youths whom they consider especially 
eligible as spouses for their daughters? Is the curtailment 
of sexual freedom a means then of promoting the formation 
of the affinal ties which, at least in some Polynesian atolls 
including Rakahanga (see Vayda, 19591), confer important 
rights to land, other resources, and lhbour? 

‘Such questions call for further investigation and are 
‘matters for future discussion. My object here has been only 
the limited one of indicating that important restrictions 
upon sexual freedom do exist in Polynesian atolls. 
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‘Henri Breuil: 1877-1961. With «portrait 

‘The ABLE Henri Breuil died suddenly on 14 

QA Asguscin his country home arse Adam (Geine-ct- 

(Oise) aged 84. He was nearly the last survivor of a 

soup of pechisorias ofthe heroic age—Carine, Obeinair 
Bouyssonie, Peyrony, Begoutn—among whom he was 

cmincnt I over 6o years of ties actvty he has left his mark 

in every department of palolithic studies, 

Fee ortry a hncs (Mec) ad va 
‘educated at the lycée of Clermont, which he left a the age of 17 
to enter the seminary of Issy-les-Moulineaux. It was at sy that 
hhe was first drawn to prchistory under the influence of Abbé 
Guibert, his Professor of Natural History, and dusing these years 
hhe came into contact with d’Aule du Mesnil and Edouard Picte, 

His interest in the quatemary gravels of the Somme, and above 

allin paleolithic art, was thus kindled at an carly age. ls vocation. 

to prehistory was so marked that when he was ordained priest 
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in 1g, hi superos autor him to mae i it lene 
wor 

"The first 10 years of his career were largely occupied with the 
study of cave art. He was associated with the early finds at 
Les Eyzie-—Les Combarelles, Font de Gaume, ete—and in 
collaboration with Cartailhac, he re-examined and authenticated 
Altamira, discovered long before, but discredited at the time, 
Ie wat during these years that he developed his special skill in 
tracing and copying cave paintings and engravings under very 
umfivourble condions hi tools a carpenter's pel and the 
waterproof paper florists, in whi himself 
supplied by Fa ca tia nesteal oooas hone 
"The result of is work are embodied in the great series of volumes 
publsed by th muniicene of Albers, Pince of Monaco. 

Tewas during smade acquaintance with Spat 
oe Gl in love wi the coonry end esnt to specs peal 
fluently, To the study of Franco-Cantabric art he now added 
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that of the rock paintings of Eastern and South-Eastem Spain. 
His knowledge ofthe country was ulized during the First World 
Wer, when be was atached 10 the French Embasy at Madrid. 
His discovery of a Mousterian rock shelter at the foot of the North 
Front of Gibraltar dates from a day when hp was sent from 
‘Madrid with dispatches to the Rock and had an hour to wait 
before his return journey, Later, when I became his pu 
‘generously waiving his rights as discoverer he suggested that 1 
should dig this site, and the success ofthe excavation was largely 
due to the very sound advice which he gave me when he visited 
Gibraltar in 1926. 

His work on cave art coincided with the period of his great 
contributions to the classification and chronology of the Upper 
Palxolithic, culminating in his very important paper Les sub- 
divisions di paléolithigue supercur, presented to the Congress of 
Geneva in 1912. 








Fic. 1. THE Ansé BREUIL AND FRIENDS, 1929 
Lefeto right: ‘The late Mr. A. J. H, Goodwin, Mrs, Harper Kelly, Mr. 
Harper Kelly behind the AbbE), the Abbé Henri Breul, Professor H. J. 
Floire, FR.S., Mr. Garhutt, Photograph taken by Mr. H. J. Brawn 
holtz, CBE, half-way up the slope to Slildegat Cave, Fishhock, Cape 

Tour, at 3 pam. on 18 July, 1929. 











My own contact with Breuil began when I arrived in Paris as 
his pupil in 1922. At this time he was beginning to tum more 
espetially to the problems of the Lower Paleolithic and the first 
task which he set me was to read all Commont's publications on 
the gravels of the Somme. I learned later that this was a test, 
and that if I had come back to him saying that I had understood, 
and had no particular difcultics, he would have taken no further 
jterest in me. From this time he began to study intensively the 
Pleistocene deposits of Northem France and England, with their 
‘contained industries, inspiring other workers in both countries by 
his own vigour and enthusiasm, In 1929 he paid his first visit 
South Africa, which was later to become a second homeland to 
hhim. He was geeatly struck by its wealth of prehistoric material, 
and it was eta recommendation to the South African Govern- 
iment that the Archrological Survey of South Africa was founded 
a few years later. 

“Through his friendship with Pere Teilhard de Chardin he 
‘went to China in 1931, making pertinent contributions to the 
study of the industries of Sinanthropus. In 1933 he made a short 
stay in the Near East, visiting Neuville’s excavations in the 
Jota deere and spending a ew days in my camp on Mote 
‘Carmel. His main interests, however, lay always in Europe and 
‘Affica, which indeed provided enough material for a lifetime of 
effort. 

The beginning of the Second World War found him in France, 
and in September, 1940, he was called to inspect the newly dis 
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covered cave of Lascaux. The account which he wrote after three 
days of exploration, and which was published in the following 
year, has remained standard work and all subsequent. descrip 
tions have been based upon it. 

Tn 1941 he went as Visiting Professor to the University of 
Lisbon. Tt was here that he received a summons from Field~ 
Marsal Sts 0 goto Soh Ais forthe duration of the war. 
‘The long arm of Smuts had meanwhile plucked Breail's secretary, 
Mary Boyle, from her post in the Censorship at Bermuda, with 
instructions to bring the Abbé into South Africa by a neutral 
port, and in November, 1942, the two set out together for 
Johannesburg by way of Lourengo Marques. The three years 
Spent in Africa were very fruitful. The Abbé proved as indomit~ 
able in reking over mils of country tose and copy rock 
ppintings as he had formerly been in penetrating, the 
limp Coerdors ofthe Fanco-Cantabre caver, ade brought 
ttle France air the wat «remarkable doctmachiton Gn Os 
subject. He rctumed twice to South Affica, in 1947-49 and 1950 
51, to complete the work, and the Tast years of his life were 
tainly devoted to preparing it for publication. The first volumes 
‘of a planned serics of twelve volumes have already appeared, but 
amas of unpublished mater il eta. Hs Wer 
dating of the Brandberg paintings, and especially of the famous 
“White Lady,’ which he believed to be of Mediterranean 0 
have been much contested by his South African and British 
colleagues, but his work of exploration and transcription has 
nevertheless rendered an immense service, 

While editing his African material he did not forget the 
painted caves to which the earlier years of his life had been ded- 
fated. In 19$2 appeared Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, 
magnificent corpus in which he resumed all that was known up to 
that date. Finally, 1958 saw the long awaited publication of Les 
Cavernes du Volp with a complete account ofthe Tuc d’Audoubert 
and the Trois Frétes, on which he had been working, in the 
interval of other commitments, since 1912, 

Breuil had close links with this country. He first came to 
England in 1912, with Boule, at the invitation of Ray Latkester 
and Reid Mote to examine the sub-Crag fins. The dscusions 
took a somewhat violent tum; in a letter to A. N. Haward 
Breuil wrote, ‘As with all their eolithic-loving confréres, itis 
difeale to diss with thee gentlemen, They afi cht 
‘opinions with too much enthusiastic conviction which prevents 
them from appreciating the right of others to doubt." It was in 
the course of ds vist athe iss met Mis Bart, who afcr= 
‘wards accompanied him in many of his Spanish treks. One may 
say that this association played an important pat in the establish 
mnt of pehitory asa Diploma subject at Cambridge began 
from which has since grown the Archzological and Antheo- 
pological Trips. In 1931 Breuil returned to Ipswich at Burkitt's 
request to look at some flints recently found by Reid Moir on a 
floor in the Red Crag. This time he was convinced that they were 
siruck by man, a verdict which aroused great interest, as the 
authenticity of the Crag implements was at that time a burning 

weston. He continued to interest himself in the problems of 
the Lower Palolithic in England until 1939, and he came to 
England several times after his return from South Aftica, 

‘A Member of the Institut, Professor at the Collage de France 
and Commander of the Legion of Honour, Breuil attained the 
highest honours in his own country. Over here, among other 
disinctions, he was named Doctor honoris causa by the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, and was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Society of Antiquatics. He was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1919 
and was chosen Huxley Memorial Lecturer and Medallst in 1945, 
the presentation being deferred until after the war. 
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MAN, 1961, 244: Errata 


The author's corrections to the Shorter Note ‘Possible Origins of the Use of Fire,’ 
by Dr, K.P, Oakley, F.B.A., unfortunately failed, owing chiefly to postal delay, to 
reach the printers in time for incorporation in the December issue, the text of which 

ead already been machined (alkouge delay in pesion of the anal eliminary 

“ arising from staff changes at the Royal Anthropological Institute, held up pub 
ES5on ofthe tne unl xy Febary) Tao fore oopeciocs a bee anes 

issue, due to be published on 6 March, but as one error might lead to cone 
fasion this earliest opportunity is taken of giving the correct name of the Philippine 
tarsier as Tarsus carborius, In note 3, for ‘Hende? read ‘Heude.* 
At iE foot ee of ate 245 should be eptoned “Wooden 
Figure [not Figures] ati at Basel.” 
Hon, Editor of MAN 
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Breuil was a man of many friends, in many countees, but his 
longest and closest personal relation was his friendship with Hugo 
Obermaier, himself a priest and distinguished prchistorian, 
Theit qualities were complementary and they shared a genuine 
and deep religious faith. 
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To the end of his life, and in spite of increasing physical in 
firmities, Breuil retained his essential characteristics, a keen 
scientific curiosity, a combative spirit, an extraordinary capacity 
for work. In speaking of death he used to say: “Je voudras paris par 
le train express’ His wish was granted. _D. A. E. GARROD 





SHORTER NOTES 


Possible Origins of the Use of Fire. By Dr. Kenneth P. Oakley 
E.B.A., Sub-Department of Anthropology, British 

LAA Muse sara itr) 

During the Wenner-Gren Foundation's Sym- 
posium on ‘Social Life of Early Man’ held at Burg Wartenstein 
near Viera in June, 1959, I read a paper on Man's Use of Fire 
Subsequently I prepared an additional note, which some of my 
colleagues have encouraged me to publith as a separate note it 
Mans since in this form it may evoke correspondence on relevant 
facts! 

T suggest that one aspect of the significance of fire to man has 
perhaps been overlooked. Thee 
doped to ma 
subconscious or sensual appeal. Fire obsession has been observed 
among primitive peoples as well as in some psychopaths. The 
face thatthe Philippine tarsicr has been named Tasir carb 
‘on account ofits propensity for picking up hot embers from ca 
fire sites suggests tome that man s ancestors far below hominid level 
of evolution may have been attracted to natural fires, and toyed 
with burning matter just as ooks and some other bieds exhibiting, 
so-called ‘anting behavioue’ scck fire and smoke,4 After all, is 
not tobacco-moking—addiction to which apes and men are 
equally lable—a form of "anti 

These consideration 




















indications that fire not only 
cortical or rational mind, but tha it has deep 


















behaviout 





Tead one to bear in mind hat man's 
¢ familiar with burning mattcr plucked 
al conflagrations lon 





ancestors may have bec 
from natu 
purposive fire-wsing 





before such activity became 
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Notes 

"1 benefited from discussion of this topic with Mr, RH. 
Hayman, Mist L. E. Joslin and Professor A, H. Schultz 

*'L, van der Post, The Last World of the Kalahari, London, 1958, 
P2344 

Henle, Mem, His, Nat. chino, Vol. IV, 1898, p. 164, 
a: nix Rem, London, 1959, pp. 99-109 (on 
binds in fires) 





‘Three Human Figures from near Kumasi, Ghana. By Dr. Pail 
Hinderling, Museum fir Vilkerkunde, Basel. With two 
text figures 

245 Except for the well-known alva'bs dolls only a 
very few wooden figures are known from Ghana, and usually it 
is not posible to prove that they were used traditionally, The 

publication of three remarkable “fetish figures,” f 

Missionsrauscum in Basel, may therefore be of some interest, 

The figures come from a place near Kumasi 

The main figure (N. 3005, fig. 1) is 6x centimetres high, the 
diameter from the chin to the back of the head being 19 ¢ 

breadth of the head 15-1 em. This standing figure is made out of a 

light-coloured wood, with a big round head and a flat face 

ilar in some ways to the faces of the akua ba and aio of the clay 
es for Funeral use, The arts are joined to the body for theit 
full length and are bent to the back. The sex is probably male, 
but identification is uncertain, ‘The legs are earefully carved out 
and resemble the legs of Baule figures, Ie is uncertain ifthe waist 
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cloth belongs originally to the figure. The whole figure is covered Trommea .... Von der Figur behauptete der Priester fier, 
with « brown, reso vorish, which inclodes small pcces of sic konne reden (cr war wobl ein sogenannter Bauchredaer und 
eggshell. Time and bad treatment have considcrably damaged Kkonnte zweierli Stimme fithren). Als er die Sachen nach 





vvamish and it has partly flaked off. There are 2 fot of hi 
made probably by worms, Two iron nails have been driven in 
near the ears and at these hang bells and other objects. Actually, 
‘on the left side there is only one brass bell of European origin. 
On the right side we note a similar bell, some glass beads on 2 
cord, a bone, various woven bags with some substance inside, 
nuts, a piece of a spadix of maize, a bundle of strings made out of 
skin, wrapped up at the back to form cylindrical bodies, and a 
European lock with key. Around the neck there is 2 cord with 
three leather bags of the usual amulet form, containing perhaps 
written Koranic texts. 

The two other figures (N. 3008 « and b, fig. ) are 21 and 20° 
cm, high respectively; they are covered with the same varnish 
and carry around the neck or waist some ghss beads. Frau F. 
Ewald and Fraulein Dr. Bahlke in Heidelberg, who have examined 
the varnish, think that it consists of an inner layer of CaCos, 
probably won by pulverizing the shells of cooked fowls’ eggs, 
and an outer layer consisting of argllaccous earth and blood, 
probably of fowls. 























Fic. 2. WOODEN FIGURES FROM ASHANTE AT. BASEL 
The three figures were brought tothe Basel Misi 
et by the family or from the estate of the Swiss 
issonary, Andreas Bauer. Mr. Bauer had worked for yeas in 
Jegoro and died during his las tay (which began in December, 
1993) in Kumasi (March, 1909) of blackwater fever. He had ob- 
tained the figures in 1908 from the fetish pris from Antoa, 

In a record. of the Basel mission (Erlaueringen zr Basler 
‘Misions-Austellang, 2. Aufage, Basel, 1912, Vol. I, pp. 7£) we 
find the following notes concerning the main figure: 

Die menschliche Fetichfigur aus Holz Ubergab 1908 in 
Fetschpriester, der in der Nahe von Kuma sin btrgeriches 
Ween’ getricben katt, dem nin versorbenen, Musionst 
‘Bauer mit vielen anderen Fetischgeriten, Amuletten und 
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stelte der Misionar sie im Studier- 
ie Leute... staunten die Sachen an, besonders 
dic Fecschfigur. Manche schlugen ihe an den Kopf nd sagten: 
“nun rede cima, wenn du kannst’; aber da war keine Seimme 
noch Antwort. Am meisten verwunderten sich dic Leute 
daraber, das ein solcher Lignce .. wie dieser Fetischprioner 
finer gewesen Wat, nun ein anderer Mensch (. cin Chris) 
‘werden wolle... Leider ist dieser Mann spiter wieder rick 
fill geworden 


Kumasi gebracht hatte . 








From this it seems clear thatthe figure was a kind of medium used 
by a fetish priest. The figure was believed to be able to speak, 
This may have been due to the ability of the priest to ventrilo- 
ize. We can take it for granted that the conception was held 
aca opt would ener the figure tnd speak out of fe The 
reaction of the visitors seems to prove that the pric had some 
influence and reputation before his temporary conversion to 
Christianity. Nothing is known about the two minor figures, 


A Menstruation Sash from Tlaxcala, Mexico. By Kerl H. and 
Judith D. A. Swern, With a text fgue 

ZAG | The sash, or cinch, which this articlet describes 

(ce fig, 1), was obtained in central Mexico in the 

c ic Tenancingo, the southernmost municipio of 

the state of Tlaxcala, and nearest to the city of Pucbla. This and 

other items relating’ to the more personal aspect of female life 














Fic. 1. ‘ceXton’ (sast) rom SAN MIGUEL TENANCINGO, 
TEAXCALA 





5 

in Tenancingo, Iti a coarse but tight warp-face weave of cotton 

Reg reese ce ee oaks cad oes bce 
“vate stp wi ‘ihoogh dyed 

Most cefdores ate plain white, some exam 

[ape pegial pelle lester in 

‘white and five bright colours. The weaver made this one especi- 





i tightly eno ed yas 
‘necessary, someone ‘woman to is 
then knotted once, the poniemadwee ss won 
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completely to avoid menstrusl cramp. However, a gynacologist 
{informs us that he can think of no physiological effect that would 


produced by this practice. 
For the first day or two of the menstrual period the woman 
ideally remains in bed where she is bathed by'a mother o sister. 
‘She is not supposed to go into the fields while the flow of blood is 
fete cne ronnie 
(Apparently ii to goto) fore the flow 

entirely ceased) Re = wed tong 1 abr he om of 
ood At he co ofthe psig, which as four oie day the 
‘woman takes a steam bath in the émascal to purify herclf. 

Ic may be of interest to note that most of this information was 
ety, shee ia coma peice emanate 
and the female investigator. The difference in attitude towards 
ther women, 38 to men, which is implicit here may be 
indicative of attimdes in rural Mexico towards sexual 


is 


relations in particular and contacts between men and women in 
general. 


fone tee TeK'un, 7 it ple 
RK. Sprigg, “Tibet on the Eve of Conquest"; 24 Sie 
Arthur Waugh, K.C.LE., “The Folklore: othe Whale’; 5 March, 
R. A. Higgins, “Greck Terra-cotta Figures.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Cup Marks in Ritual. Cf Max, 1961, 124 


24: 


‘Sm,—t think that I'ean shed some light on the ‘cup 





when she became incamate in the mangubah during a special dance 
(whch was al, not permitted to ee) deseribed in the arc ed 
Tdo not think hat the diference in space-time isi i 
Bede describes arte in Sexon England identical with one fund at 
Lite Aden. There is pechaps objection tothe fact that anajaba and 
tomb are two diferent things; on the other hand the line between 


‘two such things is sometimes fid, for example, when an ancient 
ccult centre becomes affiiated to the tomb of 2 saint of a more 
recent religion. 

Berkhamsted, Hers. OLIVER H. MYERS 


Upper and Lower Egypt. Cf. Max, 1961, 12 


Qui, some 
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Nos. 249-252 
theirs is yellow with an intonation of disparagement. Ou their part 
the nor alto recognize the superiority of the southemner and 


Say of him that he is wer, a word meaning "rugged" and sim, or as 
applied to a man “tough.” Also, if they get a southerner by himsclt 
among them they are likely to try co take it out of him, saying, 
‘Aah, ya Sadi, Ugh, ob, Southerner,’ asa term of ridicule, 

Again, the southemer's Arabic is much better than that of the 
nnorthemer, sheikhs at e! Azhar having been surprised that T should 
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knove certain good clasical words. This was not duc to any deep 
Jearwing on my part, bu simply that I had learned muy Arabic from, 
the Quits. Their pronunciation and accent, however, are not 
considered a8 good as those of Cairo and the north—a fact chat lost 
nic some marks in the tira roe of the Goverment examination, 
Te does, however, eary you far in the Arabic-speaking world, and 


‘even in) Mala 
‘Bournemouth, Hants, G. A. WAINWRIGHT, 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 


‘The Lapp Today: A Report on the Conferences ofJokkmokk 
(Sweden, 1953) and Karasjok. (Norvay, 1956) 
DEO Bilateria nected ere I, 
the Nordic Lapp Coun, Paris and Thc Hoque (Nout), 
1960, Pp. 237. Price 19 flrs 

“Everyone who symputizs with the problems ficing the surdy 

Lapp race in thei remote corner of Europe will have welcomed the 

Of conferences whose purpose i 10 examine these problems 
and atempe to find tie solution, Three experts on Lapp Heston: 
<Dr. lire! Rong of Uppal, Sweden, wis ia Lapp; De Aste 
Nesheim of Oslo, Norway, and Cand Phil. Karl Nickul of H 
sinki, Finland —were responsible for the planing of the fa 
ference held in Jokkmokk in 1953, The Lapps Taday, which isthe 
fing volume in an Arctic and Antarctic Library set up bythe Cente 
Prades Arctques et Antarctiquey, x branch of the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes ofthe Sorborng, Par, contains a report on te 
Irocedings of this conference, andi cor at Karjoth 

third conference took pace in Int in 1999 and t's hoped fo 

hold farther meetings a leat every three yeas Publication ofthe 
proceedings of conferencss held in Stockhal (9$6) tnd toa wll 
{peat ater in thi series, 

conference ca claim to be making history Fo the fr tie 
‘experts fom Finland, Norway and Sweden anda substan na 
ter of Lapps themselves (though cne could with there had been 
more atthe carl gatherings) have mt to dics tule of 
auctions concern the wrvval ofthe Lapp ale and Way of 
ie. 

Papers rad the conferences covered the importance of the 
Lappish language, reindesr-breeding (laws, research, improved 
medod, grasing grounds low Yo inane evelopment) ee, 
tin, agriculture at. The reports provide a unique opportanity of 
esmparing the ate towards thee problems nthe thee coun 
tres, besides giving voice to the Lapp views 
‘Asa result ofthe fist conference, the Nordic Lapp C 
‘was formed, consisting of Finnish, Swedish and Norwepln expert, 
ome of them of Lappish origin. te principal aims are wo work for 

tion between the theee countries on Lapp questions and 
swatch over Lapp economic and caurl inser! what oes 
these aims can be realized most depend largely onthe co-opertion 
ofthe respective governments, but the creation of an authoritative 
brody to put forward comructive Sess aleadya big step i the 
Fight direction. 

The Laps Todey concludes with 2 section ented ‘Le départ- 
ment de Laponic a detailed documentary survey, in Frenchy of 
Finnish Lapland, with sttcl tbl, A supplemet its the works 
of reference received by the Library ofthe Centre d Etudes Arctgus 

SYLVIE NICKELS 


























‘on all aspects of Arctic interest. 


toe Sa oe (ppl sad ss teh 

DS OES. AS ae 
hee ret ee 
the wild reindeer, which to a great extent were trapped in pits. 
pe ereiinerd Cprepeinag hts 


‘of more or less overgrown pits as silent witnesses of theit ancient 
trapping of wild reindeer. Some of these pit systems have been 





investigated and described before, inter wlios by Omnuly Vorren, 
Curator at Tromso Museum, and Cael Johansson, Supervisor of 
Gillivare Nouiad School, The present publication is, however, fir 
nore exhaustive, presenting the results of a comprchensive repitra- 
ion and survey directed by De Enmse Manker on behalf 6 thc 
Nordisk Muset in Stockholm, nal 2.930 tapping ps have ban 
surveyed; they belong to 95 pit systems, which added together 
‘would have a length of about so kilometres. These pit systems are 
found from the Russian border in the north to the Femunden dive 
trict in the south, Most of the surveyed systems are situated. in 
Swedish Lappland, 4 in Norway and 8 in Finland, Dr, Mankee gives 
ave accu dserion ofthe, supported by exellent drawings 
and photos, All these trapping systems have certain features in com 
‘mon, clearly distinguishing them fom similar systems fn south 
‘Norway. For instance the pits are oval, with earth walls, while the 
South Norwegian ones are rectangular and have stone walls, It is 
natural to assume that the northem trapping pits have all been: dug 
‘out by the same people, vie, the Lipps. As these have spread front 
the north to the south in Scandinavia one can assune tha, et the 
pitsytems in Finnmark are older thin coe in Viserbote 1 has 
dificult to determine the exact age ofthe pits, Only in the cave 
‘of two has the age been found, by means of the Cr4 method: they 
date from the eighth and ninth centuries respectively. 

‘The second part of the book deals with the so-called stalo sites, 
Here and there in Swedish Lapp districts, below and above the tree 

one Finds groups of oval cavtics inthe earth, which evidently 
ve been dug out by mian, In popular belief these cavities have been, 
avociated with the yo-alled stall, a giant figuring in Lapp folk 
tales. As the stllo character seems to have borrowed certain features 
from the Scandinavian neighbours ofthe Lapps, some scholars have 
suggested that these sites were inhabited by’ Scandinavian hunters 
and fishers. Manker’s investigations seem, however, to prove thit 
these ate ancient Lapp tent sites, Unfortunately, it has not beet 
ppssible to determine their age. 

Dr, Manker’t book isa valuable contribution to the study of La 
culture and the prehistory of north Scandinavia, English readers will 
find a good English summary in the book. 

ASJORN NESHEIM 


‘The English Farm Wagon. By J. Gerint Joins. Ling eld, Surey 
(Colao Be jor Uo Rent, Ns eth Raed 
QH5Q bile 1961. Po xh, 348 shill Pie a a0 
‘This book is complementary’ to ‘George Sturt's 
classic, The Wheehurigt’s Shop, and like itis 4 most importane con 
tribution to the meagre range of literature dealing with the material 
side of English folk culture I isthe type of work which is badly 
‘nceded in preference to the popular books covering different aspects 
‘of country life written afer litle escarch and often with complete 
dlregard for dates and other material facts. It is obvious that Mr, 
Jenkins has done some painstaking work in studying neatly 600 
traditional wagons scattered round parts of England and Wales, He 
should be well pleased with his achievement, 

The English Farm Wagon is mainly concerned with the wagon 
‘nefits evolution, construction and distribution, andthe techneal 
details ofits structure. Ieleavesto the historian the fascinating tory 
of the uses to which the wagons were put, whether they were fot 
purely agricultural purposes or, alternatively, carrier’ wagont 
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signed for of road transport between places rather than from the land: the centralization of economic activity in the towns 
for domestic we on the farm or between the farm and market. and industrial regions, together with the opportunities that they 
The of in mueums is a sorry con provide, and the rapid decine of rural industries together with the 
<demnation of the lck of courage shown by museum curators and ‘mechanization of agriculture and the consequent economizing of 
the greater disdain shown by various governments in ot preserving labour. This sa cans, wel documenta ape, abo 
Fargr obec lable to extinction, Out of 42 wagon ited, 2t are book of this length ie would be mponble to cel the 
ved in Reading Univenity’s Muscum of English Rural Life, some local, some national, which may have caused 90 great a 
a praiseworthy effort. Thirteen are spread between eight diferent depletion in the rural population. In rural West Wales, for example, 
suscums in Bristol, Halifax, Hi Leicester, Norwich, one of the prime factors that has caused depopulation has been the 
Plymouth, Stratford-upon-Avon and York. Eight are preerved in growth of education and the value set on not-manual white-collared 
fhe Wel Folk Muscum aS. Fagan.Asthe wagon snot found in crupations by the loa iat. In tsi, iis 3 ate of 
Highland Britain, the muscums in that ‘Beith bles are and respectability ‘members of particular 
blames. a Eris dhould recive an edoction whic should bring them work 
as teachers, and lawyers. In other parts of Britain, too, the 


Perhaps more exact ttle to the book might have been The 
ag nd Wed ar Wagon, fort book contains 2 fod da 
on about Welsh wagons and gives details ofthe examples 
preserved in the Welsh Folk Muscum. 
Aad now for one o two cbevaions which ot intended a 
<riticiams bue as suggestions if, as isto be hoped, the Museum 
Rural Life further publications of this kind. The 
| ae oF the book mighe with advanage be increased, which would 
illustrating. But in any ease the book is well as 


usefully have been sought in illustrating the wheelwright’s 

tg Te fot avay mom ac wit dwn San wh 
photographed,» fit hnown to producer of wade catlogt 

ff Fes can eres details which »catmera cannot pick out 


study to find out how many of these remain by 1970. Its not only 
the wagons themselves which will have vanished but the wheel 
‘wrights, too, without whose aid it will be inn to maintain 
them. THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE 


Rural Communities: Problems, Methods and Types of 
= Research. By I, Chive. Pais (CNESCO), 195%. 
Pp, $2. Price 56. 

"This simply printed buc attractively designed hand 





not 


pretend to be exhaustive or conclusive, but it azn at 
a short, modest 
paaecnoay 


which can be of great value to students of 


‘by quotations 
i and this i flowed by a 





araphy is selective and it does not claim to be exhaustive. Under the 
‘heading United for example, only ten works are listed. 
ange from E. J. Erith's Woodford, Essex, 1600-1856, to 

ALD. Rees Life ta Welsh Countryside. 
J. GERAINT JENKINS 


in England and Wales, 1851-1951. By 
John Saville, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1937. 
D5 4 tress Pie Le. 
aa toe os isos of serie of edn ral 
Docibay roscted a 
contribution to a subject that has greatly neglected by British 
Jologies The depopulation of the cooneryave hat continned 
since the Industrial Revolution, reaching 2 peak im the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. John Saville a lecturer in Economic History 
in the Ur of poker wide nee 
7 eel Eales in the fit chapter 
oer cs ewo me ccs ar have cones ws Se dt 


au 





‘The second SA A ee in 
dlscribcs the movement of populaien within England and Wales 


Hs doce the sence ot mune fra ‘nd urban 
districts to the country dweller, but once again this is a generalized. 
‘escription, from which we leam litle of the geographical origias 
cite migrant and ofthe oeapatons ha hey pune Fo cae 
oe pomp paca merel ee case 
tary, he sas ofthe ore prperous armen moved t 

dissics to take up positions fu toramnerce end i. wile 
the children ofthe le pronperous went to the coal mines and iron 
‘works of industrial South Wales. Once again, one will have to Walt 
{or lone lol srveys to expla te deecon se character of 


migration. 

tn the third chapter, the author discuves the important social and 
demographic changes that take 
receiving population, while in 
temporary fare discuved. Both chapters are admirable in 
their analysis of a snost complicated problem and a heterogencous 
‘maw of information is presented with competence and clearnem. 

‘The lst chapter, which takes up some 80 pages of text, is perhaps 
the most valuable in the book. Here the author takes a sal region, 
the South Hams of Devon, and discuss the movement of popula- 
tion from the rewion, together with the effect of these movements 
one demogray and cinlogy ftbeaea 

‘book is tost competently presented an exe 

tremely intricate rural problem that hay been in existence for well 
over a hundred years. The author has done well to present such a 
vast amount of information within the compass of lew than 300, 
‘pages, and he isto be congratulated on a very worthy contribuson, 
fo our knowledge of rural Britin. J. GERAINT JENKINS 


‘Slavery in Classical Antiquity. Eited by M. 1, Finley. Comrie 
235. Price 135. 

255 ews and Controversies’ but the 

nly noticeable controversy it on the of 
slayes to the free at Athens, on Which iter i 
‘editor, make calculations which are little more than puss, 
“There are papers on the views of Plato and Anitotle, both of 
‘whom regarded slavery as part of the natural order, on the nation 
ality of Roman slaves as deduced from their names, and on slavery 
in Ancient Germany. A long and interesting, bat unfinished, paper 


tn avery in the late Reman Empire and Western Europe tthe 
Seip Mae ge by Nae ‘emphasizes the 
nhropclogical point of view the mont vahable 
Hen Lenya Tice de eco Te cory ara 
Rome all sver wee foreigners cage one 
alliance with Rome were potental saves The chance of 
Slave war that be had mo figs watever and, even f abandoned by 
ius mac, remained the dave of whocver gor ho of im. in ea 
re ould ae he ey ha ma a 
eqoes bys magatrste A Reman cures might Be condemned to 
Servta fr debe, but he ever low his ight 3 een A fee 









Nos. 255-250 


aman was nota fall citizen, but was on 4 par with citiens of allied 
states living in Rome. 
ly Athens a freedman paid the same tatcs as a Metic or resident 
alien. In Greece generally the attitude to slavery was the same 38 3t 
Rome; non-Greeks were potential slaves and Greeks captured in 
‘war of by pirates were enslaved, but no citizen could become slave 
in his own city. The attiude of the Jews and Germans was similar, 
and M. Lévy-Brubl concludes that i was a general one. 
RAGLAN. 
Aghios Kosmas: An Early Bronze Age Settlement and Ceme- 
tery in Attia. By George E. Mylonas. Princeton (U.P) 
QSG (handon seems: OUP), 1950. Pp. illus, 
This ina det 


plates, Price £8 

publication of three seasons of work, those of 
3930, 1931 and 1951, at a Bronze Age site on a headland in the 
Saronic Gulf, near the aisport of Athens. The chief contribution of 
these excavations isa full picture ofthe Early Helladic culture, here 
represented by both a settlement and a cemetery, of which only 
traces have hitherto been known in Attica. There are also extensive 
remains of a Late Helladic settlement, but litte has survived from, 
the Middle Helladic, Occupation ceased about 1100 #.c 

‘The ste was first occupied about 2300 nc. by colonists probably 
from the Aigean; a least, the Early Helladic culture here has many 

ints of resemblance with the Cycladic. Profesior Mylonas contri~ 

vom orginal and convincing ea abut ems thi cue 
He argues that the clay “frying pans, the source of numerous 
Tacons, are decorative fat plates, such as are stil wsed in the islands. 
He speculates that both the starfish and the spiral or shell-tike pat- 
tems on pottery may be designs symbolic of regeneration, derived 
from observation of marine life; and for this and other reasons he 
argues against the Danubian origin of the spiral ornament, He also 
makes some notable remarks on the human figurines, particularly 
hat the type deposited inthe grave i diferent rm tht fond in 
the settlement, 

‘Only thrce'metal objects were found, in each case fragmentary 
tweezers, but obsidian was abundant. The stone industry ts not yet 
fully published, but one case here illustrated (fig. 167, 7) 1 im 
portant for the evidence that i affords of the use of the Prestigny 
fechnique. Thisis almost certainly the significance of the sharp, pro- 
Jecting teeth’ on “one of the side edges" (p. 144). 

ix on the Early Helladic skulls 


Dr, Angel has written an apy 
which were recovered. The bulk of the population belonged to the 
rugged Mediterranean variety which predominated throughout 
Nelihic Greece, But there way an apprtcble minority of Alpine 
and Dinar types pethaps immigrant fom Cyprus, which di 
fst the Aah Rentas popuaon fom at of cotempary 
te, The popiilation appears to have been small and inkbreeding, 
and the individuals stunted and short-lived. Fossil records of this 
sort are of immense valve but i is probably optimistic to hope (p. 
7p) that they will ever throw any light on the Kinguistic hhto 
of Greece, W, C, BRIG 




































































‘The Religion and Mythology of the Greeks. By IV. K. C. 
Gale. Canrile (U.P), 196. Pp 35. Pre 
2.57 1 this separated chaprer of the new edition of the 
C.A.H,, Profesor Guthrie pivesa fluent account, with 
‘many frah and incisive observations, of the development of Greck 
feliglon a ft as Homeric tims. He incorporates numerous recent 
Gedoctions fom acheclogy, companive Hratre and the 
Mycenszan decipherment; but his general thesis i orthodox, and 
‘owes much to Jane Harrion and Gilbert Murray, and through 
to anthropology. Ie presents early Greck religion a8 a compromise 
between the earthy cults ofthe neolithic peasant and the mythology 
‘of avai intradrs. In tern, «ofthe bibliography the date mse 
thea misprint. W. €. BRICE 


‘The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of France. By Glyn Daniel 
258 London (Thames & Hudson), 1960. Pp. xx, 243, 32 


Plates, 77 text fis Price £3 10s. 
‘icra brief introduction followed by a shore his- 
tory ofthe study of French megaliths, the main body ofthis book 


MAN 


‘DECEMBER, 1961 


consis fan account, arranged regionally, ofthe French chambered 
tombs inching thw ft Che “The text ends witha 
“Sapte concemng typology and origins, chronology, a of 
cortices cal akech San ues hoe oie pete 
ook conclodes with a comprehensive and. well erage Bios 
fraps tof ses, and an index which could with adetnmge have 
Eich enlarged. The maps and plate ae parscltly neat and Gea, 

"The author of A Hnded Yeas of dithedleny is la good fot 
when fandling the story ofthe dy of uh Pench roegaltic 
fy 3s which te plc ni proper seting, wing 
tMtenton to the work of Brith as well ts French pechisocins 
iether underexinating the importance of the former not over” 
tctimatiog thas of the ler, The uta pepe of tik books cane 
exe a he om ft thr woo th ier 
Chamber Tombs of England and Wales, ft bring togethce the sor, 
information which enables uo mae some weil sessment of the 
telatonshis beween the French andthe Bitsh materia Ths pur 
pose has ceraialy been filled. His present conclusion (p. 193) 
thatthe lore parallels to the Severn-coewold tombs are ill. 
to be found in southern Britany in Lolre Adantgue, and in 
‘Vendée is however almost denial with dat expresed in 1949-40 
cn p 138 of his Prehstrc Chamber Tombs of Eland and Wales be 

oe aed with reer nig ata and knw 
He goc on vo wget (198) thatthe origin of te Clyde Casting 
fake sagged 
Cotswold area: 

"With regard to chronology, the author has abandoned the cet 
cepts of Neolithic, Chalcoltic and Bronze Age in favout of «fixed 
chronological framework, grouping the Preach tnegalie tombs 
into five periods, ranging from about 3300 Bc. 40 750 By, the 
majority Weng between 2000 and tooo 1. (Petiods I-iV). His text 
rat almioat completa before radiocarbon dies fom Freach mepas 
Tie tombs began coming in and even now they are noe nursergus 
enough to use as a bats fora revied chronology. Ik em likey, 
However ht ihn the ex few yea aicbon dating my 
ph back the datig of the east ofthe French chanibered tomb 
Srany ratetothe middle of te third millenium ne. The author does 
in fit sugges thi atthe end of hs preface, evidenaly writen ser 
the ret af the book had been completd, Radioarbon dates fm 
sme Sever-Cotwol lng bares ae bay ede for come 
parative purpores. 

"The tnt Concludes witha well told narrative ofthe fsciaating 
lace history of thee mension, ofen involving thee carly Che 
thniaton and even occasionally the survival of sort of megaliie 

present day. UV, GRINSELL 


























Studia Paleometallurgica—in honorem Ernesti Preuschen, 
Vienna (Detcke), 195% Pp. i} x6, Price 144 Schl 
Z59 __Asbetsthe special sphere oD, Preuhen's wo 
most of the contributions to this Festuhrift deal with 
carly metallurgy in the Alps, Czedik-Eysenberg, from a careful 
ly of more moder processes, attempts a reconstructiot of the 
stages in the art of copper-smilting in easy times. Pttont contri= 
bbutes two detailed account of excavations of smelting furnaces in 
the Tirol. Brandenstein and Scholl describe the spectroscopic 
analysis of a lead figurine from Carindhia, and Friedrich gives ‘an 
account of the extensive old alluvial gold workings near Wiese 
in Carinthia, Hampl and Mayrhofer set out the progress of Austrian 
resarch on prehiori and early historic mining and Hel deste 
th conten of ne graves of Unf age at aga et Sle 
wurg. An important paper by Coghlan presents a survey of the 
history, extene and mate of snaytical rsarch on eto 
copper metallurgy in England. He stresiesehe difficulty that metals 
of very lifrent composition may be produced from the sme oe, 
according to the amount of roasting it undergoes. Nevertheless, 
certain general conclusions of importance are beginning to emerge? 
for instance, that sulphide ores were used very early, and that in 
Ireland at Icast, the antficers had a remarkable degree of contol 
‘over the quality and composition oftheir finished product. 
W.C. BRICE 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
EMSLIE HORNIMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Horniman Studentships, 1961 


The Trustees invite applications from British subjects for Emslie Homiman Anthropological 
Studentships. Such applications must be received by the Hon. Secretary to the Trustees not later than 
430 April, 196. The conditions on which awards are made are set out below. 

‘The late Mr. Emslic John Horniman placed it on record that his decision to create the Fund arose 
from his conviction, as a result of wide travel, that the scientific study of non-European people was 
vital to the British Empire, a8 well as to the health, happiness, progress and good government of these 
peoples throughout the world. In this connexion he desired to further incidentally the study of prehistoric 
man in Europe. The object of the Fund, therefore, is to promote the scientific study of all that relates 
to the social, cultural and physical characteristics and development of such peoples, and the Fund par- 
ticularly seeks to encourage these studies by those whose interests or professions will bring them into 
contact with them. The Trustees will make such studentship awards as are likely to promote these 
abjects, 

‘Awards may be made to university graduates and to such other persons as shall satisfy the Trustees 
that they will profi from further training in anthropology. Candidates must be of British nationality, 
but there are no restrictions as to sex, age, religion or race. Candidates will pursue their studies at a 
university and those already in possession of a doctorate in anthropology will not normally be eligible, 
‘The awards will take the form of Studentships tenable normally for not less than one year, or more 
than two, at any university which provides approved facilities. Schemes of study shall normally include 
provision for ficld work. 

Preference will be given to candidates who satisfy the Trustees of their intention to follow a career 
that will enable them to continue their studies of researches outside Europe. Members of the British 
naval, military, colonial, diplomatic or consular service, of like services of any of the Dominions or 
Dependencies of the British Empire, and those intending to enter them, are eligible for awards. 

Applicants must submit proposals for a scheme of study and research, an estimate of expenses, and 
particulars of their income from all sourees. Awards will vary in value and number, according to 
citcumstances. Holders of Studentships will be expected to comply with the regulations of the university 
to which they are attached, to submit to such supervision asthe Trustees may determine, and to render 
reports of progress upon request. If such reports are not satisfactory, the Trustees may discontinue 
Payments, 

All enquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Emulie Horniman 
Anthropological Scholarship Fund, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Roy, 5, Ape of Paden Mono cr. Shing, Norh-Est 
9, Rv 383 Ps 
{ath pao | 
Yen Ud pric eat re ng Blooatogsey 
fen, 1. ¥. canal ston, 1960. 
Sa rsp pe ub nd Unive Rar Cot "Anthrop. 16) 
Bal: sues ie thoght snd rt The Hague, Bandung, 
F . rial The Hogue, vo 
Hewes hh (Si non) 
J. B. and NB. Tindale. ‘The native names and uses of 
Bluff, central Australi." [Adelaide], 1959. 
fase4o Ti oy, Soe Sd 3) 
eve 1 Wo fod plants of Australian sborigines. Kew, 
Roya fa pons) 
New Yock Moseume of Prnisin Ac rons of Melaveston 
Se core New La New fork, 1960. 24 
Novick, E, Pele tn Hava Beiley, on 
forma Pres, 1939 139 
Pasta OT ctsben fEtuh +» London, He ‘Hodder & Stoughton, 
1960. 198 pp. 


CCunniton, 1G. The vocal rls of cat. [kcartoum, 1560, 18 pp. 


(Sudan J. vet. Se. 2) 
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Man aid Darn: paper a oot efe.. London, 
ford University Pres 1st 
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er SB ly breed. « «by Leslie A. White, Ano. 
SS ‘University of Michigan Pres, 1960. x, 275 pp. 
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‘Tichernezky, W. "A reconstruction of the foot of the "abominable 
‘mowmn”.? [London], 1960. 496-7 pp. (Netw, 186) 
asKiCA 
Alcina Franch, J, "El manuscrto azteca del Museo del Ejéreto de 
Madrid.’ México, 1960. 29-30 pp, (Estd. Cult, Nehuat!) 
at pints gies yn ean Mad, Como 
spetir de Investigaciones Cicntificas, 1958. 3 
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CeoeetJ.M, and. Rowe. dn erceolail dvonely of Veni 
igton, Pan American Union, 1958. 2 
Moros! 6 
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_ trp Bae, 18) 
*Gebursii 
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1958. 16 pp. L 
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Applications ate invited from qualified and experienced men for the post of Director of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, which is the national museum of Northem Rhodesia. 

Rescarch and display at present consist chiefly of history, prehistoric and Iron Age archeology ee 
and ethnography of Central Aftica, but expansion is planned to include natural history. Staff (ex- 
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leave with passages paid to Britain; compulsory pension fund ; partly furnished house available at 
Livingstone (where the Director would reside) at rental of 15% of salary, 

Applications, with full details of qualifications and. experience, accompanied by testimonials and 
references to be sent to P.O. Box 124, Livingstone, Northen Rhodesia, to arrive not later than. 
1st March 1961. Farther particulars supplied on request. 
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the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
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Irth guardian angels), hasbeen chosen fr the front ofthis year's Christina Card TU heed we See 
Ponltive caer colouring will commend it to many Fellows who found last year’s card a litle lckine se 
Postive character (with the result that no profit was made for the Endowmeat Fund), 

et tae egcom the sale of the card will not only go to the LA.L. Endowment Fund (which has just 
Rasyea ts, 20,000 mark, against the target of 30,000), but will be matched pound for pwnd fa Sut 
Hope for a eke calf Fellows will place large’ orders, as soon as pone, on the form provided, we macy 
bobs for s large conteibution to the Fund. The price of orders for up to'two dozen cards wil be ei ae 
rate of 12 shillings a dozen; for the next two dozen at 10 shillings » dozen; and on orders for fee tonite 
The cae oC ech cit apEly to the whole order, 10 that eight dozen, for example, will cost only fin ne 
Bee fen Ue oc dn uene reac ace 
8 dozen (since Pure joes not ). Posta} Fellows ma; to 
collect their cards a the Institute if they wish.” **8® ¥ charged extra, rgenr 


[Te cards were delivered atthe end of August, by which time more thaa half ofthe printing of 3800 had 
already been ordered. Orders should therefore be placed immediatelyy sensing oa ‘Practicable 
there isa clear demand for atleast a farther theascad eat bane . 
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Accessions during March, 196% (continued) 
; Genin (continued) 
pees, Ve Sore gt eel ray 
Pr 1938-1958. Johannesburg, 1959. 1 . 
(The seed romans of Banbndyanao,bs°A. Caiowag) 
rea jamgand sxe [Cape Town, 195. toy pe. (Of. 
Vogel, H. L. Untersuchiy<ur Ser-Antropologie der Bevery des 
Hien Wet (Osere, Mach sso. (i Pe 
‘Miinchen, 9) 
‘Ziegelmayer, die Konstitution der Rothaarigen, Munich, 1958, 
103 pp, (Acta anthrop,, Mitschen, 2) bg 





sma 

Barbeau, M. Indian days on the western rairies, Ottawa, 1960, vi, 
2334 pp. (Bull. nat. Mas. Can arap, Ser 40) 

Becher, H. Die Sirdea wid Paka... Hamburg, 1960. x, 154 pp. 
(Mit, Mus, Valkerk: Hamb, 26) 

Cressman, LS, Cultural sequences atthe Dalles, Oregon: a contibition 
to Paife northwest prehistory. Philadelphia, 1960, 108 pp. (Trans, 
Amer. phil, Soc. N,S. $0210) 

Fy, G. ia day of Meso, Magu, Atanas, 1960, 25 

ve (neo) 

Haberland, W. ‘Additional notes on jointed figurines from EL 
Salon CA? Soto oto. 7-8) pp (ns, 23) 

— "Ceramic sequences in Hi Salvador? Salt Lake City, 1960, 
31-9 0p. (Amer ni. 30) 

rR. B, Notes on some Paviotso personalities and material culture. 
Caron City, 1900, 16 pp, (Nevada Mus, otheop, Pap. 3) 

‘Lee, RH, The Chinese inthe United States of America, Hong Kong, 
Univenity Pre, 1960, 465 pp. 

‘Lothrop, S. KA ceremonial tery mak rs Peru [New York, 

1960. 91-6 pp, (Archirology, 13) 
and P. Bergsoe, ‘A gilding in Panama,’ Salt Lake City, 
190, 106-8 pp (Amer Anti. 36) 

‘Mintz, W. compiler. Papers in Caribbean anthropology. New Hayen, 
1960. x¥, [236] pp. (Yale Univ. Publ. Anthrop. 7-64) 

Rubin, V. ed. Caribbean studies. Seat, University of Washing- 
tot Presi, 1960, ix, 124 pp. 

Wilbert, J."Nachtichten liber die Curipaco.’ Cotogne, 1960, 08-21 
Pp. Hogicn, N.F, 2) 





runort 

Braun, R. Industraliserang und Volkileben ... Erlenbach-Zirich, 
Rent, 1960, 287 pp. 

Het NSV Teste ‘Atacemia. Ajaloo Intra, Eel NSV jlo 

4. Tallinn, 1960. 475 pp. 

sche Vals D: Plone lire ere, Valencs, 3960124 
pp. (Trab, var. prehist, Valencia, 23) 

ind others, i de bibligrafia 

(Prab. var. prehi 





PP. 
‘Miranda, F. Siete argcologes, site culuras, Buenos Aires, 
Neuninger, Tieand ober Det Ki ypfer der Nordtroler Umenfelders 
rH a 7 rm 
feltur-.. Vienna, 1960. iv, 88 pp. (Archacol, sustriaca, Beth, 





E) 

Propp, V. Morphology ofthe folktale. Bloomington, 1938. x, 134 pp. 
Babi. tnd Une, he Cone Antvon 9) < 

Roche, J. Le gisement méslihigue de Moits do Sebastito ... Lisbon, 
1960. 188 pp. 

‘Viees A: Bet ehvapdroe pttinds Tallon, 1960, 336 pp. 


ASIA OCEANIA AUSTRALAS 
cain Aart fete of ie can erie 


sites in this state, [Nedlands], 1960. 44 eaves (mimeo.) 


Bartel, T. Grundlagen sur Entsierang der Ham 
‘burg, 1958 fix}. 346 pp. (Ab. Auslndak. Harb, 

roger Lad Ti Srey of Nero 
"Oxford, Clarexion Prom, 1980. vis 133'Ph 

Heckeren, Hi Re vat, The sone age of Ino. 's Graveabge, 
[Nios 1957 [vil x4t pp (Veth lat Taal Lands Volker 
2 


Raghavan, M, D. The Kariva of Ceyln: society and culture, Colombo, 
Silva, 1961-216 yp. 








aa 

(Gi i, FJ, IT ballo del rdo: balleto folkloristica Zande... 

hei 

J Ww Ghani tpn Londen, Oxford Univer Pray 
ica 


Hiimmelhcber, Ft Regerlamst und Negerknaler, Brow, Klink 
Tarde & Bierman, 1900, vl 430 BP. 

Mamet, M. Le lngaye dea Bola -"TerVaren, 1960 365 pp, (Ann. 
‘Mus, Congo belge, 8vo, Sci. Homme, 33) 
Summer, Rede Pekin rock art of the Federation of Rhodesia & 
‘Nysialind (Salsbury, §, Febodova), National Publications 

‘Trt, Rhodes and Nyualand, 1999, xix, 267 PP. 
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Bédouin, J. L, Les masques. Paris, Prewes Univ. de France, 1961. 128 

Decry T. K, and, 1. Wills. A short hor of edmoley fom 


earliest times to A.D, 1980. Oxford, Pres, 1960, 
xvii, 783 pp. 
Esreicher, Z. ‘Une technique de transcription de la. musique 


 Neuchitel, 1957. 28 pp. (Rapp. Bibl 

38) 

ed, Met and moments inthe history of since. Seattle, 

University of Washington Press, 1959, vil, 236 pp. 

Evan-Pritchard, E. B. Auth and history «.« Manchester, 
University Press, 1961 iv}, 23 pp. 

Helter, IL F, and S. F. Cook, eds, ‘The application of quantitative 
methods i archaslogy. " Hooks; London, 
Tavistock Pak 1960. % 358 pp. (Viking Fa Publ. 


Anthrop. 28) 
‘Sjoberg, G. The preindutrial ty: paut and present, Glencoe, Minois, 
Free Prest, 1960, nil, 353 pp. 






‘Acs, G. and J Nemes Lspopuston de Sdkesievar Xe 
i, G. and J. “La poy 
exe ie {Bodape), 959-40 2 parts (Am, Hina 
ing. 1-3) 
BorksFsiamp, Ac}, vat Some manson sul nd sll, 
of the Fraser middens (British Columbia), Awisterdamn, 
landich Museum voor Anthropologie, 1960. 32 
Hofer, Hi, and others eds. Primatoliga: handbook of primalaley, 
Vali 2:5, i Dasle, New York, Karger, 1956-60, 
4y 
Janda, R. and T. Marciniak, Ow esophageal chords tn man {in Polish 
Josey, toon tegen Prace antrop, Polsk. Akad, 5 
Miszkiewice, B, Stubtura.antropologisna ado 
‘Wait Wroclaw, 1980. 155 pp. (Mat. Pace antrop. Polk. 
31) 
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‘utvstcat axmamoroxocy (continued) 


Suchy, J. The development of taxonomical in school-children [in 
et Wd top. ae ream 
Akad. 53) 


ia 2 Aes 2 rence, accerton and itabilty 
1960. 241-$4 pp » Budapest, 11) 

—‘hotlropometic arte tod wlosive nate [Budapest], 
1960, 471-80 pp, (An his-na. Mus. hung $3) 

‘Steflicka, W. Homo saplens fouls = Siemon, 
(Mat. Prace antrop, Polik. Akad. 48) 


1, 1960. $7 PP. 





Raposo Fontenelle, L. F. A dindmica dor grpos domésticor no Arriah 
do Cabo. Rio de ani, 1960 43 pp stad. Sev, Soe, Io dz 


3) 

Toy €.G.P."The Pitan legging London 1968 pp. 
(Engl, Wester. Brand Bk, 3:3) 

‘Whee MM. Not Paro mati ce, Carson Ci, 190 
16] pp. (Nevada Mus. anthrop. Pap, 1) 
Er W Cow Ines metic Hel ed by J.C. Evers 
‘New York, 1960. ix, 178 pp. (Contr. Mus. Ame. Indian, 17) 


‘Arnal, J. and others. Les styles cramiques du nolthiquefranais 

Bar ot ETS SE 
‘cme ds ets de Setter, Neg ahs : 
[Budapest], 1960. 497-822 pp. (Ann, histoit. Mus hung. $2) 

NNemetkers and ott "A mapyatoncigielkeps sepanics 
(Budapest), 100,33 pe. (Kilner, Kiel. 4 

Pink, K. Einflinay in de keltsche Minclinde ... Vienna, 1960. 
fil, $6 pp. (Archaeol, sustriaca, Beh. 4) 

Simonstiri, Ly Typen- wnd Motivverziclnis dr fnnischen mythichen 
‘agen, Helsinki, 961. 155 pp. (FF Comm. 183) 





as 
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83 pp. 

Cheng, FX'un, Archeolgy in Chine. 2, Shang Chine, Cambridge, 
Hetfer, 1960, xxviii 368 pp. 

Ices aT el pti rs Da 
Delhi, School of Social Work, 

Murdock, G. P. ed, Socal structure in southeast Ail, Chi 


‘Books; London, Tavistock Publications, 1960. 1x, 
182 pp. Fal Publ, Anthrop. 29) 
Worcester, G. R. G. The junkman smiles, Chatto & Windus, 1959. 
384 PP. 
Oceana 
‘Burridge, K. Momus a Melanesian millenium, London, Methuen, 


in Aan 8 fn Anon end mae Sydney, [295 

(Oceania Monoge 9) 

Hartivon 1. ed. The peoples of Sarawak, (Kuching), Sarawak 
‘Musurs, 195. vis 143. 





‘New York, Muscum of Primitive Art. Art style ofthe Papuan Gul, 


Duelar Newvion, New York. 1961, 100 pe. 
suelo GH Nomad nner ed EL, 1966.43. 


‘nica 

Maquet, J.J. The premise of nepaty in Ruands:« 

rile i ech ln nde Laon Orel 
Pres . 

Richard Ar “Autgpalbgy on the srp-beap? London 196 

Srna, Ml iy pre Kal Mice. Br, 396819, 
(Mém. Acad. Sc, Outre-Mer, Sci. morale, 8v0. N.S. 3453) 

Tamer, V. W. Nien divination, is symbalim & tedigues 
‘Manchester, 196 [vi 6 pp. (Rthoder Living. Pap. 31) 
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en, M. J. Phys and arcolegy, New York, 


1961. TH pp. 
‘Anastai, A. "Psychological ts: wis and abuses! (New York), 
ony 1 Pe Deine and Be tly of sed London, 
‘Tavistock Publications, 196t. xx, 101 Pp ae 
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a A Sh Deo ae ha nl li 
x igs ee! dae research.’ [New 
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rica axrmorouocy 

eda, snd others, meta ger ali ca, Rome, ticuto 
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Ribeiro, D. Culturas ¢ linguas indigenas do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 
vlan pu ies te 
fs M. Cans: maha zona etl de Cube 
“gis Cn 1960. 88 pp. (Publ. Dep. Invest. antrop., Univ, 
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The Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute announces that subject to the 
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awarded for the best essay relating to the results or analysis of anthropological work. 
Original research will not be rejected on that ground alone unless it fails to take 
account of other work relevant to its theme. “Anthropology” for the purposes of 
this competition should be taken to cover all areas of anthropology, being the field 
of interest of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Essays relating to the history of 
anthropology are also eligible for this competition, 


The Rules governing the competition are :— 


(1) No restriction shall be placed on age, nationality, or academic status of 
competitors, except that entries shall not be accepted from past winners of 
the Curl Bequest Prize, 


Essays shall be submitted not later than goth September, 1962. 


Essays shall be in typescript in English, and three copies of each essay shall 
be submnitted. 


Essays shall be in literary form and not in the form of bibliographies or 
catalogues, 


The length of the essay shall not exceed 20,000 words or be less than 
7,300 words, 
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‘The winning essay shall be published. The manner of publication is at the 
discretion of the Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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received by the Honorary Secretary, Royal Anthropological Institute, 2: Bedford 
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Anthropological Study of the Guayaki Indians of Paraguay, S. America 





‘The Committee for Middle and South American Research of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute has received notice of an urgent fe 
aquest for a fully trained anthropologist to carry out an intensive field 
study of the 
GUAYAKL INDIANS OF PARAGUAY 

Money is available for the project and co-operation by government 
authorities and interested scholars in this field is assured, The work is 
being sponsored by the International Committee on Urgent Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Research. 


Applications should be sent to: 
“The Honorary Secretary, 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 
a1 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


together with the names of two referees by 10 January 1962. 











